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Preface 


When the Director of the Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Dr. Robert T. Hatt, assigned to me the task of compiling a 
work on the shrubs of Michigan as one in the series of pop- 
ular bulletins to be published by the Institute he doubtless had 
in mind that a layman can best write for laymen. Be that as it 
may this book has been prepared with the idea that it will be 
most useful to those who cannot be professional botanists, but 
who have die taste and desire to observe and enjoy the beauties 
which nature has distributed about us and which are so abun- 
dantly represented by the shrubs. Technical terms have been 
used, but the writer has had in mind the oft-repeated statement 
of various friends who have said that their interest in higher 
education cooled completely when they reached botany with its 
aggregation of seemingly meaningless and unpronounceable 
words. It is quite impossible to describe the various parts of 
plants without using the names which have been assigned to 
them in general usage. The apparent difficulty of these will 
disappear with a little close study. 

To those who desire to go beyond the range of this little 
volume in the study of shrubs or other forms of plant life a 
great variety of material is available. In seeking to make this 
bulletin popular, scientific accuracy has not been sacrificed, but 
a consistent effort has been made to give the reader the most 
precise information possible concerning the shrubs of Michigan 
expressed in relatively simple terms. 

Cecil Billington 

Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
September 1, 1942 




Shrubs of Michigan 

By Cecil Billington 


Introduction 

The first step in compiling this bulletin on the shrubs of Michigan 
consisted in ascertaining the proper definition of a shrub. To do a job 
it is necessary to know what the job is. 

On first thought it seems easy to define a shrub. Shrubs are all about 
us, along the roads, in the woods and planted for ornamental purposes 
around our homes. Various sources were consulted from which the fol- 
lowing are quoted : 

“A woody perennial plant smaller than a tree. The line of demar- 
cation between shrub and tree in the matter of size is somewhat 
indeterminate; but if the plant is a vine, or if it is a bushy that is, 
consists of a number of small stems from the ground or branches from 
near the ground, it is called by botanists a shrub. In popular language 
a shrub is a bush.” — New Standard Dictionary, Funk and Wagnalls. 

^The line between shrubs and trees is not very definite. A shrub 
generally has a number of stems springing from the ground and a tree 
usually has a single trunk, but this is not uniformly true in either 
case.” — Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, Bailey. 

“A shrub generally has several stems from the same root, or a single 
crooked or leaning stem, not large enough for a fence post, and seldom 
more than three inches in diameter. Shrubs are as a rule most abun- 
dant in poorer soils; and they usually grow slowly or are much shorter- 
lived than trees.” — Economic Botany of Alabama, Harper. 

“Shrubs are woody plants of bushy habit in varying sizes, devel- 
oping several stems instead of a single trunk as does a tree.” — The 
Garden Encyclopedia. 

“Shrub. A woody perennial, smaller than a tree, usually with several 
sttmsT—-Gray’s Manual of Botany, Seventh Edition. 

“Shrub. A woody plant usually less than 20 feet high and generally 
with several stems from a common base.” — Trees and Shrubs of Min- 
nesota, Rosendahl and Butters. 
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The definitions are fairly well in agreement, but I know of one soft 
maple, which in no sense could be defined as a shrub, having nine trunks 
some of which are at least a foot in diameter, all springing from one 
common center, at the ground. Multiple trunk trees are by no means 
uncommon, particularly in second growth areas, and there are many 
instances where ordinary shrubs have grown far beyond anything usually 
thought of as a shrub, I have seen on Cranbrook old staghorn sumacs 
from fifteen to twenty feet tall and with trunks nine inches in diameter 
at the base, and seven inches in diameter three feet from the ground. 

Nature being what it is, however, there seems to be nothing we can do 
but make our writings fit the circumstances as they exist, and in this 
bulletin an average definition has been attempted; only those plants 
which are regularly and popularly regarded as shrubs being included. 
But even this needs some qualification, for after consideratioti it was 
decided to include the woody vines. There are not many of them and 
they answer all the specifications for shrubs with the one exception that 
they require some form of support. One would have no hesitation in 
including poison ivy as a shrub, and yet it might with equal reason be 
classed as a vine. When a fence post or a tree is convenient it acts as a 
vine and climbs, sometimes to considerable heights. Lacking such support 
it does not trail on the ground as a grape vine might do, but grows in 
regulation shrub-like form. 

Our list of native vines includes two which are somewhat woody but 
which usually freeze back during the winter. These, Menispermum cana’- 
dense L. and Clematis virginiana L., are not mchxdtd.Solanum Dulca- 
mara L. is rated as a vine in our manuals, but it also freezes back and 
for that reason is omitted. Decodon verticillatus (L.) EIL, a perennial 
herb or slightly shrubby plant, which is sometimes listed as a shrub has 
not been included for the same reason. It grows in swampy grounds and 
may often be found bordering small ponds. Dwarf Mistletoe, Arceutbo- 
bium pusillum Peck, a very dwarf woody plant, parasitic on conifers is 
found in the northern part of the state, but is excluded for the reason 
that it fails to meet the accepted definition of a shrub. Chiogenes bispi- 
dula (L.) T. ac G., a trailing and creeping evergreen with very slender 
and scarcely woody stems, is treated as a shrub by some. It is omitted 
here, however, for the same reason that Dwarf Mistletoe is not included. 

While the position of the shrub may be secondary to that of the tree, 
it none the less occupies a very important place. A great deal of the 
beauty which meets our eyes as we drive about the country is derived 
from the shrubs. They are everywhere along our roadsides and streams. 
Sometimes they are regarded as a nuisance and if given a chance some 
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species will quickly take possession of an abandoned field to the exclu- 
sion of practically everything else. 

Our native slirubs bear flowers in myriad forms and colors; some in 
bold panicles, others in delicate racemes and some singly. These are 
followed by an equally interesting and colorful assortment of fruits 
ranging frotn tlie delicate translucent red berry of the yew, the pale blue 
berries of tlie silky dogwood and the huckleberries to the dry flat seeds 
of the wafer ash, the greatly inflated pods of the bladder nut and the 
pyramidal red bobs of the staghorn sumac. Many of these fruits remain 
on the slirubs until far into the winter, furnishing a bright and inter- 
esting note in a generally drab landscape. 

The leaves of our shrubs are equally interesting to the student and the 
nature lover. 1 hey run the gamut of botanical descriptions from those 
of the yew, which are thin and narrow, the juniper, still narrower with 
tips as sharp as needles, to the compound leaves of the prickly ash, the 
elder and the sumac. In the autumn these same leaves add their quota 
of beauty to the landscape. The autumnal coloring of the sumacs is 
particularly noteworthy and there is scarcely a more beautiful sight than 
a swamp of poison sumac after the first frost in the fall. The leaves 
take on a brilliant scarlet and crimson hue brightened with yellow and 
orange— an irresistable beauty to many unsuspecting persons who gather 
the leaves for decorations, only later to find themselves afflicted with a 
most severe case of poisoning. 

The beauty of our native shrubs does not entirely disappear with the 
leaves. In the leafless season a mass of shrubbery is enveloped in a hazy 
mist and exhibits many interesting patterns of form and color adding 
much of beauty to the winter landscape. Although less brilliant than the 
flowers and leaves, the bark of our native shrubs exhibits a wide range 
of colors. From the yellow and green of the willows, which gleam in 
the winter sunshine, to the dark red of the red-osier dogwood which 
becomes a bright purplish-red when the cold weather comes, there are 
myriads of shades and tints. In March and early April the twigs of the 
red-osier, anticipating the return of spring and the growing season, be- 
come bright red and glow in the increasing sunshine. 

It would be strange indeed if in a group as numerous as our native 
shrubs there should not be found a few freaks and renegade members. 
In the former class may be mentioned the witch-hazel which, reversing 
the usual procedure, blooms in the autumn at the moment its leaves are 
falling. The flower buds appear in August, expand in October and 
November giving to the shrub the aspect of April. Then there is the 
leatherwood, or moosewood, a peculiarity of which is its thick, porous 
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bark. This is soft and pliant, yet its tenacity and toughness are aston- 
ishing. It is practically impossible to separate a limb from the bush with 
unaided hands. Its fibers furnish a wonderful example of natural string, 
and the TnrliarK used it for bow strings, fish lines and in the manufac- 
ture of baskets. The renegades are the two prominent nuisances, poisotr 
ivy and poison sumac. 

Poison sumac is our most poisonous plant. Its juices are extremely 
dangerous to some persons, who cannot even pass the bush witli im- 
punity, while others enjoy a complete immunity. It is hazardous to expe- 
riment with it recklessly. The poison shows itself in long continued 
swellings upon the surface of the body and many will attest their painful 
nature. Poison ivy is a woody vine climbing by numerous aerial rootlets, 
the stem sometimes two or three inches in diameter. It climbs trees and 
fence posts, lacking which it assumes a shrubby growth. It grows in too 
great abundance throughout Michigan, and instead of becoming ex- 
tinct, partly because of its general immunity from disturbance, it is 
increasing. Unlike poison sumac, which grows only in very wet places 
where it can be avoided by the majority of people, poison ivy is found 
in every situation, too frequently where it is not wanted. 

The shrubs, perhaps, do not have as many ingenious ways of dispers- 
ing their seeds as the herbaceous plants, but a number of the different 
methods are represented. For example, the witch-hazel ripens its last 
year’s nutlets at the time it blooms in October, and finally sends them 
out from their woody pods with a projectile force which carries them 
several yards. The thin, nearly round seeds of the wafer ash are wind- 
home and young shrubs spring up in great profusion in the vicinity of 
the parent bush. Other shrubs depend upon the birds to broaden their 
distribution. 

In holding the fallen leaves in place in our woods the shrub performs 
a great economic service; it aids in transforming them into humus, an 
indispensable part of fertile soil, and conserves the water supply. 

In addition to the many merely interesting attributes of our shrubs 
it is only fair to mention some of their more utilitarian uses. The juniper, 
willow, witch-hazel, sumacs, wintergreen and viburnums are used in med- 
icines and the industries, while those whose fruit is used as food include 
the following: huckleberries and blueberries, elderberry, raspberries, 
blackberries, plums, viburnums and the hazelnut. Our native shrubs also 
include many species which are extensively planted as ornamentals in 
landscaping. In this class may be mentioned the yew, juniper, willow, 
alder, spice bush, witch-hazel, nine-bark, spiraea, roses, cherries, sumacs, 
bittersweet, bladder nut, dogwoods, buttonbush, viburnums and elders. 
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It would be possible to go on indefinitely enumerating interesting 
features concerning the majority of our shrubs. In most cases as far as 
practicable these will be mentioned in connection with each species, and 
it is hoped that the foregoing will serve to instill in the reader the 
necessary interest and curiosity to cause him to go further in the study 
of this most interesting group of our native plants. 

In writing the descriptions in this bulletin technical terms of the parts 
of flowers have been used, but the descriptions have not been carried 
quite as far as in the professional manuals. Such terms as are included 
have been used advisedly. In many cases they could have been translated 
into common language, which the glossary attempts to do. However, if 
the beginner wishes to carry on the study here begun it will be necessary 
to master these terms sooner or later, and in this as in other things there 
is no time like the present. 

This bulletin is not intended as a catalog of every species of shrub 
which has been described from Michigan. Its primary purpose is to 
awaken and stimulate an interest in our native flora and create a desire 
to know more about it, and to seek such information in the many books 
and manuals available. 

Identifications — To aid in quickly locating a shrub, keys, simplified as 
much as possible, have been provided. Only characters which are present 
during the normal summer season on mature specimens are used. For 
those who wish to study the shrubs in winter, books giving keys based 
on winter characters are obtainable. As this bulletin is primarily in- 
tended for the amateur a few words of instruction in the use of keys 
may be helpful. 

To the extent possible those characters which stand out and tend to 
catch the eye are used. Two alternatives are given, either a character is 
or is not present. In the keys the two opposed characters are given the 
same number. The following will serve as a simple illustration ; 


I. Leaves linear or scale-Iike, persistent 

2. Leaves flat, sharp-pointed, not over 2 mm. wide, green beneath Taxus 

2. Leaves in whorls of three, needle-Uke, with a white line beneath Juniperus 

1, Leaves not: linear or scale like, deciduous. 

3. Leaves simple 

4. Margins entire 

5. Leaves more or less dotted, sepals and petals 5 Hypericum 

4. Margins not entire, etc. etc. 

3. I. eaves compound, etc. etc. 


To use the keys let us suppose several branches of shrubs, which it is 
desired to identify, have been gathered. With the specimens in hand 
reference is made to the key to the genera. The first division calls for 
linear leaves. The shrub selected has simple leaves of moderate size, 
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oblong to oblanceolate in shape. Obviously it does not belong under 
the first classification. Upon closer examination it is found that the 
margin of the leaves is entire, not notched, and that they are nioi:e or 
less dotted with small black spots. The next step is the examination of 
the flowers and it is found that the sepals and petals are five in number 
which leads to the genus Hypericum, If the leaves had been linear, or 
scale-like the shrub would have come under the first division and the 
process would have been the same. 

After determining the genus the next step is to turn to the page indi- 
cated and in the same manner determine the species. In constructing tlic 
keys it is literally impossible not to use botanical terms. To aid in their 
understanding and render identification easier explanatory illustrations 
and a glossary of terms have been appended. These should be consulted 
whenever in doubt as to the meaning of a word or phrase. 

Accurate observation of the structure in question and correct inter- 
pretation of descriptive terms is essential to the successful working of 
the keys. The beginner is bound to encounter difficulties no matter liow 
carefully he works. Nature is scarcely ever exactly twice alike and there 
will be difficulty in deciding how much of any character a given phrase 
signifies. However, when once a general insight is gained these questions 
disappear and the study of shrubs or any branch of our native flora 
becomes an absorbing pastime. 

A small hand lens will be found exceedingly helpful in the work of 
identification. One with magnifying powers of 8-12 diameters is suffi- 
cient. Several makes are available. 

The keys to the genera used herein have been patterned after the 
very efficient and easily workable ‘Keys to Woody Plants’ by W. C. 
Muenscher, published in 1936, the author having given his permission 
to so use them. 

Among the shrubs are a number of genera which are very difficult 
even for the professional botanist. These include the willows, which 
hybridize naturally, making the determination of the different species 
very difficult; the raspberries, roses and the hawthorns or Crataegus. 
The most the amateur can hope to do is to know the marked types of 
these genera. Many species, varieties and forms which have been named 
in each of these groups will not be included in this bulletin. In the event 
the student wishes to pursue his study of one or more of these genera 
beyond the scope of this work, there are in addition to the manuals, 
monographs which may be obtained for the purpose. Investigators in 
these special fields are continually bringing out new works and almost 
any university or college can supply an up to date bibliography. 
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Shrubs and the Conservation of Wildlife— A volume dealing with 
our native slirubs would hardly be complete if it failed to mention their 
usefulness in conserving our wildlife. Our streams are usually lined with 
slirubs wliicli anchor the banks and shade the waters, conditions upon 
whicli much of the fish life and its food is dependent. Food and shelter 
are first essentials in conservation of land animals, and shrubs are one 
of the most important elements in providing these essentials. They con- 
stitute the cover for wildlife, both bird and mammal, which corresponds 
to barns and sheds for domestic animals; they afford shelter from the 
elements and refuge from enemies, not to mention food of a variety of 
classes including browse, mast, fruit and seed. Places to feed, hide, rest, 
sleep, play and raise young liave been specified as constituent parts of 
habitable range. Shrubs forming low thickets are invaluable for the 
protection of quail, pheasants and other ground birds, and vines in 
combination with shrubs give extra security to these same birds. Without 
cover wildlife cannot remain on an area, and there is abundant reward 
for leaving patches of shrubs in fence rows or other convenient places, 
for the farm with some shrubbery, greenery and wildlife is a much more 
satisfactory place on which to live than one completely devoid of such life. 

It is desirable that cover plants produce food as well as shelter. Wild 
grapevines, plums and haws are outstanding in this respect, and under 
winter conditions the mechanical protection oflFered by a thorny bush or 
a dense tatigle of grapevines often represents the only chance quail 
or other ground birds have of dodging their enemies. Almost any farmer 
can testify that these are easy to grow in fence rows or on other waste 
lands. 

So far in this discussion of shrubs in relation to conservation of our 
wildlife the emphasis has been upon the broader areas of farm lands and 
the preservation of our native shrubs as cover for ground birds and 
animals. There is another division of our wildlife which is attractive and 
valuable equally to the farm and city dweller. Reference is here made to 
the smaller non-game or song birds. The economic value of these birds 
has long been recognized. The song birds are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but they help to maintain the beauty of our ornamental shrubs, 
trees and vines by feeding on destructive insects. In doing landscape 
planting about our homes the dual purpose of beautifying the grounds 
and attracting the birds should be borne in mind. The selection of plants 
should be made discriminately so that they will not only add to the 
beauty of the premises, but will also provide food and cover for the 
birds. A variety should be planted to avoid monotony and give a 
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diversity of fruits over the longest possible period. Shrubs, trees and 
vines should be planted for summer flowering and for autumn fruiting, 
selecting some species which will hold their fruit through the winter. 
To attract the widest variety of birds it is necessary to have shrubs and 
trees which appeal to the seed-eating as well as those for the fruit-eating 
species. 

In commenting upon the individual shrubs reference has been made 
in some cases to their value from an avian standpoint. However, many of 
the native shrubs do not take kindly to cultivation and, while their fruits 
make splendid food for the birds they cannot readily be used in land- 
scaping. In the following list some shrubs sold by nurseries and not 
native of Michigan have been included. They are primarily for landscape 
planting, but many of them will naturalize readily and fit appropriately 
into the native scene. No attempt is here made to offer suggestions for 
ornamental planting. In order to be successful shrubs or other plants 
must be situated in suitable habitats. Nurserymen or landscape archi- 
tects can advise in this respect. It is probable that the fruits, berries and 
seeds of wild plants are more relished by the birds than those of culti- 
vated varieties and they should be used whenever possible. 

The plants here listed are given in alphabetical order by genera and 
without descriptions simply to serve as a guide in the selection of 
materials for an ornamental or naturalized planting attractive to our 
native birds. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service (Biological 
Survey) and the United States Bureau of Plant Industry have made 
extensive investigations of this entire subject and have literature avail- 
able upon request. 


Acer pennsylvankum, Striped Maple 
Acer spicdtum, Mountain Maple 
Alnus tncana. Speckled Alder 
Amelanchier oblongifolia, Shad-bush 
Amelanchier spicata. Low Juneberry 
Aralia spinosa, Hercules' Club 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursif Bearberry 
Benzoin aestwale, Spice Bush 
Berberis japonica, Japanese Barberry 
Berberis thunbergii, Thunberg’s 
Barberry 

Berberis vulgaris. Common Barberry 
Betula glandulosa, Dwarf Birch 
Betula pumila, Swamp Birch 

Celastrus scan dens, Climbing 
Bittersweet 


Cornus alternifolia, Alternate-leaved 
Dogwood 

Cornus Amomum, Silky Cornel 
Cornus asperifolia, Rough-leaved 
Dogwood 

Cornus Baileyi, Bailey's Dogwood 
Cornus circinata, Round-leaved 
Dogwood 

Cornus paniculata, Panicled Dogwood 
Cornus stolonifera, Red-osier 
Dogwood 

Crataegus Crus-gali, Cock-spur Thorn 
Crataegus mollis, Red-fruited Thorn 
Crataegus punctata, Large-fruited 
Thorn 

Empetrum nigrum. Black Crowberry 
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Evonymus dviericdtuu. Strawberry 
Ikisli 

Evany mus dtropiirpurcus. Burning 
Busli 

Evonynms abovatus. Running 
Strawberry Bush 

Ga ult hcrki pYoann bens , Tcaberry, 
Clieckerberry 

Gdylus's'dcid bdi’Cdtdy Ikack 
Huckleberry 

Gayliis's'dcid /nuit/ovu, Blue Tangle, 
DangkTerry 

Ilex vert 'ieilldtd, Wintcrbcrry 
I uni perns coni munis var. clcpressd. 
Prostrate Juniper 
juniper us harizontnlif^, Oceping 
Juniper 

Lonicera canddensis, American Fly 
I ioneysuckle 

Lonicera dioica, Sinoorli-Ieavcd 
I Ioneysuckle 

Lonicera glaucescens, Douglas' 

I Ioneysuckle 

Lonicera hirsuta, i lairy HoneysSuckle 
Lonicera involucrata, Involucred 
Fly Honeysuckle 
Lonicera ohlongilolia. Swamp Fly 
I Ioneysuckle 

Mitchelid repens, I\artridge Lkrry 
Myrica cerifera. Wax Myrtle 
Myrica (nile. Sweet Gale 
Primus aniericana. Wild Yellow Plum 
Pruntis cuneata, Appalachian Cherry 
Primus 7iigra, Wild I^lum 
Pnmus pninila. Sand (Iterry 
Primus virginiana, CJhoke Cherry 
Psedera quinquejofia, Virginia (keeper 
Psedera rdacea. False C.irapc 
Ptelea trifoliaia, Slirul^hy 'IVefoil 
Pyrus arbutifolia var. atropurpurea. 
Red <j,iokebeiTy 

Pyrus tnelanocarpdf IMack Chokebcrry 
Quercns prinoidcs, Slurub Oak 
Rharnniis alnifsdia, Alder Buckthorn 
Rhanmus caroliniana, Indian Cherry 
Rhus canadensis, Fragrant Sumac 
Rhus copaUina, Dwarf Sumac 


Rhus glabra^ Smooth Sumac 
Rhus typhina, Staghorn Sumac 
Ribes oxyacanthoideSj Northern 
Gooseberry 

Ribes Cynosbati, Prickly Gooseberry 
Ribes gracile, Missouri Gooseberry 
Ribes floridum, Wild Black Currant 
Rosa acicularis, Prickly Wild Rose 
Rosa Carolina, Swamp Rose 
Rosa blanda, Smooth Rose 
Rosa humilis, Pasture Rose 
Rosa rubiginosa, Sweetbrier 
Rubus allegheniensis. High Bush 
Blackberry 

Rubus canadensis, Millspaugh’s 
Blackberry 

Rubus hispidus, Hispid Blackberry 
Rubus idaeus var. aculeatissimus, 

Wild Red Raspberry 
Rubus occidentalis, Black Raspberry 
Rubus parviflorus, Salmon Berry 
Rubus odoratus, Purple Flowering 
Raspberry 

Rubus villosus, Dewberry 
Sambucus canadensis, Common Elder 
Samhucus recetnosa, Red-berried Elder 
Shepherdia canadensis, Canadian 
Buffalo Berry 

Smilax hispida, Hispid Greenbrier 
Stntlax rotundifolia, Common Green- 
brier 

Syniphoricarpos occidentalis, 
Wolfberry 

Syinphoricarpos orbiculatus, Indian 
Currant 

Syniphoricarpos racemosus, Snowberry 
Taxus canadensis, American Yew 
Vaccinium canadense, Sour-top 
V dcclnium coryinbosurn, High Bush 
Blueberry 

Vaccinium tnacrocarpon, Large 
Cranberry 

Vaccinium oyalifolium, Tall Bilberry 
Vaccinium Oxycoccos, Small 
Cranberry 

Vaccinium pennsylvankum, Low 
Sweet Blueberry 

Vaccinium stamineum, Deerberry 
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Vaccinium uliginosum^ Bog Bilberry 
V accinium vacillanSf Late Low 
Blueberry 

Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, Cowberry 
Viburnum acerijolium, Mapleleaf 
Virbumum 

Viburnum alnijolium, Flobble-bush 
Viburnum cassinoides, Withe-rod 
Viburnum dentatum, Arrow- wood 
Viburnum Lentago, Nanny-berry 
Viburnum Opulus var. americanum. 

High-bush Cranberry 

Collecting — In the section on Rare Species reference is nuide to the 
fact that it would be highly desirable for the beginner to collect certain 
shrubs and supply specimens to our principal state herbaria. Mliis would 
necessitate having collecting equipment adequate for the pLii*{)ose and a 
few words of instruction as to what to get and how to use it follow. 

A botanizing outfit may be as simple or as elaborate as one’s pocket- 
book permits. The following list will prove adequate for all practical 
purposes in collecting specimens. If the student wishes to establish an 
herbarium for his specimens he will need mounting papers and genus 
covers, labels, gummed cloth, etc. However, if he merely collects the 
specimens for others they may be sent to the herbariutn witliout mounting. 

L Vasculum or collecting case. A tin box in tlie shape of a flattened 
cylinder with a hinged opening the entire length to permit of entering 
the plants with the minimum of bending or breaking, ^flie secret of 
keeping plants fresh lies in keeping them from the air and these tin 
boxes do this admirably. 

2. Small pruning shears. For shrubs these are essential. A sharp 
pocket knife is a reasonably good substitute. In collecting herbaceous 
plants where it is desirable to include the roots a trowel k necessary. 

3. Botanical plant press. Plant presses are varied, but a simple one 
consists of two perforated boards of equal size and thickness, a little 
larger than the mounting paper, and a number of sheets of drying paper, 
or blotters to fit them. Slatted presses, almost as easy to make as perfor- 
ated boards provide better ventilation, hence quicker diying. Tlie wliole 
is kept in place by a double strap which may be tlghtenecl or loosened 
according to the number of plants and drying sheets in the press. 

and folders. Regular botanical drying paper may be 
purchased or thick blotting paper may be procured and cut to proper 
size. For the folders old newspapers cut as long as the mounting papers 
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Viburnum piiHciflorum , St|ua.sl)bcrry 
Viburnum prtiniftdiutn. Black Haw 
Viburnum I, Downy Arrow- 

wood 

Vitis aestivalis', Siuuiner Grape 
Vitis bkislor. Winter Cirape 
Vitis cor dif olid, I ’rost Grape 
Vitis Idbruscd, Nortlieni Fox Grape 
Vitis rotundijoihi. Muscadine 
Vitis vidpltui, River-Ixink; Cirape 



and twice as wide, so that when folded once over they form covers the 
same size as the sheets are suiSScient. The specimens to be pressed are 
placed in these covers. It is then possible to move them to change the 
dryers without disturbing them. Instead of old newspapers plain news- 
paper stock can be procured and cut to size at a nominal cost. 

5. Ventilators. Sheets of corrugated board, cut the size of the blotters 
serve an important function in helping the work of blotters between 
which they are interspersed. 

6. A small quantity of cotton-wool to be used in the form of pads to 
equalize the pressure around woody stems or large flower heads. Instead 
of the wool I use small pieces of newspapers torn to fit the require- 
ments, whicli prove very satisfactory. The pieces can be dried and used 
repeatedly. 

This about completes the list of necessary equipment for collecting 
and pressing botanical specimens. The plants should be pressed as soon 
as possible after gathering and enough specimens should be made for 
all required purposes. The plants should be arranged in the folders as 
nearly as possible in a natural manner, and the pressure equalized 
around the thick stems and heads with bits of newspaper or cotton-wool. 
One or more drying papers should be used between each folder. When 
all the plants have been put in the folders between the blotters and 
ventilators, the press should be strapped and left to dry. At first the 
dryers should be changed at least each twenty-four hours and the damp 
dryers dried out and stored for future use. 

There are botanical supply houses which furnish all the above equip- 
ment and supplies. Their names will be supplied upon application to 
the publisher. 

One of the most important points to remember in connection with 
collecting plants of any kind is to have complete data with every speci- 
men. This should include exact location, township, county, etc., habitat, 
date, character of plant, color of blossom, collector and any information 
which would be useful in its study. Two methods are used. One is to 
prepare full notes in the field. These ate given a number and the same 
number is affixed to the plant in the press and follows it, even into the 
herbarium. Usually plants are not named in the field, but are studied 
after the drying process is completed. The alternate plan is to place in 
the folder, slips giving the necessary data, or the information may be 
written on the folder itself. 

A specimen in an herbarium without proper data is almost worthless. 
Data is fully as important as a name. In checking herbaria for distri- 
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bution records during the compilation of this bulletin a great many 
specimens were found without the location given. For example some 
specimens revealed that they were collected at “Mud Lake.” The col- 
lector knew at the time where Mud Lake was located, but as tiierc are 
probably a hundred Mud Lakes in Michigan the information was of 
no practical value. The collector knew where it was; but colkartors die, 
are not always available when wanted, and they also forget. 1 fie only 
safe way is to be sure that all necessary data are on every specimen at 
the time they are collected or mounted. 

In compiling this bulletin the scientific names follow tlic usage of 
‘Gray’s Manual of Botany’, 7th Edition. It is well known that certain 
improvements have been made in our knowledge of American plants 
since this manual was published in 1908. However, these improvements 
are contained in articles scattered through the botanical literature and 
would not be available to the average student. If the beginner, who 
starts with this bulletin, is to progress he must proceed to the great 
manuals for his next step. If he found these names differing from those 
here given it would certainly lead to confusion. 

I believe fully that each plant should have but one scientific name. 
Hence no scientific synonyms as such are given in this bulletin. In a 
few instances when it seemed to be of interest reference is made to these 
synonyms in the comment following the formal description of the plant. 

The principal objective of the scientific naming of plants is the estab- 
lishment of a stable nomenclature. Actually, however, no such stability 
exists and single species have been known under many names. This has 
resulted chiefly from changes of ideas regarding relationship and from 
lack of agreement among investigators of the proper limits of genera 
and species. For instance, a plant which one botanist considers merely 
a species under an established genus another, equally competent, feels 
is sufiiciently different to be placed in a separate genus. One botanist 
studying the large amount of variation among willows may recognize 
many species in one area. Another would consider them as local variants 
unworthy of a special name, or that they were merely hybrids. It all 
depends upon the investigator. Those who wish to erect a large number 
of species have been termed “splitters” and those who take the opposite 
view “lumpers.” In the interests of the amateur for whom this bulletin 
has been produced I have tried to lean toward the conservative side. 

The metric system of measurements has been used because it is in 
almost universal use in botanical manuals. The meter (m.) equals 3937 
inches, or approximately 3.3 feet, the decimeter (dm.) is approximately 
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4 inches, the centimeter (cm.) % of an inch and the millimeter (mm.) 
%5 of an inch. 

In compiling this bulletin information and material for the descrip- 
tions have been drawn from a great variety of sources, all of which have 
been more or less freely consulted and compared. In addition the herb- 
arium of the Cranbrooh Institute of Science has been examined in special 
cases and my practical experience over a long period of field work largely 
influenced the accounts. The works consulted are listed in the bibli- 
ography at the end of this volume. 

I wish here to testify to the valuable assistance which has been ren- 
dered so freely by others in compiling this bulletin. Owing to the fact 
that I am engaged in business it was necessary to have the herbarium 
at the University of Michigan checked by someone else. Mrs. C. L. 
Lundell attended to this for me in a thoroughly efficient manner. 
Valuable suggestions were also received from Dr. E. B. Mains and Dr. 
Lundell of the University Herbarium. I am also indebted to Dr. Ernst 
A. Bessy and Dr. Henry T. Darlington for placing at my disposal the 
facilities of the Herbarium at Michigan State College and for assistance 
in checking the same. Mrs. Marjorie T. Bingham, staff botanist at the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science has assisted with many useful sugges- 
tions and contributed generously of her time in smoothing out. cer- 
tain rough spots. 

Thanks are due to Mr. William L. Wood, Superintendent of the 
Cranbrook Press for his particularly efficient assistance in the production 
of this book. To Mr. Thomas Cobbe and Mrs. R. T. Hatt go my 
grateful thanks for the excellence of the drawings, which illustrate the 
volume. Mr. Cobbe prepared figures 1-161; and Mrs. Hatt, the figures 
used in the pictorial glossary. The color frontispiece is by Dr. Hatt. 

It seems proper to give credit here to those amateur field botanists 
with whom I tramped the fields and woods now many years ago while 
laying the foundation for an undertaking such as the compiling of this 
bulletin. They were an enthusiastic lot, and from earliest spring to snow- 
fall every week-end were searching for rare plants and making collections 
of the local flora for their own personal pleasure and information. To 
Mr. John M. Sutton must be given credit for introducing me to them, 
and for many years he was an enthusiastic member of the group. At that 
time Mr. C. K. Dodge was a frequent visitor to Detroit and accom- 
panied us on our trips. Also Dr. Oliver A. Farwell was in Detroit and 
we all felt distinctly honored when he came along. Messrs. Benjamin 
Chandler and Bruno Gladewitz were exceptionally able amateur botan- 
ists, and contributed greatly to my education in field work. Chandler has 
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been dead these many years, but his memory lives on in tlie fine speci- 
mens he made and which are now deposited in various hei.baii»i about 
the state. The same is true of Mr. Dodge. Mr, Branson A. Walpole, 
at that time in Ypsilanti, author of the Tlora of Washtenaw County/ 
was often in our party. It is doubtful if the members of any group ever 
enjoyed themselves more than this one. Mrs. Billington, who for many 
years was a week-end botanical widow should come in for Iier fair sliare 
of the credit and it is here freely given. Without her ready cooperation 
this opportunity would not have come to me. The pleasant experiences 
and the good fellowship of those excursions will always remain a gratelul 
memory with me, and if this little volume induces others to embark upon 
a similar course I shall feel abundantly repaid for the effort. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Robert 1’. Hatt, 
Director of the Cranbrook Institute of Science, for working witli me 
in producing this bulletin. It was he who suggested that I undertake tlie 
work and to him must go much of the credit for its form. His sugges- 
tions and advice relative to the composition of the book, illustrations, 
and the numerous other details involved helped materially in lightening 
the labor of final production. The attractive cover of the book was de- 
signed by Mr. Paul MePharlin, whose assistance is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Last, but by no means least, I am happy to acknowledge the equal 
contributions of a generous portion of the publication fund by Mr. A. 
N. Goddard and by the Michigan Sportsman’s Fund, administered by 
Mr. Gustavus D. Pope. Such educational influence as this work may 
have in fostering an interest in our native shrubs and in instilling an 
appreciation of their importance in conservation, will be in no small 
part creditable to the help of these two contributions. 

Ecological 

Michigan is known as the Peninsula State, and is divided into two 
parts called the Upper and Lower Peninsulas. From east to west the 
Upper Peninsula measures 318 miles. In width it varies from 30 to 164 
miles. The greatest length of the Lower Peninsula is 277 miles from 
north to south and its extreme width is 259 miles. The total area of 
both peninsulas is 58,915 square miles and, situated as it is within the 
waters of the Great Lakes, it has a coast line of over 1600 miles. 

The upper and lower peninsulas are strikingly different in many 
respects. In the . western portion of the Upper Peninsula are located the 
copper and iron bearing rocks which have made Michigan famous a.s a 
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mining state. The eastern portion of this peninsula is underlaid with 
stratified sedimentary rocks, and large portions of both sections are 
covered with glacial drift. 

The Lower Peninsula is generally level or rolling. The entire surface 
is covered deeply with glacial drift consisting of sand, gravel and clay 
variously intermixed, and the topographical outlines are due to joint 
action of moving ice and flowing water during and following the glacial 
period. The peninsula is divided by lateral moraines into certain more 
or l^ss clearly marked floral regions. All parts of the state are abun- 
dantly watered by its many small rivers and by some 5000 lakes which 
for the most part were left in the wake of the retreating glaciers. These 
geological factors are briefly mentioned because of their marked in- 
fluence upon the vegetation of the state. In the bogs and marshes of 
Oakland County for example are to be found many species which are 
distinctly alpine. Here these species found a congenial habitat as the 
ice departed and have maintained themselves ever since. 

Plants growing naturally group themselves into communities. This 
grouping is brought about by the character of the environment, certain 
plants thriving best under a given set of conditions of soil, moisture, 
etc. Thus plants requiring the same conditions will tend to grow together 
in the locality where those favorable conditions exist. The study of these 
communities is known as plant ecology, the science of the interrelations 
of plants and their environments. This is essentially an outdoor study 
and one of the most practical of the divisions of botany, since ecological 
principles form the basis for the practice of agriculture and forestry. 
Michigan has a great variety of soils and surface conditions which create 
a large number of well marked plant communities. Among the most 
prominent may be mentioned the following : 

Sand dunes Oak-Hickory forests 

Jack Pine plains Hemlock forests 

Cedar-Tamarack bogs Meadows 

Beech-Maple forests Lake shores 

Each of these situations has its characteristic plants. For example, the 
Trailing Juniper is found mostly along the rocky shores of the northern 
counties. Likewise the Jack Pine plains have their quota of distinctive 
shrubs and other plants which are found growing in greater abundance 
there than in other localities. 

However, it is not the function of this bulletin to treat of the ecolog- 
ical side of our native shrubs. Those readers who may wish to pursue the 
subject further will find ecology a most interesting and entertaining study. 
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Distribution 

The general distribution of each species is given in connection with 
its botanical description. Likewise in connection with each shrub will be 
found its range in Michigan. For example, Rubus ocddentalis L., the 
Black Raspberry is ‘‘common throughout,” Empetrum nigrum L., Black 
Crowberry is “Upper Peninsula” and Quercus prinoides Willd., Dwarf 
Chestnut Oak, is “Infrequent, central and southern.” This information 
has been taken from BeaPs ‘Michigan Flora’ and other available sources. 

In addition to the general probable Michigan range the accompanying 
maps set forth by counties the actual record as evidenced by herbarium 
specimens and published lists. The lists checked in compiling these maps 
are those items starred in the bibliography. 

The herbaria of the University of Michigan, Michigan State College, 
and the Cranbrook Institute of Science were carefully checked. Many 
important private collections have been incorporated in these herbaria 
and it is felt that taken together they present an adequate cross section 
of the distribution of our Michigan flora. My own herbarium has been 
given to the Cranbrook Institute of Science where it is now housed. 
In addition I have to thank Professor Heber W. Youngken for inform- 
ing me of the record of a specimen of the Hobble-bush in the herbarium 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 

It is certain that some or all of the shrubs are to be found in more 
localities than are here listed, but no such specimens are deposited in 
our principal state herbaria and they are not listed in any of the well- 
circulated published lists. Large areas of the state are under cultivation 
and obviously such areas are not particularly attractive to field botanists. 
This fact no doubt accounts for the scarcity of records in some instances. 
Michigan has not been as fortunate as Indiana where Mr. Charles C. 
Deam, over a period of forty years traveled 125,000 miles to collect in 
each of the 1016 townships of the state. It is doubtful if ever before the 
flora of an entire state has been so thoroughly studied as was Indiana. 
I have botanized as an avocation for some twenty-odd years, during 
which time I covered considerable territory, but compared to the whole, 
scarcely scratched the surface. Other botanists both amateur and pro- 
fessional have collected in various sections of the state, publishing lists 
of plants found, all of which have been consulted in compiling the maps, 
It is realized, however, that by far the greater areas of the state have 
not been botanized and that the distribution of any or all of the species 
may be much greater than is indicated. Also some of the records were 
made many years ago. Great changes have taken place, even in the last 
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quarter century and it would be strange indeed if some of tlie older 
stations had not been wiped out entirely. Marshes have been drained, 
forests removed and great areas burned over so frequently that tlie only 
wonder is there is any vegetation left at all. In a sen^se the distribution 
as shown by the maps is historical and the collector need not be sur- 
prised if plants which are recorded in a certain locality can no longer 
be found there. 


Rare or Infrequent Species 

In every given locality there are a number of plants which appar- 
ently, may be classified as rare. The reasons for tliis are twofold; tlie 
plant may actually be rare, or it may be that insufficient field work has 
been done to establish the facts. 

The following list of shrubs has been selected for special mention 
because, so far as the records go, they are rare in Michigan. Tiie begin- 
ning field botanist may do a really worthwhile piece of work by thor- 
oughly exploring the theoretical range of these plants and establishing 
definitely whether they really are rare or whether their rarity is oiily 
apparent for the reason above stated. It is well known tliat amateur 
astronomers discover many of the new comets which visit our solar 
system from time to time, and also that they carry on an important work 
in connection with the cataloguing of stars and in other astronomical 
endeavors. It seems to me that there is an equally important field for 
the beginning systematic botanist in determining the distribution of our 
native plants. Such a work would provide a worthy objective tlie results 
of which would add much of value to the sum of human knowledge. 
Our great botanical manuals have been built up from the investigations 
of a large number of individuals carried on over a long period of time 
and the greater the number of investigators continuing the work the 
more accurate and thorough our records will become. In the list below 
many blanks in our knowledge of shrub distribution are noted and the 
filling in of these is a practical and worthy opportunity for the amateur 
botanist. 

In checking the three large state herbaria for distribution records many 
gaps were found. If this is true of such prominent plants as the shrubs, 
It IS probably even more so of other plants. Well-prepared specimens' 
properly labeled would be welcome in any herbarium and, while tlie 
laboratory botanist is engaged with his students in the classrootn or 
struggling with profound problems in cytology or morphology tlie col- 
lector may be roaming the fields and woods in the fresh air and sunshine 
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surrounded by the trees, shrubs, flowers and birds, at the same time 
carrying on an important work of investigation — a tmly ideal com- 
bination. 

Among the rare or little-known species are : 

Salix balsamifera Barratt. The records for this willow are from 
Keweenaw and Marquette Counties in the north and St. Clair and 
Genesee Counties in the south. Surely it must grow between these 
stations and a more thorough field study should be made to establish 
its exact distribution in the state. 

Asimtna triloba Dunal. The Papaw reaches the northern limit of its 
range in the southern portion of the state. It has been collected in 
Gratiot County. Is this the most northerly station? 

Amelanchier oligocarpa (Michx.) Roem. The University of Mich- 
igan herbarium does not contain a specimen of this juneberry and we 
have only two collections recorded, one from Keweenaw and the other 
from Oakland County. This may be occasioned in a measure by the 
confusion in nomenclature which surrounds the amelanchiers, but it 
seems certain that there must be other stations in Michigan. 

Empetrum nigrum L. Here is a plant the range of which is clearly 
northern. Only three stations are recorded, Keweenaw, Alger and 
Schoolcraft Counties, all in the northern peninsula. It must be scat- 
tered all through this section and further records would be helpful in 
establishing its distribution in the state. 

Fatsia horrida (Sm.) B. 8d H. This is truly a rare plant. The only 
station known in this part of the country is Isle Royale, Keweenaw 
County, where it is at least seven or eight hundred miles east of its 
principal range. Its presence here presents a problem in the distribution 
of species for the beginner to work on. A theory has been proposed. 
See if you can discover it. Incidentally the plant might be looked for in 
other counties along Lake Superior in the Upper Peninsula. 

Lyonia Ugustrina (L.) DC. Here is a shrub which, according to the 
authorities should not be in Michigan at all. ‘Gray’s Manual’ gives its 
range as “central Maine to central New York and southward.” Beal’s 
‘Michigan Flora’ records it as follows: “Keweenaw Point, Dr, Robbins.” 
Another record is from Newaygo County where it was found in 1915 
by Dr. Henry T. Darlington. One station is at the extreme northern 
tip of the Upper Peninsula and the other about the middle of the 
Lower Peninsula. One would expect that a thorough botanizing of the 
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intervening territory would bring to light other stations, and specimens 
with proper data would be welcome. Only by such field work can the 
exact distribution of our flora be ascertained and future manuals reflect 
the facts, 

Vaccinium stamineum L. This apparently is a very rare huckleberry. 
In checking the herbaria and lists for this bulletin the only record dis- 
covered w^as from Washtenaw County. 

Vaccinium uUginostim L. The Bog Bilberry is recorded only from 
Isle Royale and Keweenaw County. ^Gray’s Manual' gives its range as 
follows : ^‘Arctic America, south to the barrens of Washington County, 
Maine, mountains of northern New England and northern New York 
and northern Michigan." 

Vaccinium caespitosum Michx. Beal's Michigan Flora' lists the 
Dwarf Bilberry as follows: ^^Shores of Lake Superior and westward, 
A, Gray, Flora of North America; Lyons, U. P.” It will be noted that 
no specific localities are given. In checking the several herbaria for 
distribution no specimens were found and it was not recorded in any 
of the lists examined. It undoubtedly grows in Michigan, and it would 
be a most worth-while piece of work to locate it and supply specimens 
to the various state herbaria. 

Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea L. var. minus Lodd. This arctic plant is 
called the Rock Cranberry. Its general range as given in 'Gray's Manual' 
is as follows : "Arctic America, south to the mountains of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, Lake Superior, etc. and along the coast to 
Cape Ann, Mass." The only record of it is from Isle Royale, made by 
A. E. Frost in 1868, and it has not been collected since. Beal does not 
list it in his Michigan Flora, and it is included in this bulletin with the 
idea that some beginning systematic botanist may have the thrill of 
re-discovering it and establishing it firmly as a member of our flora. 

Lonicera involucrata (Richards) Banks. The only records of this 
honeysuckle are from Keweenaw and Washtenaw Counties, about as 
far apart in the state as it is possible to have them. Is it to be found 
in other localities? 


Viburnum alntfolium Marsh. In checking the distribution of Mich- 
igan shrubs for this buUetin no specimen of the Hobble-bush was found, 
toough Wbtney (1851) reported the species common in the Upper 
Pemnsula. Dr. Heber W. Youngken has kindly informed me thaVhe 
collected a speamen August 12, 1938 at Pentwater, Oceana County, 



Michigan. This specimen is in the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
I have found it at Muskoka Lakes in Ontario and specimens from this 
station are in the Cranbrook herbarium. Michigan is well within its 
range and a thorough search will doubtless discover other stations. 

Viburnum pauciflorum Raf. This viburnum is only recorded from 
Isle Royale, Keweenaw County. The range for it in "'Gray’s Manual’ is 
given as follows : ^^Newfoundland and Labrador to Alaska, south to the 
mountains of Cape Breton Islands, Northern New England, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, northern Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado and 
Washington.” Rosendahl and Butters in ‘Trees and Shrubs of Minne- 
sota’ give the distribution of this species in their state as follows: “In 
cold woods north of Lake Superior.” Minnesota extends out over Lake 
Superior and comes very close to Isle Royale. Although this island is 
a part of Michigan it is much closer to Minnesota than to the state of 
which it is a part and it is possible that Viburnum pauciflorum does not 
grow on the mainland of Michigan. It would be interesting to have this 
determined definitely and it is hoped that some beginning systematist 
may get the inspiration to make the necessary search from his perusal 
of this bulletin. 

Plant Names and Their Authors 

The naming of plants today is based on the binomial system, which 
was established by Linnaeus in 1753. Before that time plants had been 
studied and named, but they had no accepted or uniform short definite 
technical names. The pre-Linnaean botanists used what really amounted 
to a brief description of the plant. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that most of those who wrote of plants then were known as 
herbalists and were primarily interested in the healing virtues of plants. 
There were some, however, who were interested dirctly in the study of 
plants with a view to identifying them, much as is done by our system- 
atists of today, and many generic and other names, which were in use 
prior to 1753, were adopted by Linnaeus. 

In ‘Gray’s Manual of Botany,’ 7th Edition, these pre-Linnaean names 
are indicated by the use of a square bracket, [ ]. This same method 
is here used as a matter of interest to the student. Since the time of 
Linnaeus the naming of plants has proceeded at an accelerated pace. 
In order to conserve space in the manuals there has grown up a system 
of abbreviations of authors’ names. For example instead of using the 
full name of Linnaeus it is abbreviated by using simply the capital L. 
after the binomial name of the plant or in some cases the surname is 
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given in full without initials as Gray for Asa Gray, the great American 
botanist. To make it possible for the student to identify the autliors 
who named the shrubs in this bulletin a list of their names in full follows 
together with the abbreviations used in each case. 


Adans. — Adanson, Michel 
Ait. — Alton, William 

B. &: H. Bentham, George, and Hooher, 
Joseph Dalton 

C. A. Mey. — Meyer, Carl Anton 
Coult. — Coulter, John Merle 

DC. — ^DeCandolIe, Augustin Pyramus 

Dene. — Decaisne, Joseph 

Desj. — Desfontaines, Rene Louiche 

Dill. — Dillenius, Johann Jacob 

Dougl. — Douglas, David 

Edt . — Eaton, Amos 

HBK. — Humboldt, F. Alexander von, Bon- 
pland, Aime and Kunth C. S. 

Hook. — Hooker, William Jackson 
Jacq. — ^Jacquin, Nicolaus Joseph 
L. — ^Linnaeus, Carolus 
L.f. — ^Linnaeus, Carl von (the son) 

Lam. — ^Lamarck, J. B. A. P. Monnet 
UHer. — ^L’Heritier de Brutelle, C. L. 

Lindl. — ^Lindley, John 
Lodd. — ^Loddiges, Conrad 
Marsh. — Marshall, Humphrey 
Maxim. — Maximowicz, Carl Johann 
Medic. — Medicus, Friederich Casimir 


Michx. — Michaux, Andre 
Mill.— Miller, Philip 
^«y^/.~MuhIenberg, G. H. H. 

Neck. — Necker, Noel Joseph de 
Nees. — Nees von Esenbcck, Christian 
Gottfried 

Nutt. — Nuttall, Thomas 
Pall. — Pallas, Peter Simon 
Pers. — Persoon, Christian Hendirk 
Planch. — Planchon, Jules Emile 
Poir. — Poiret, Jean Louis Marie 
Poll. — Pollich, Johann Adam 
Raf. — Rah'ni-.sque-Siv.in.'.'u'. C. S. 
Richards. — Richardson, John 
Roem. — Roemer, M. J. 

Rydb. — Rydberg, Per Axel 
Sm. Smith, James Edward 
Spreng. — Sprengel, Kurt 
Torr. — Torrey, John 
T. G. — Torrey, John and Gray, Asa 

Tourn. — Tournefort, Joseph Pitton de 
Trel. — ^Trelease, William 
Walter, Thomas 

Wang. — ^Wangenheim, F. A. J. von 
Willdenow, Carl Ludwig 


As Stated above plant names ate now generally made up of two words. 
The first word represents the genus to which it belongs and is a noun. 
It is always written with a capital letter. The second word which indi- 
cates the species, is an adjective and is rarely capitalized. Examples are : 
Taxus canadensis Marsh., Rosa blanda Ait., Salix Candida L. In some 
instances varieties are recognized and named. When this is the case the 
name of the plant consists of three words and it is written thus: Ruhiis 
allegheniensis Porter var. Gravesii Femald; which means simply that 
Mr. Fernald has studied a Rubus allegheniensis which he feels is entitled 
to varietal rank and has named it after Mr. Graves. For the most part 
varieties have been omitted from this bulletin. The species are gathered 
into genera, the genera into families, the families into orders, the orders 
into classes and the classes into divisions. The study of all these is higlily 
interesting, but beyond the scope of this bulletin. 

Generic names sometimes represent a character belonging to the entire 
group of species. Sometimes they are ancient, having been in use prior 
to the time of Linnaeus and adopted by him. Others are fanciful and 
have no reference to the character of the plant named, while others seek 
to render imperishable the name of some man. A splendid example of 
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the latter is the Twin-flower, which is named Linnaea borealis^ being 
dedicated to Linnaeus, who first pointed out its characters and with 
whom it was a special favorite. Another is Kalmia, the laurel, dedicated 
to Peter Kalm, a pupil of Linnaeus who traveled in America. 

Here follows a list of all the generic names used in this bulletin, with 
a brief statement of their origin. Where they were in use before Linnaeus 
the names are referred to as ancient or classical. 


The classical name, from the Celtic 
ac, hard. 

Alnus. The ancient Latin name derived from 
the Celtic, in allusion to the growth of 
these plants along streams. 

Amelanchkr. This name is supposed to be 
barbaric. 

Amorpha. From the Greek word meaning 
‘deformed’, because of the absence of 
four of the petals. 

Andromeda. Named by Linnaeus for An- 
dromeda of Greek mythology. An example 
of fanciful naming above referred to. 

Aralia. The derivation of this name is un- 
known. 

Arctostdphylos. Name composed of two 
Greek words meaning ‘bear’ and ‘berry’, 
bearberry. 

Asimina. From the aboriginal name Assimin. 

Benzoin. So named because of its odor which 
resembles that of benzoin, an Oriental 
gum. 

Betula. The ancient name. 

Ceanothus. An obscure name used by The- 
ophrastus, probably misspelled. 

Celastrus. Greek name of some evergreen 
tree. 

Cephcdanthus, Name composed of two Greek 
words meaning a ‘head’ and a ‘flower’, 
head-flower. 

Cha7naedap}me. From two Greek words, ‘on 
the ground’ and ‘laurel’; low Daphne. 

Cornus. From the word cornu, a horn, in 
reference to the toughness of the wood. 

Corylus. Name Greek, from the helmet-like 
involucre. 

Crataegus. Named from a Greek word mean- 
ing ‘strength’, because of the hardness 
and toughness of the wood. 

Diervillct. A name given as a compliment to 
Dr. N. Diereville, who first carried the 
plant from Canada to Tournefort, the 
author of the genus. 

Dirca. Name of uncertain derivation, but 
probably so called from a fountain in 
Thebes. Another example of fanciful 
naming. 

Em pet rum. An ancient name derived from 
two Greek words meaning ‘upon a rock’. 


Epigaea. Name composed of two Greek 
words meaning ‘upon’ and ‘the earth’, re- 
ferring to the trailing growth of the Ar- 
butus. 

Evonymus. Name from the ancient Greek 
words ‘good’ and ‘name’. 

Fatsia. From the Japanese vernacular name 
of one of the species. 

Gault heria. Named in honor of Dr. Hugues 
Gaulthier, a naturalist and physician of 
Quebec, in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Gaylussacia. Named for the celebrated chem- 
ist, Gay-Lussac. 

Hamamelis. Greek, ‘with the apple’, the 
flowers and fruit being borne together. 

Hudsonia. Named in honor of William 
Hudson, an early English botanist. 

Hypericum. An ancient Greek name of ob- 
scure meaning. 

Ilex. The ancient Latin name of the Holly 
Oak. 

Juniperus. The classical name. 

Kalmia. Dedicated to Peter Kalm, pupil of 
Linnaeus, who traveled in America. 

Ledum. Greek, ledon, the plant now called 
Cistus Ledon. 

Lonicera. Named in honor of Adam Lon- 
itzer, a German botanist and explorer of 
the southern Allegheny mountains. 

Lyonia. Named for John Lyon, early Amer- 
ican botanist and explorer of the southern 
Alleghanies. 

Myrica. The ancient Greek name of the 
Tamarisk or some other shrub; or perhaps 
from the word meaning ‘to perfume’. 

Nemopanthus. Name stated by the author 
to mean flower with a filiform peduncle. 

Physocarpus. Name derived from two Greek 
words meaning ‘a pair of bellows’ and 
‘fruit’. 

Potentilla. Diminutive of potens, ‘powerful’, 
from the medicinal properties of some 
species. 

Prunus. The ancient Latin name of the 
plum tree. 

Psedera. Name supposed to be a contraction 
of two Greek words, ‘false’ and Hedera, 
the ivy; false-ivy. 
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Pielea. The Greek name of the elm, applied 
in this instance to a plant with similar fruit. 

Pyrus. The classical name of the pear tree. 

Quercus. The classical Latin name of prob- 
able Celtic derivation meaning beautiful 
tree. 

Rhdmnus. The ancient Greek name. 

Rhus. The ancient Greek and Latin name. 

Ribes. The Arabic name, ribes. 

Rosa. The ancient Latin name. 

Rubus. The Roman name of the bramble, 
from ruber, ‘redh 

Salix. The classical Latin name. 

Sambucus. Ancient Latin name of the elder. 

Shepherdia. Named for John Shepherd, once 
curator of the Liverpool Botanical Gardens. 

Smilax. An ancient Greek name of obscure 
meaning. 


Spiraea. From a Greek word meaning to 
twist, because of the twisting of the pods 
in some of the original species.. 

Staphylea. From the Greek word meaning 
a cluster. 

Symphoricarpos. Name composed of two 
Greek words meaning ‘to bear together’, 
and ‘fruit’; referring to the clustered 
berries. 

Taxus. The classical name, probably from 
the Greek name, ‘a bow’, the wood having 
been used for bows. 

Vaccinium. Ancient Latin name of obscure 
derivation; perhaps blueberry. 

Viburnum. The ancient Latin name. 

Vitis. The classical Latin name. 

Z.anthoxylum. Derived from two Greek 
words meaning ‘yellow’ and ‘wood’. 


Specific names more generally refer to some distinctive peculiarity of 
the plant. Occasionally, however, as with generic names, the author has 
sought to honor some friend or famous person by naming a plant after 
him. A good example of this is Cornus Baileyi Coult. ec Evans, which 
was named for L. H. Bailey, the eminent American author of horticul- 
tural works. For the most part, however, specific and varietal names refer 
to some outstanding character of the plant, its habit or the locality from 
which it was first described- These names are all Latinized in one form 
or another, the endings varying with the gender of the preceding generic 
noun. 

In order that the student may gain an understanding of their meaning 
the following glossary of the Latin specific terms used in this bulletin 
is included. 


acerifolium. Leaves like the maple. 
acicularis. Slender, needle-shaped or needle- 
pointed, 

aculeatissimus. Tborny, prickly or pointed. 
aestivalis; aestivate. Summer-flowering. 
albinervium. Whitish, pale. ' 
allegheniensis. Growing in the Allegheny 
mountains. 

alnifolia; alnifolium. Leaves like the alder, 
or alnus. 

alternifolia. Leaves alternating on opposite 
sides of the stem. 

americana; americanum; americanus. From 
America. 

Amomum, Referring to the acrid seeds of 
the shrub. 

angustifolia. Narrow-leaved. 
asperifolia. Rough-leaved. 
asplenifolid. Like the fern genus asplenium. 
atrococcum. Having black fruit, 
atropurpurea; atropurpurus. Dark-purple. 
cordata. Heart-shaped. 


arbutifolia. Leaves like the arbutus. 
baccata. Berry-like. 

Baileyi. Honoring L. H. Bailey, the eminent 
horticulturist. 

balsamifera. Producing balsam. 
bicolor. Two-colored. 

blanda. Smooch; agreeable; pleasant; charm- 
ing. 

caespitosum. Growing in tufts; matted, 
caerulea. True blue; sky-blue. 
calyculata. Having bracts resembling, or 
imitating, an outer calyx. 
canadensis. Canadian. 

Candida. White; hoary. 
canescens. Grayish-white; hoary. 

Carolina. From Carolina. 
cassinoides. Helmet-shaped. 
cirdnata. Round-leaved. 
coednea. Scarlet. 

communis. Growing together, or in society; 
common. 

copallina. Yielding gum-copal. 
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cordifolid. Having heart-shaped leaves. 
corymbosum. Arranged in corymbs. 
crispd. Curled closely. 

Crns-galli. Coch-spur. 
cuneata. Wedge-shaped. 

Cyno.fhdti, Dogberry. 
dentaturn. Toothed, as saw teeth. 
depressd. Flattened; lying down flat. 
dioica. With the stamens and pistils in sep- 
arate flowers on different plants. 
discolor. Two-colored; having different 
colors. 

florid urn. Bearing flowers; flowering. 
fruticosa. Bushy; shrubby. 

Gale. An aromatic plant. 
glabra. Smooth; without hairs. 
glandtdijera. Having small glands. 
glandulosa. Glandular. 
glaucescciis. Covered with a gray bloom; 
glaucous. 

glaucophylla. Having gray-blue leaves. 
gracile. Slender, slight in form. 
groenlandicum. From Greenland. 
hispid a; hispid us. Having stiff hairs or 
bristles. 

hirsuta. Rough, hairy; having long distinct 
hairs. 

hcrigontalis. Level; horizontal. 
horrida. Horrible; offensive. 
humilis. Low-growing. 
incana. Gray with age; hoary. 
involucratd. With an involucre. 

Kalmianum. Named for Peter Kalm. 
labrusca. A very old name pertaining to the 
wild grapevine. 
lacus^tre. Living by the lake. 

Lentago. Ancient Latin name of a shrub. 
ligustrina. Privet-like; resembling privet. 
longifolia. Bearing long leaves. 

Lonicera. The honeysuckle. 
lucidd. Shining; glistening. 
macrocarpon. Bearing large fruit. 
melanocarpd. Bearing dark or black fruit. 
mernbranaceum. Being of the texture of 
membranes. 
minus. Small; less. 
mollis. Soft; tender. 

mucronata. Having a stiff and sharp point. 
nigra; nigrum. Black. 
ohlongifolia. With oblong leaves. 
obovdtus. Obovate; reversed ovate. 
occidentalis. Western. 
odoratus. Sweet-smelling; fragrant. 
oligocarpd. Bearing but little fruit. 
opulifolius. Having leaves like the snowball 
bush. Viburnum opulus. 

Opulus. Snowball; cranberry. 
ovalifolium. Bearing oval leaves. 
ovatus. Elliptic, the broader end toward the 
base. 


oxyacanthoides. Resembling the hawthorn, 
with sharp spines. 

Oxycoccos. Bearing acid berries; cranberry. 
palustris. Bog-loving; growing in swampy 
ground. 

paniculatd. Having panicles of flowers. 
parviflorus. Bearing small flowers. 
pauciflorum. With few flowers. 
pedicellaris. With distinct flower stalks. 
pennsylvanicum. From Pennsylvania. 
petiolaris. Stalked; petioled. 

Polifolia. Many-leaved. 
prinoides. Resembling winter-berry. 
procumbens. Lying along the ground; 
trailing. 

prolificum. Prolific. 

prostratum. Lying flat on the ground. 
prunifolium. Bearing leaves like the plum tree, 
pubescens. Downy with soft short hairs. 
pumila. Low; dwarfish; little. 
punctata. Marked with dots. 
quinquefolia. Five leaflets. 
racemosa; racemosus. Bearing racemes. 
repens. Creeping and rooting. 
rostratd. Having a beak. 
rotundifolia. Having round leaves. 
rubiginosa. Rust-colored; rusty. 
salicifolia. Bearing leaves like the willow. 
sanguined. Blood-red; bloody. 
scdndens. Climbing. 
sericea. Silky. 
serissima. Late-fruiting. 
setigera. Bristle-bearing. 
spicata; spkatum. Spike-like; pointed. 
spinosd. Bearing spines; spiny. 
stdmineum. With prominent stamens; 
stamen-like. 

stolonifera. Bearing suckers or runners. 
syrticold. Growing on a sand bank. 
tomentosa. Covered with short, soft matted 
hairs; woolly. 

Toxicodendron. Poison-leaved. 
triflorus. Three-flowered. 
trijolia; trifoliata. With three leaflets; 
three-leaved. 

triloba. With three lobes. 
tristis; triste. Dull-colored; sad; gray. 
typhina. Shaped like antlers. 
uliginosum. Growing in mud. 

Uva-ursi. Bearberry. 
vdcillans. Swaying; unsteady. 

Vernix. Varnish. 
verticillata. Whorled. 

villosa; villosus. Downy; with shaggy hairs. 
virginiana. Virginian. 
vitdceae. Vine-like; like the grape vine. 
Vitis-Idaea. 'Very ancient name of doubtful 
application. 

vulpina. Fox-like; pertaining to a fox, vulpes; 
reddish-brown, the color of the fox. 
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The study of plant names both botanical and common is very inter- 
esting and a considerable bibliography is available to those wishing to 
pursue the subject further. 

The Form and Structure of Shrubs 

A pictorial glossary of the principal terms used in 
describing the shrubs included in this bulletin. 

When I informed a friend that I was compiling a bulletin on the 
shrubs of Michigan, he instantly asked if sufficient pictures were being 
used to make the work useful to beginners; stating that no amount of 
words could take the place of illustrations. Concurring in the idea, 
although the usual glossary had already been prepared, it was decided 
to include illustrations for those descriptive terms which would permit 
of such treatment and where it was felt the illustration would make the 
terms more understandable. The illustrations are arranged alphabetically 
in accordance with the usual practice for glossaries and it is hoped they 
will prove useful to the student. 

In the descriptions of the shrubs there will be found many com- 
binations of the terms herein listed and illustrated. For example ‘‘crenu- 
late-serrate” and ‘^crenulate-denticulate.” The terms are thus used to 
indicate a combination of forms somewhat modified. Teeth which are 
crenulate-serrate would neither be purely crenulate nor serrate, but an 
intergrading of the two. The same applies to crenulate-denticulate. 

In the shapes of leaves we have the same thing. A leaf may be too 
narrow to be classed as elliptic and still too wide to be strictly lanceolate. 
When this occurs it is called elliptic-lanceolate, a modification of the 
two forms. Linear-lanceolate is another combination of descriptive tertns 
the meaning of which is obvious. 

In the shape of the corolla will be found such descriptive terms as 
long-campanulate. In this case the corolla is bell-shaped, but the tube 
is somewhat longer than would ordinarily be applied to a strictly 
campanulate form. 

The same principle holds true in describing fruits where we find the 
term subglobose to describe a berry which is slightly less than a globe 
in form. 

The student will have no difficulty in mastering these combined terms. 
They are too inexact to translate into satisfactory illustrations and are 
further evidence of the great variability of plants and the difficulty 
experienced by man in trying to accurately fit description to them, 
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acuminate 


(at apex) 
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campanulate 


(corolla) 
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Keys to the Genera of Michigan Shrubs 

These keys have been adapted from and follow the general style of ‘Keys to 
Woody Plants,’ by W. C. Muenscher, 1936, Ithaca, N. Y. 


KEY I 

Shrubs with scale-like, linear or needle-like leaves. 

1. Leaves alternate, scattered 

2. Leaves less than 3 inm. long, scale-like, close pressed and imbricated, 


densely pubescent; low shrub Hudsonia^ p. 167 

2, Leaves more than 3 mm. long, not scale-like 

3. Leaves strongly involute, blunt; fruit a red or pulpy 

berry-like drupe Empetrum, p. 137 

3. Leaves flat, green beneath, sharp-pointed, not over 2 mm. wide; 

fruit red, drupe-like Taxus, p. 49 

I. Leaves in whorls of 3, needle-like, with a white line beneath, of sometimes 

scale-like on the same plant; fruit berry-like Juniperus, p. 49 


KEY II 

Shrubs with opposite, pinnately compound leaves. 

I. Leaflets 3, of nearly equal size; petioles long; older bark white-striped; flowers 


in drooping racemes; fruit a bladder-like inflated capsule Staphylea, p- 151 

1. Leaflets 5-11, oblong, or ovate-lanceolate; bark with large raised, corky 

lenticels; flowers in compound cymes; fruit small and berry-like Sambucus, p. 231 


KEY III 

Shrubs with alternate compound leaves. 

1. Leaves bipinnately compound; stems prickly; fruit drupe-like Aralia, p. 173 

L Leaves once compound 

2. Leaves 3 -foliate 

3. Stipules present 

4. Stipules attached to the petiole for at least half 

their length Rosa, p. 119 

4. Stipules not attached to the petiole for half their length Rubus, p. 1 1 1 

3. Stipules absent 

5. Lateral leaflets not symmetrical; without tendrils; often climbing 

by aerial roots; fruit a whitish drupe Rhus Toxicodendron, p. 143 

5. Lateral leaflets symmetrical 

6. Petioles 1-3 cm. long, leaf margins crenate; 

fruit a red drupe Rhus canadensis, p. 144 

6. Petioles 5-10 cm. long; leaf margins entire or serrulate; 

fruit a winged samara Ptelea, p- 135 

2. Leaves more than 3-foliate 

7. Leaves palmately compound 

8. Stems with spines or prickles, biennial; fruit a colleaion of 

small drupes on a spongy receptacle Rubus, p- HI 

8. Stems without spines or prickles; a vine climbing by 

branched tendrils; fruit a berry P seder a, p. 159 

7. Leaves pinnately compound 

9. Stems without thorns, prickles or bristles 

10. Leaflets entire 

11. Leaflets subtended by stipels, 21-51, about 1-1,5 cm. 

long, white-canescent; fruit a pod Amorpha, p. 133 

1 1 . Leaflets not subtended by stipels 
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12. Leaflets 5-7, about 1 cm. long, silky; low shrub with shreddy bark; 

petals yellow; fruit a collection of dry achenes PotentilU, p. 109 

12. Leaflets 7-13, about 4-11 cm. long, mostly glabrous; tall shrub; 

fruit a small whitish drupe Rhus Vernix^ p. 141 

10. Leaflets dentate, or only a few-toothed toward the apex, opposite, 
nearly sessile; axis of leaf wing-margined in one species; 

sap milky; fruit a sort of dry drupe Rhus, p. 139 

9. Stems bearing thorns, prickles or bristles 

13. Stipules absent; leaflets dotted with pellucid glands, margins entire; 

wood yellow; fruit a capsule with a strong lemon flavor Z.(inthoxylu7n, p, 135 

13. Stipules present; leaflets without pellucid glands; wood not yellow; 
no lemon odor 

14. Stipules attached to the petiole half their length or more; 

margin of leaflets evenly serrate Rosa, p, 1 19 

14. Stipules attached at the base of the petiole only; margin of leaflets 

generally coarsely and unevenly toothed or doubly serrate Rubtts, p. 1 U 

KEY IV 

Shrubs with opposite or whorled simple leaves. 

1. Leaves with lobes 

2. Petioles usually with stipules and glands; fruit a drupe Viburnum, p. 221 

2. Petioles without stipules and glands; fruit a samara Acer, p. 153 

1. Leaves without lobes 

3. Stems climbing, ascending or decumbent 

4. Leaves connate, sessile or on stalks less than 8 mm. long, green 

beneath; flowers large, 2-lipped; fruit a berry Lonicera, p. 2 11 

4. Leaves oblanceolate, finely serrate, nearly sessile; flowers regular, 

small, dark-maroon; fruit a rough capsule; seeds red Evonymus, p. 147 

3. Stems erect or ascending 

5. Margin of leaves entire 

6. Leaves and twigs covered with rusty scales Shepherdia, p. 171 

6, Leaves and twigs not covered with rusty scales 

7. Leaves with pellucid dots; low shrubs; 

fruit a capsule Hypericum, p. 166 

7. Leaves without pellucid dots 

8. Twigs 2-edged, flattened or winged; leaves sessile or 
practically so, leathery, lower surface glaucous, 

margin serrate Katmia poli folia, p. 185 

8. Twigs not 2-edged, flattened or winged; 
leaves with distina petioles 

9. Leaves persistent, tending to be crowded toward 
the end of the season^s growth, often in whorls 

of 3, leathery; fruit a capsule...... Kalmia, p. 183 

9, Leaves deciduous, scatter^ in pairs along the 
season’s growth, or sometimes in whorls 

10. Lateral buds above the axils, imbedded in 
the bark; leaves often in whorls of 3; 

fruit a head of nutlets CephaLmthus, p. 208 

10. Lateral buds axillary, not imbedded in 
the bark; leaves opposite 

11. Bark of stems and branches loose, 
peeling off in long shreddy pieces; 
fruit a berry 

12. Twigs very slender; low shaib, 

3-10 dm. high Symphoricarpos, p, 219 

12. Twigs of medium thickness; tall 

shrubs, over 1 m. high Lonicera, p. 2 1 1 

11. Bark of stems and older branches smooth, 
not peeling off in long shreds 



13, Leaves with lateral veins running somewhat 
parallel with margin and meeting near the 

apex; fruit a drupe Cornus, 

13. Leaves with lateral veins ending near the 
margin and not running to the apex; 

fruit a drupe Viburnum, 

5. Margin of leaves not entire, usually serrate or dentate 

14. Opposite bases of petioles connected by a distinct transverse line or ridge 

15. Buds naked or with 1 pair of visible bud scales; 

fruit fleshy Viburnum, 

15. Buds not naked, with several overlapping scales; 

fruit a dry capsule Diervilla, 

14. Opposite bases of petioles not conneaed by a distinct transverse 
line or ridge; leaves glabrous on upper surface; petiole 5-18 mm, 
long; branchlets green; fruit a smooth capsule. Evonymus, 

KEY V 

Shrubs with alternate simple leaves. 

1. Leaves with lobes 

2, Stems climbing by tendrils without discs; vines Vitis, p. 161 

2. Stems erect 

3. Leaves palmately lobed and veined 

4. Older bark separating in numerous thin layers 

5. Leaves and twigs glandular-clammy; 

fruit an aggregation of drupelets Rubus odoratus, p. 113 

5. Leaves and twigs not glandular-clammy; 

fruit an inflated pod Physocarpus, p. 93 

4. Older bark close, not separating in layers 

6. Leaves glandular beneath; petiole short; spines generally 

present; fruit a smooth or prickly berry Ribes, p. 85 

6. Leaves not glandular beneath, 1-3 dm. in diameter; spines 
present on midrib; petioles long; flowers greenish-white in 

panicles; fruit a 2-seeded drupe Fatsia, p. 173 

3. Leaves and veins not as above 

7. Leaves pinnately lobed 

8. Leaves with numerous deep, rounded lobes on each side 
of the midrib, sweet-scent^ shrubs; 

fruit small, nut-like Myrica asplenifolia, p. 72 

8. Leaves with few to several shallow, rounded or point^ 
lobes on each side of the midrib; not sweet-scented 

9. Leaves 1-2 dm. long; buds clustered at ends of 

branches; fruit an acorn Quercus, p. 79 

9. Leaves 2-13 cm. long, buds not clustered at ends of 

twigs; fruit a small pome Crataegus, p. 102 

7. Leaves not pinnately lobed, but irregularly lobed; 

buds scaly Crataegus, p. 102 

1. Leaves without lobes 

10. Leaves with entire margins 

11. Leaves generally with a pair of tendrils at the base of the petiole; 
stems usually with spines or prickles, green and climbing; 

fruit a blue or black berry Smilax, p. 53 

11, Leaves without tendrils at base of petiole 

12. Leaves persistent, leathery and sometimes revolute 

13, Stems creeping, prostrate or forming dense, low mats 

14. Stems covered with brown hairs, prostrate or creeping; 
leaves cordate at base, 2-7 cm. long, oval-oblong; 

fruit a capsule Epigaea, p. 189 

14. Stems not covered with brown hairs 


p. 175 

p. 221 

p. 221 

p. 209 
p. 147 
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15. Leaves glaucous on the lower surface Vdccmium (cranberries), p. 207 

15. Leaves green on the lower surface 

16. Leaves with black dots on the lower surface, thick 

and leathery, 5-18 mm. long Vdcciniurn Vitb-Idaea, p. 205 

16. Leaves without black dots on the lower surface, 

1-1.5 cm. long, obovate-spatulate Arctostaphylos, p. 191 

13. Stems erect 

17. Lower surface of leaves covered with dense, woolly, rusty-brown 

hairs; fruit a capsule Ledum, p. 1 82 

17. Lower surface of leaves not densely covered with rusty-brown hairs 

18. Leaves white on the lower surface, linear-lanceolate, rcvoluce; 

low shrubs; fruit a capsule Ajtdrowrdu, p. 185 

18, Leaves light green on lower surface, leathery, slightly rcvolur<>; 

fruit a subglobose capsule Kctlmia, p, 183 

12. Leaves deciduous 

19. Bark and leaves aromatic; flowers yellow, before the leaves which are 

oblong-obovate and pale beneath; fruit a red obovoid drupe Benzoin, p. 83 

19. Bark and leaves not aromatic 

20. Branchlets enlarged at the nodes; bark very fibrous and leathery; 
flowers before the leaves which are oval-obovate; 

fruit a red ovoid drupe Dircd, p, 169 

20. Branchlets not enlarg^ at the nodes 

21, Lateral veins running parallel to the margins of the leaf and 
ending near the apex; leaves ovate, obovate or oval, 5-9 cm. 
long, clustered at the ends of the branches; fruit small, 

globose, blue when ripe Cornus, p. 175 

21. Lateral veins not running parallel to the margin of the leaf 

22. Leaves 1.5-3 dm. long, not crowded at the end of the lateral 

branches; fruit 7-13 cm. long, pulpy when ripe Amriina, p. 81 

22. Leaves smaller 

23. Each hud covered with a single hood-like scale; 

flowers in catkins Salix, p. 55 

23. Each bud covered by more than one scale; 
flowers not in catkins 

24. Petioles 6-12 mm. long; apex of leaf mucronate; 

fruit red, dmpe-Iikc on long pedkG\s,.Nemoparif/ms, p. 145 

24. Petioles less than 1 cm. long, or none 

25. Lower surface of leaves covered with 
yellow resinous dots 

26. Leaves when crushed sweet-scented; apt^x 
of leaf rounded, often with a few teeth; 

fruit a waxy drupe Myrica Gale, p. 72 

26. Leaves not sweet-scented 

27. Fruit a capsule Lyonid, p. 187 

27- Fruit a berry Gaylu ffadd, p. 193 

25. Lower surface of leaves not covered W'ith 
yellow resinous dots 

28. Branchlets greenish or reddish and 
minutely white-speckled or hairy; 

fruit a berry. Vacemium, p. 195 

28. Branchlets with gray or brownish 
shreddy bark, not white-speckled 
or hairy; fruit globular capsules 

T -t . in leafless racemes Lyorm, p. 137 

10. Leaves with margms not entire, generally dentate, serrate, etc. 

29. Shrubs with thorny branches and twigs 

2 0 * glands near the upper end; fruit a drupe Prunu.t, p, 129 

70 iu F.f glands near upper end; fruit a pome Crataegus, p, 102 

29. Shrubs without thorny branches and twigs 
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31. Stems climbing or twining; vines; leaf margins crenate-serrate; 

lateral veins not straight; fruit an orange capsule Celastms, p. 149 

31. Stems erect; shrubs 

32. Stems low, 1-2 dm., almost herbaceous, from subterranean creeping stems; 

leaves persistent, wintergreen flavor; fruit red, berry-like Gault heriaf p. 191 

32. Stems higher, more than 2 dm. 

33. Leaves with 3 nearly equal veins from near the base; 

much branched shrubs; fruit a capsule.... Ceanothus, p. 157 

33. Leaves with 1 main vein 

34. Buds with distinct stalks 

35. Leaves crenate-dentate to wavey, base oblique; 

fruit a 2-celled, woody pod Hamamelis, p. 91 

35. Leaves serrate or doubly serrate; base not oblique; 
fruit small nutlets in a persistent cone-like 

woody structure Alnus, p. 77 

34. Buds without distinct stalks 

36. Buds naked, leaf base slightly or not at all oblique; 

fruit berry-like Rhamnus, p. 155 

36. Buds with scales 

37. Each bud covered with one hood-like scale Salix, p. 55 

37. Each bud covered with two or more scales 

38. Leaves variously lobed or coarsely serrate 

39. Leaves short and broad; shrub thorny; 

fruit a pome Crataegus^ p. 102 

39. Leaves elongated; shrub not thorny; 

fruit an acorn Quercus, p. 79 

38. Leaves not as above 

40. Base of leaf broad, rounded, cordate or 
subcordate 

41. Leaf margins evenly and simply 
serrate, dentate or crenate 

42. Leaves 3-8 cm. long, not waxy 
on the upper surface; fruit 
a berry-like pome ^.Amelanchier, p. 99 

42. Leaves 4-8 cm. long, waxy on 
the upper surface; fruit a 

berry-like pome Pyrus, p. 97 

41. Leaf margins unevenly and mostly 
doubly serrate or dentate 

43. Bark on young stems with trans- 
versely elongated lenticels; 

fruit a samara in 

cone-like catkins Betula, p. 75 

43. Bark without lenticels; leaves 
ovate or ovate-oblong, not 
taper pointed, hairy; branchlets 
with bristly hairs; fruit a 
nut within a husk-like 


involucre Corylus, p. 73 

40. Base of leaf tapering or acute 

44. Lower surface of leaves covered 
with yellow glands, scurf or dots 
45. Leaves sweet-scented when 


crushed, mostly entire towards 
the base, lower surface cov- 
ered with yellow resinous 
glands; fruit a waxy 

drupe Myrica Gale, p. 72 

45. Leaves not sweet scented (46) 
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coriaceous, persistent, lower surface covered with yellowish 

fniit a capsule in one-sided, leafy racemes Chamaeddphne, p. 189 

not coriaceous, deciduous, lower surface covered with 

#t||owish resin globules; fruit berry-like Gaylunada^ p. 193 

leaves not covered with yellow glands or dots 
t^Lfidrib of leaf with dark glands on the upper surface; 

* /fUtc a berry-like pome Pyrus, p. 97 

jVJidrib of leaf without dark glands 
r Fruit £eshy 

49. Stipules small, sharp and persistent, nearly black, 

fruit red, in clusters, berty-Iike Ilex, p. 144 

49. Stipules not as above; fruit black, berry-like Rhamnus, p. 155 

48. Fruit a dry capsule or follicle 

50. Leaves serrate or doubly serrate; fruit folliailar, 

in corymbs or panicles Spiraea, p» 95 

50. Leaves serrulate; fruit a 5-valved capsule 

borne in open clusters Lyonia, p. 187 



The Shrubs of Michigan 

TAXACEAE — Yew Family 

Trees or shrubs with alternate, evergreen, linear leaves; flowers dioecious, 
or rarely monoecious, borne on short scaly peduncles, the sterile globular, con- 
sisting of a few naked stamens with anther cells, the fertile consisting of an 
erect ovule which becomes a bony-coated seed, furnished with a fleshy outer 
disk. 

Only the following genus occurs in Michigan, 

Taxus [Tourn.] L. — ^Yews 

Taxus canadensis Marsh. (American Yew, Ground Hemlock). Fig. 1. A 
low, straggling evergreen shrub, rarely more than 1 meter high; leaves flat, 

pointed, 10-25 mm. long; 1-2 mm. wide, 
rigid, green on both sides, bitter, spiral on 
the branches, appearing two-ranked. Flowers 
in early spring, dioecious or monoecious, 
solitary in the axils of the leaves of the pre- 
vious year’s growth. Fruit a nut-like chestnut- 
brown bony seed, about 5 mm. long, nearly 
enclosed when ripe in a coral-red, pulpy, 
berry-like cup; ripe in midsummer. 

Commonly in evergreen woods from New- 
foundland to Virginia, west to Iowa and 
Manitoba. Michigan, throughout. 

In Michigan the Aunerican Yew is often 
found in deep cedar swamps and bogs, like 
some of our herbaceous plants, apparently 
entirely out of its natural habitat. The gen- 
eric name Taxus is derived from the Greek word taxon, meaning bow. It is said 
that the Indians often made their bows of its wood. The American Yew char- 
acteristically appears to be healthy and vigorous, and when bearing the trans- 
lucent red fruits artistically arranged among the dark green leaves it makes a 
most beautiful appearance. 

PIN ACE AE — ^PiNE Family 

Mostly evergreen trees, or rarely shrubs, with resinous juice; leaves mostly 
awl-shaped or needle-shaped, entire; flowers monoecious or rarely dioecious, 
borne in or having the form of scaly cations, of which the fertile become cones 
or berry-like; ovules 2 or more at the base of each scale. 

Juniperus is the only genus of this family in Michigan which includes plants 
that may be classified as shrubs. 

Juniperus [Toum.] L. — ^Junipers 

Decumbent shrub forming large mats; leaves in whorls of three, 

linear, prickly pointed /. communis var. depressa, p. 5 1 

Trailing shrub; leaves mostly scale-like /. horizpntalis, p. 51 
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JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS VAR. DEPRESSA FIG. 2 
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Jumperus communis L. var. depressa Pursh. (Prostrate Juniper) . Fig. 2. 
Low spreading evergreen shrub about 1 m. high and often several m. in 

diameter; leaves 8-13 mm. long, 1-1.5 mm. 
wide, straight or nearly so, sharp-pointed 
with a white stripe beneath; flowers in the 
axils of the younger branches, opening in 
the early spring; fruit resembling a berry, 
6-10 mm. in diameter, sweet, fleshy, arom- 
atic, ripening in the autumn of the third year. 

Common in poor rocky soil and pastures 
from Labrador to British Columbia, south to 
Massachusetts, New York, along the Great 
Lakes and in the Rocky Mountains to Col- 
orado and Utah. Michigan, throughout. 

The seeds of the Prostrate Juniper seem 
to germinate easily and a community of 
these shrubs is apt to contain a large pro- 
portion of young plants in all sizes which 
are easy to transplant. The berries are used in making gin. They also have 
medicinal qualities and are used as a diuretic. 

Juniperus horizontalis Moench. (Creeping Juniper). Fig. 3. Prostrate, 
evergreen shrub, sometimes spreading over a considerable area; leaves bluish- 

green, scale-like, with a sharp point, or oc- 
casionally awl-shaped on young strong-grow- 
ing shoots; flowers early spring; fruit a dark 
fleshy berry, ripening during the second 
summer. 

Rocky or sandy shores and banks, borders 
of swamps, etc., Newfoundland to New 
England, New York, northern Michigan, 
Minnesota and northward. Michigan, shores 
of Upper Peninsula and the northern part 
of the Lower Peninsula. 

To those who are accustomed to thinking 
of evergreens only as trees or upright shrubs 
it is a curious sight to see the long, creeping 
branches of this Juniper spreading among 
the other vegetation near the shores of the 
lakes and swamps of the northern Michigan counties. It belongs strictly to 
the north and unlike some other such species it seems never to have adopted 
the bogs of our southern counties as a habitat. 

LILIACEAE— Lily Family 

Herbaceous or woody plants and vines; leaves deciduous, alternate, simple, 
various in outline; flowers regular, mostly perfect with a 6-parted perianth 
arranged in two circles; stamens 6, one before each of the divisions of the peri- 
anth; carpels 3, united; ovary 3-celled; fruit a few-to-many-seeded pod or berry. 
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The lily family is represented by many genera and species in Michigan. Only 
the following genus, however, contains plants which may be classified as shrubs. 


Smilax [Tourn.] L. — Greenbriers 

Flower stem shorter or hardly longer than the petioles; 


leaves thickened; berries blue-black 5. rotundifolia 

Flower stem 2-4 times the length of the petioles; 

leaves thin or thinnish; berries black S. hispida 


Smilax rotundifolia L. (Common Greenbrier, Horse Brier) . Fig. 4. Climb- 
ing woody vines, the stems and branches terete, prickly with scattered spines 

up to 1 cm. in length, glabrous; branchlets 
zigzag, more or less 4-angular; leaves decid- 
uous, simple, alternate, ovate or round-ovate, 
often broader than long, slightly cordate at 
the base, acute or acuminate at the apex, 
entire or obscurely denticulate, 5 nerved, 
5-15 cm. long, green both sides, thick and 
shining when mature; petioles 6-12 mm. 
long with a pair of tendrils at their base 
by which the plant climbs; flowers dioecious, 
in 6-25 flowered umbels, small greenish or 
yellowish, regular, the perianth segments all 
distinct and deciduous, pubescent at the tip; 
filaments 2-3 times as long as the anthers; 
peduncles flattened, generally shorter than 
the petioles; pedicels 2-8 mm. long; berries 
blue-black with a bloom, 6-8 mm. in diameter, 1-3 seeded. Flowers, June; fruit 
ripe October and November. 

Moist thickets and in woods. Nova Scotia, Ontario to Minnesota, Florida 
and Texas. Michigan, infrequent southern peninsula. 

This Smilax is very variable, passing into the named variety quadrangular is 
(Muhl.) Wood, which has branches and especially branchlets 4-angular, and 

is more common westward. I have collected 
the variety in Berrien County and the 
branches were square enough to have been 
mechanically shaped. 




Smilax hispida Muhl. (Hispid Green- 
brier) . Fig. 5. Stems glabrous, long and 
climbing, the lower and older parts generally 
diickly beset with long and weak blackish 
bristly prickles, the flowering branchlets 
mostly naked; leaves deciduous, simple, thin, 
dark-green and shining both sides, ovate, 
abruptly acute and cuspidate at the apex, 
obtuse or subcordate at the base, 7 nerved, 
5-13 cm, long, rough-margined; petioles 8-18 
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mm. long, tendril-bearing; flowers dioecious in 6-25 flowered umbels, small, 
greenish or yellowish, regular, the perianth segments lanceolate, nearly 6 mm. 
long, distinct and deciduous; filaments a little longer than the anthers; peduncles 
flattened, 2-4 times as long as the petioles; pedicels 4-10 mm. long; berries 
globose, black without a bloom, 6-8 mm. in diameter; 1 -seeded, or rarely with 
2 seeds. Flowers, June; fruit, October, November. 

Moist thickets Connecticut to Virginia, west to Ontario, Minnesota, Kansas 
and Texas. Michigan, throughout. 

The Hispid Greenbrier is widely distributed in both peninsulas of Michigan 
and is a familiar vine in thickets generally. The attractive fruit is frequently 
used in winter bouquets. 

SALICACEAE — ^Willow Family 

Trees or shrubs with bitter bark and alternate, simple leaves; flowers dioeci- 
ous, both kinds in catkins, each flower subtended by a bract, without perianth, 
the staminate with two to many stamens, the pistillate with a single compound 
pistil composed of two carpels and two more or less divided stigmas. At matur- 
ity the pistil opens setting free the small seeds which are furnished with long 
silky down. The family includes two genera, Salix, the willows, and Populus, 
the aspens and poplars, or cottonwoods. None of the latter are classed as shrubs 
in Michigan and are therefore not treated here. 

S alix [T ourn.] L. — illo ws 

Salix is a very large genus of trees and shrubs, varying in size from the giant 
willow trees of the river banks and low lands to the alpine forms scarcely more 
than a centimeter in height. The willow hybridizes naturally, and it is this which 
makes the determination of the different species so diflEcult. For the purpose 
of the beginner it is felt that it would be confusing and might lead to discour- 
agement to include the many forms and varieties which have been studied by 
the experts and given names. Therefore only a few of the more stable species 
are listed. To those who wish to study the willows in more detail there are 
available the regular botanical manuals and several monographs, the names of 
which will gladly be furnished. 

1. Catkins borne on short lateral leafy branchlets; scales yellowish, 

deciduous; style short or obsolete; stigmas thick, notched 

2. Stamens 3 or more 

3. Leaves green both sides, with long-acuminate curv'ed tips; 

fruit mature early summer; capsule conic-ovoid S, lucida, p. 57 

3. Leaves pale or white beneath, short-acuminate; 

fruit mature in autumn; capsule conic-subulate S. serisstma, p. 59 

2. Stamens 2; leaves linear, tapering at each end, remotely denticulate; 

capsule blunt, short-pedicelled; stigmas large, sessile S. longifolia, p, 59 

1. Catkins lateral or terminal; scales persistent, colored at the tip; 

erect or ascending shrubs 

4. Capsules glabrous 

5. Stipules persistent, conspicuous 

6. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, dull above; stipules generally 

large, serrate; capsule greenish S. cord at a, p. 59 

6. Leaves ovate or obovate, shining above, glandular-serrate; 
stipules large, ear-shaped, dentate; 

capsule attenuate-beaked S. glaucophylla, p. 61 
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5. Stipules obsolete or minute 

7. Leaves glabrous or quickly glabrate 

8. Leaves short-oval, glandular-serrate, mostly subcordate 
at base, dark green above, glabrous; capsule very nar- 
row, acute; style very short S. balsamifera p. 61 

8. Leaves oblong-linear, entire, obtuse, acutish at base, 
smooth both sides; capsule oblong-conic, reddish- 

green S. pedicellaris, p. 61 

7. Leaves covered with long silky tomentum on both sides, 
ovate or broadly lanceolate, finely serrate; stipules conspic- 
uous, ovate-cordate, glandular-serrate; capsule subsessile..^*. syrticola, p. 63 
4. Capsules pubescent 

9. Catkins sessile on old wood, naked at base, appearing before the leaves 

10. Mature leaves glabrous or glabrate beneath 

11. Leaves lanceolate to elliptic, smooth and bright-green 

above, becoming smooth and glaucous S. discolor, p. 65 

11. Leaves narrowly lanceolate, taper-pointed, finely serrate, 
soon glabrous; mature capsule 4-6 mm. long, 

ovoid at base, beaked S, petiolaris, p. 65 

10. Mature leaves pubescent at least beneath 

12. Leaves dull grayish-tomentose; capsule slender-beaked 

13. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, 5-1 5 cm. long; stipules 

medium, semi-ovate, entire or toothed S. humilis, p. 67 

13. Leaves linear-oblanceolate, 1-5 cm. long; 

stipules minute, deciduous S. tristts, p. 67 

12. Leaves lustrous beneath, minutely silky-pubescent, 
narrowly lanceolate, 0.4-1 dm. long, finely serrate; 

capsule blunt, ovoid-oblong, 4 mm. long S. sertcea, p. 69 

9. Catkins leafy-bracted at base, appearing with the leaves 

14. Leaves obovate to elliptic-lanceolate, strongly wrinkled in age, 
grayish-pubescent or glabrate beneath; capsule gray-pubescent, 

long-pedicelled and long, slender-beaked, style nearly obsolete S. to strata, p. 69 

14. Leaves oblong to linear-lanceolate, covered with a dense white 
tomentum beneath, becoming glabrate above; capsule ovoid-conic, 
acute, densely white-woolly; style dark-red S. Candida, p. 71 

Salix lucida MuliL (Shining Willow). Fig. 6. Tall shrub, 1-3 m. high; 
bark brown, smooth or somewhat scaly; twigs yellowish-brown and glossy; 

leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, ovate- 
lanceolate or narrower, 5-15 cm. long, finely 
and evenly serrate, rusty-pubescent when very 
young, in maturity thick, leathery, glabrous, 
green and shining on both sides; stipules 
small, oblong or semicircular, generally per- 
sistent; catkins appearing with the leaves on 
short leafy branches, staminate 2-5 cm. long, 
fertile becoming 3-5 cm. long in fruit; cap- 
sule rounded at base, 4-5 — 6.5 mm. long, 
pale-brown or greenish; style about 0.5 mm. 
long, entire; stigmas short, thick. Flowers, 
April, May; fruit, June. 

The Shining Willow is found along the 
banks of streams, lakes and in roadside 
ditches from Newfoundland to Manitoba, 
south to Pennsylvania, Illinois and Nebraska. Michigan, common throughout. 
This is a most beautiful willow and adds materially to our natural landscape. 
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Salix serisstma (Bailey.) Fernald. (Autumn Willow). Fig. 7. A shrub 
1-4 m. high; bark olive-brown and shining; stipules none; leaves simple, alter- 
nate, deciduous, elliptic or oblong-lanceolate, 
short-acuminate, rounded at the base, 4-8 
cm. long, 1-3 cm. broad, closely serrulate, 
glabrous, dark-green and shining above, pale 
or whitish beneath; catkins appearing with 
the leaves, on short leafy twigs, staminate 
1-1.5 cm. long, the fertile becoming loosely 
flowered, 2-3.5 cm. long, scales obovate, pale 
yellow; capsule narrowly conical, olive- or 
brown-tinged, 7-10 mm. long, glabrous, ripe 
in late autumn, the pedicel twice exceeding 
the gland; style short and thick. Flowers, 
June, July; fruit persistent until autumn. 

The range of the Autumn Willow is from 
Quebec to New Jersey, west to Alberta and 
Minnesota. It is found in bogs and swamps, 
mostly in calcareous regions. Michigan, throughout. 

The Autumn Willow is so named because of its late flowering. 

Salix longifolia Muhl. (Sandbar Willow, Longleaf Willow). Fig. 8. A 
shrub with clustered stems 1.5-4 m. taU, or sometimes higher; bark grayish; 

branchlets reddish-brown, usually glabrous; 
stipules mostly lacking; leaves simple, alter- 
nate, deciduous, linear or oblong-lanceolate, 
3-15 cm. long, 4-15 mm. broad, tapering at 
each end, nearly sessile, more or less silky 
when young, at length smooth and green 
both sides, the margin with widely spaced, 
slender, sharp teeth; catkins appearing with 
or after the leaves; staminate clustered at 
the tips of slender branches, 1.5-3 cm. long, 
5-8 mm. wide, the pistillate solitary at the 
ends of rather long leafy shoots, loosely 
flowered, scales lanceolate, thinly pubescent, 
yellow, deciduous; capsule short-pedicelled, 
blunt; stigmas large, very short, divided. 
Flowers, April, May; fruit into July. 

This willow ranges from Quebec to Manitoba, south to Delaware and Louis- 
iana. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Sandbar Willow is usually found in rich alluvial deposits or in places 
subject to flooding and it is for this reason that it has received one of its com- 
mon names. 

Salix cordata Mulil. (Heartleaf Willow). Fig. 9. A shrub 1.5-3. 5 m. 
high, usually with several stems; twigs green or brown, puberulent or pubescent 
when young; stipules semi-cordate or nearly round; leaves alternate, simple, 
deciduous, oblong-lanceolate or narrowly lanceolate, 4-12 cm. long, 1-4 cm. wide, 
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rounded to subcordate at base, sharply serrulate, dark-green above, slightly paler 
beneath, strongly nerved with age; catkins appearing with the leaves, 2-6 cm. 

long, rather slender; scales generally very 
pubescent, persistent; capsule narrowly ovoid, 
glabrous, 4-5 mm. long, short-pedicelled. 
Flowers, April, May; fruit through May. 

In wet places along streams and ditches 
from New Brunswick to Maryland, west to 
Manitoba and eastern Kansas. Michigan, 
common throughout. 

This is a characteristic shrub of the water 
courses. It hybridizes freely and has several 
named varieties and forms. 

Salix glaucophylla Bebb. (Broadleaf 
Willow). Fig. 10. A shrub 1-3 m. high; 
stems clustered; twigs yellowish to dark- 
brown, pubescent, becoming glabrous; stip- 
ules 3-10 mm. long, ear-shaped, serrate, persistent; leaves simple, alternate, 
deciduous, ovate, obovate, oblong-lanceolate, broadly rounded at the base, 4.5- 
12 cm. long, 2-4.5 cm. wide, short-acuminate at the apex, glandular-serrate, firm, 
dark-green and shining above, white-glaucous beneath, glabrous throughout; 
petiole stout, 6-12 mm. long; catkins appearing before the leaves, with a leafy 

bract at the base, the staminate 3-5 cm. long, 
the pistillate 4-7 cm. long in fruit; bracts 
densely white-villous, persistent; style fili- 
form; capsule slender-beaked, 9-11 mm. long, 
glabrous; pedicel slender, 2-4 mm. long. 
Flowers, April, May; fruit May and early 
June. 

Found on sandy or alluvial shores of rivers 
and lakes eastern Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick to Alberta, south to Maine, northern 
Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin. Michigan, 
throughout, but mostly along the shores; 
rare in the interior. 

The sand dunes and ridges of the Great 
Lakes are the chosen habitats of the Broad- 
leaf Willow. When growing in the shift- 
ing sand of the dunes it roots readily at the nodes, sending new shoots intpi 
the air while the roots take hold of the sand. It thus forms extensive thickets 
which are useful in holding the sand. Like most of the willows it is not con- 
stant and several varieties have been named. 

Salix halsamifera Barratt. (Balsam Willow). Fig. 11. A much-branched 
shrub, 1-2.5 m. high, or rarely a small tree up to 7 m.i in height; bark of old 
stems smooth, dull gray, branches olive; young twigs glabrous, reddish-brown, 
shining; leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, elliptic, ovate-oval to oblong-lanceo- 
late, thin, glabrous, broadly rounded and mostly subcordate at the base, acute 
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or obtuse at the apex, dark-green above, glaucous and strongly reticulate-veined 
below, 5-8 cm. long, 2-4 cm. wide, slightly glandular-serrate; petiole slender, 

6-12 mm. long; stipules minute or wanting; 
catkins appearing with the leaves, leafy- 
bracted at the base, cylindric, the staminate 
about 2 cm. long, dense, the pistillate 5-7 
cm. long, very lax in fruit; bracts villous, 
persistent; style very short; stamens 2; fila- 
ments glabrous; capsule very narrow, acute, 
4-5 mm. long; pedicel long and slender. 
Flowers, May; fruit, June. 

In swamps, low woods and thickets New- 
foundland, Labrador to Manitoba and Brit- 
ish Columbia, south to Maine, New York, 
Michigan and Minnesota. Michigan through- 
out. 

In flower the Balsam is one of the most 
beautiful willows. When growing in swampy 
ground in full sunshine it produces large, broad clumps and when so situated 
assumes its finest form. 

Salix syrticola Femald. (Furry Willow) . Fig. 12. A straggling shrub, 1-3 
m. high, with short, tomentose twigs; stipules conspicuous, ovate-cordate, gland- 
ular-serrate, exceeding the short, stout peti- 
oles; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, 
broadly ovate to ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
cuspidate-acuminate, cordate or broadly 
rounded at base, 4-8 cm. long, 1.5-3 cm. 
wide, very closely serrate with fine projecting 
gland-tipped teeth, clothed with a long, 
silky tomentum, even when full gj;own, deep 
green on both sides, prominent nerves be- 
neath; catkins appearing with the leaves, on 
pubescent peduncles, 1-2.5 cm. long bearing 
several small leaves; pistillate 2-4 cm. long 
in flower, 6-8 cm. long in fruit; capsule when 
mature 5-8 mm. long, glabrous; pedicel 
short, glabrous; stigma entire, scales all ob- 
long, pale-brown, densely covered with long 
hairs; staminate catkins 2-4 cm. long, stamens 2, filaments glabrous. Flowers, 
April, May; fruit. May, June. 

^Gray’s Manual’ gives the range of this willow as: “Shores of the Great 
Lakes.” In Michigan, all records except that from Kent are from the counties 
bordering the lakes. 

The Furry Willow is well named as the whole shrub is covered with a coat 
of woolly hairs which give it a very striking appearance. 

Salix pedicellaris Pursh. (Bog Willow) . Fig. 13. Low, 0.5-2 m. high gla- 
brous throughout; bark on older stems brown; branchlets dark-brown; stipules 
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obsolete; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, 1.5-7 cm. long, obtuse or some- 
what pointed, narrowed at base, entire, smooth on both sides, thickish, leathery 

when mature, revolute, reticulated on both 
sides, pale or glaucous beneath; fertile cat- 
kins thick-cylindric, loosely few-flowered, 
borne on long, leafy peduncles, appearing 
with the leaves; scales obovate-oval, obtuse 
or acutish, glabrous or glabrate, greenish- 
yellow; capsule reddish-green, lanceolate; stig- 
mas short, thick, entire; stamens 2, filaments 
free. (Salix myrtilloides of other authors.) 
Flowers, April, May; fruit. May, June. 

Cold bogs, eastern Quebec to British Col- 
umbia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and north- 
ern Iowa; also Idaho and Washington. 
Michigan, recorded from both the Upper 
and Lower Peninsulas; frequent throughout. 

Salix discolor Muhl. (Pussy Willow, Glaucous Willow). Fig. 14. Shrub, 
or sometimes becoming a small tree; bark thin, smooth, or somewhat scaly, dark- 
gray; twigs light to dark-brown, sometimes pubescent; buds large with glossy 
scales; stipules large and sharply toothed or entire; leaves simple, alternate, 
deciduous, lanceolate to elliptic, 5-10 cm. long, 2-3.5 cm. wide, smooth and 

bright green above, soon smooth and glau- 
cous beneath, or sometimes pubescent when 
young, margin irregular wavy-toothed or 
nearly entire; flowers appearing before the 
leaves in very early spring; staminate catkins 
thick-cylindrical, sessile on the old wood, 
dense, with long silky hairs; pistillate catkins 
sessile or with a few small leaves on the 
peduncles, becoming 4-6 cm. long in fruit; 
scales persistent, long silky-hairy; mature 
capsule 5-7 mm. long, tomentose; pedicel 
short, slender; styles short, but distinct. 
Flowers, April; fruit, May, June. 

The Pussy Willow grows in swamps and 
wet places from Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia south to Delaware, Kentucky, north- 
ern Missouri, west to North Dakota and Saskatchewan. Michigan, frequent 
throughout. 

The furry catkins of this willow creeping out from under their protecting 
scales early in the spring is a cheerful sight, as they herald the arrival of spring. 

Salix petiolaris Sm. (Slender Willow). Fig. 15. Shrub 1-3 m. high, much 
branched; twigs slender, dark-brown or purplish, glabrous to puberulent; leaves 
simple, alternate, deciduous, narrowly lanceolate, taper pointed, 3-9 cm. long, 
6-12 mm. wide, narrowed or rounded at base, finely and evenly serrate, slightly 
silky when young, soon smooth, finely reticulate on both sides in age; petiole 
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6-12 mm. long; stipules linear or semiheart-shaped, deciduous; catkins appearing 
before the leaves, the staminate obovoid 1-2 cm. long, bracteate, the pistillate 

ovoid-cylindric, at first 1-2 cm. long, in fruit 
broad and loose from the lengthening of the 
pedicels, becoming 2-4 cm. long; scales per- 
sistent, pubescent; capsule 4-6 mm. long, 
conic-ovoid, sparingly silvery-pubescent; pedi- 
cels, slender 1.5-3 mm. long; stigmas nearly 
sessile, lobed. Flowers, May; fruit, Jime. 

Damp soil New Brunswick to the Great 
Lakes region and Manitoba, south to Ten- 
nessee. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

Salix humilis Marsh. (Prairie Willow). 
Fig. 16. Shrubs with clustered stems, 1-3 m. 
high; branchlets yellowish to brown, more 
or less puberulent or glabrate; stipules me- 
dium-sized, semi-ovate, entire or toothed; 
petioles distinct, 2-8 mm. long; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, oblanceolate 
or oblong-lanceolate, 5-15 cm. long, 8-25 mm. wide, narrowed at base, acute or 
abruptly short-acuminate at the apex, entire or undulate, or undulate-serrate, 
revolute, downy above, becoming glabrate, glaucous beneath, rugose-veined and 
softly tomentose; catkins appearing before the leaves on the old wood, numer- 
ous, sessile, the staminate ovoid-cylindric, 
1-1.5 cm. long, the pistillate ovoid, 1.5-2 cm. 
long, becoming 2-4 cm. long in fruit, which 
ripens almost before the leaves appear; scales 
persistent with long silky pubescence; cap- 
sule slender, long-beaked, 8-9 mm. long, 
tomentose; pedicel about as long as the scale; 
style very short, entire; stigmas short, divid- 
ed. Flowers, April, May; fruit. May. 

The range of the Prairie or Upland Wil- 
low is from Newfoundland to Minnesota, 
south to Florida and Texas. Michigan, fre- 
quent throughout. 

As its common name indicates this willow 
is a shrub of the dry plains and barrens. 
It is noted for the great variety, size and shape of its leaves, and several 
varieties have been separated and named. 

Salix tristis Ait. (Sage Willow, Dwarf Upland Willow). Fig. 17. Low 
with numerous tufted stems 0.4-1 m. high, closely resembling Salix humilis,, 
except that it is smaller in every way; young twigs dingy-puberulent, older 
twigs dark yellow-brown and glabrate; leaves crowded, narrowly oblanceolate 
to linear-lanceolate, 1-5 cm. long, 5-12 mm. wide, narrowed at the base, obtuse 
or acute at the apex, entire with a revolute margin, green and more or les^ 
pubescent above, densely white-tomentose below; petiole very short; stipules 
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minute, deciduous; catkins appearing before the leaves, numerous, crowded, 1-1.5 
cm. long, sessile, naked, spreading, the fertile becoming 2 cm. long in fruit; 

scales 1-2 mm. long, hairy; capsule 6-7 mm. 
long, narrowly conic, with rounded base and 
long, slender beak; pedicel 1-2 mm. long; 
stigmas lobed, deeply cleft or neatly entire. 
Flowers, March, April; fruit, May. 

Found on sandy u 

hillside thickets, roadsides, etc., from Massa- 
chusetts to North Dakota, south to Florida, 
Tennessee, Missouri and eastern Nebraska. 
Michigan, infrequent; not recorded from the 
Upper Peninsula. 

Salix sericea Marsh. (Silky Willow). 
Fig. 18. Stems clustered, 1-3 m. high, light- 
brown to dark-brown, glabrous or puberulent 
to pubescent when young; stipules narrow, 
deciduous; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, narrowly lanceolate, 0.4-1 dm. 
long, 1-2 cm. broad, finely serrate, at first very silky beneath, finely reticulate 
on both surfaces in; age; catkins appearing before the leaves, narrowly cylin- 
drical, sessile to subsessile, peduncle sometimes with 2-3 small bracts, staminate 
1-2 cm. long, the fertile densely flowered, in maturity 2-3 cm. long; scales ovate 

or oval and obtuse, dark-brown, long pilose; 
capsule ovoid-oblong, 3-5 mm. long, blunt, 
silvery-pubescent, its pedicel about equaling 
the scale and twice e.^ceeding the gland; 
style obsolete or very short; stigmas short, 
notched. Flowers, May; fruit, June. 

Wet places New Brunswick west to Mich- 
igan and eastern Iowa, south to South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and southeastern Missouri. 
Michigan, very common central portion of 
state, also in Upper Peninsula. 

A tall willow with slender, purplish, some- 
what downy twigs growing in swamps and 
along streams. 

Salix rostrata Richardson. (Beaked Willow, Bebb’s Willow) . Fig. 19. Tall 
shrub, or sometimes a small tree, 2-6 m. high; stems few; branchlets numerous, 
slender, yellowish to brown, glabrous to pubescent; stipules when present semi- 
cordate, toothed, acute; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, obovate to elliptic- 
lanceolate, 3-10 cm. long, 1. 5-2.5 cm. broad, acute or acuminate, dull green 
and minutely downy above, pale to glaucous and more densely pubescent be- 
neath, serrate, crenate or subentire, thin, becoming rigid; catkins numerous, 
leafy-bracted at base, appearing with the leaves, the staminate 2-4 cm. long, 
narrowly cylindrical, very hairy, the fertile loosely flowered, 2-6 cm. long; 
scales persistent, linear-oblong, pale, rose-tipped, thinly villous; capsule tapering 
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to a very long, slender beak, pubescent, about 7 mm. long; pedicel thread-like, 
much exceeding the scales; style very short; stigmas entire or deeply parted. 

Flowers, April, May; fruit, June. 

Ranges from Newfoundland to Alaska 
south to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
eastern South Dakota, and in the western 
mountains to New Mexico and central 
California. Michigan, common throughout. 

Unlike our odier willows which grow 
either in wet ground or in dry ground the 
Beaked Willow is at home in both dry and 
wet habitats. As with many other plants 
two scientific names are in use, the other 
being Salix Bebbiana Sarg. 

Salix Candida Fliigge. (Sage Willow, 
Hoary Willow). Fig. 20. A hoary shrub 
0.5-2 m. high, the young shoots white- woolly, 
the older, red; stipules lanceolate, about as long as the petioles; leaves oblong 
to linear-lanceolate, 4-12 cm. long, 5-17 mm. wide, narrowed at the base, acute 
at the apex, rather rigid, downy above, becoming glabrate, covered with dense 
white tomentum beneath, the margins revolute and subentire; catkins appearing 
with the leaves, subsessile, cylindrical, densely flowered, the pistillate 3-5 cm. 

long and 1-1.3 cm. wide in fruit; scales 
obovate, brown, thinly white-pilose; capsule 
densely white-woolly, lanceolate, short-pedi- 
celled, 6-8 mm. long; style dark red; stigmas 
short, spreading. Flowers, May; fruit, June. 

Cold bogs in glaciated areas from New- 
foundland, west to British Columbia, south 
to New England, New Jersey, the northern 
parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota and in the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, W^yoming and 
Montana. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Hoary Willow is always conspicuous 
whether growing in its native habitat or 
planted as an ornamental in our gardens. 
Its leaves and young shoots are densely 
covered with a white, woolly pubescence which gives it this distinction. Its 
blossoms ate also outstanding and it is entitled to a place in any garden, 

MYRICACEAE — Sweet Gale Family 

Shrubs with simple, alternate, deciduous, resinous -dotted, aromatic leaves; 
flowers monoecious or dioecious in short scaly catkins, solitary in the axis of 
the bract; calyx and corolla none; stamens few-many with short, free or more 
or less united filaments; ovary 1-celled, ovule 1; style short; stigmas 2; fruit 
a drupe-like nut. 
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A family of only the following genus. 

Myrica L. — Sweet Gale, Sweet Fern, Bayberry, etc. 


Leaves only slightly serrate toward the apex Af. Gcilc 

Leaves deeply cut or pinnatifid Af, asplenifoUa 


Myrica Gale L. (Sweet Gale). Fig. 21. A branching shrub 1-1.5 m. high; 
leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, wedge-lanceolate, serrate toward the apex, 
3-6 cm. long, 8-18 mm. wide, later than the 
flowers, resinous-dotted, fragrant; flowers in 
April, mostly dioecious, individual flowers 
solitary under a scale-like bract, staminate m 
catkins 10-15 mm. long, pistillate catkins 
ovoid about 5 mm. long; scales triangular; 
fruit small, globular or short-cylindric, dry, 
coated with resinous grains of wax, each nut 
2-winged by thick persistent bractlets 2-3 mm. 
long, ripe July. 

From Labrador to Alaska, through the 
New England and middle states, as far 
south as Virginia and along the Great Lakes 
to Minnesota this shrub may be found grow- 
ing along streams, borders of ponds and in 
swamps. Michigan, common throughout. 

When crushed the leaves of the Sweet Gale feel somewhat resinous and exude 
a penetrating, rather fragrant odor. They are placed in clothing for the purpose 
of keeping out moths. The young buds were used for dyeing porcupine quills 
by the Indians. 





Myrica asplenifoUa L. (Sweet Fern). V My*. ,.pl.ni(oli.| 

rig. 22. A low, branching shrub, 3-6 dm. ' 

high, sweet-scented, branches pubescent; \ j 

leaves appearing alternate, simple, deciduous, " *•,> : 

fem-like, linear-lanceolate, 6-12 cm. long, ! 

10-15 mm. wide, acute or rounded at the j 

apex, narrowed at the base, cut into obtuse 
or pointed lobes their entire length, sinuses 

reaching nearly to the midrib, densely sprin- I / f LpI'V'v 

hied with minute, yellow, shining resinous j !, 

dots; flowers in cations, dioecious or monoe- / C *: ' ‘ \ 

cious, staminate about 2 cm. long, clustered i T*!* i ^ i ■ *' 4 

at the ends of the branches, pistillate catkins ! / '■ * 1 I-*' 

ovoid or globose, at the ends of very short \ , / ' ■ ' . ’ ; / L 

lateral branches, bur-like; ovary 1-celled ^ ^ 

f'-— . Apnl, M.,„ 

^ Saskatchewan, south to North Carolina 

P • ? diiig Species which grows in water or very wet oHces thf* 

S.«. F„ „ f..„| .J, i, ^ coJttCf tei 






it is one of the most common species. The whole plant gives out a pleasant, 
spicy odor. The leaves have been used as an ingredient in diet drinks and as 
a remedy for dysentery. 

BETULACEAE—BmcH Family 

Monoecious or rarely dioecious trees or shrubs; leaves alternate, simple, 
deciduous, straight- veined; stipules deciduous; the sterile flowers in catkins, the 
fertile clustered, spiked or in scaly catkins; the staminate flowers 1-3 together 
in the axil of each bract, consisting of a membranous 2-4 parted perianth, or 
naked, 2-10 stamens, with distinct filaments, anthers 2-celled; pistilate flowers 
with or without a calyx attached to the 2-celled ovary; style 2-cleft or divided; 
fruit a one-seeded nut or nutlet, subglobose or ovoid, more or less flattened, 
and frequently with a membranous wing. 

The following genera are represented by shrubs growing in Michigan. 

1. Pistillate flowers with a calyx, clustered, not in catkins; nut not winged.... Cory p. 73 
1. Pistillate flowers without a calyx, in catkins; nut winged 
2. Stamens 2; fertile scales thin, 3-lobed, deciduous with 

or soon after the nuts Betula, p. 75 

2. Stamens 4; fertile scales thick, becoming woody, long persistent Alnus, p. 77 

Corylus [Toum.] L. — ^Hazelnuts, Filberts 

Twigs and petioles, glandular-bristly; involucre consisting of 2 

broad fringed bracts C. americana, p. 73 

Twigs and petioles not glandular-bristly; involucre of united bracts, 

prolonged into a tubular beak C. rostrata, p. 75 

Corylus atnericana Walt, (American Hazelnut). Fig. 23. Shrubs 1»2.5 m. 
high, bark gray and smooth; branchlets and petioles more or less densely gland- 
ular-bristly; leaves alternate, simple, decid- 
uous, 6-16 cm. long, 4-12 cm. wide, roundish 
heart-shaped, serrate all around, nearly 
glabrous above, finely tomentose especially 
along the veins beneath; petioles 3-24 mm. 
long, pubescent and glandular; staminate 
catkins 4-8 cm. long in very early spring; 
pistillate flowers in bud-like clusters, incon- 
spicuous; involucre of the nut consisting of 
two enlarged bracts, open above down to 
the nut which is exposed at maturity, finely 
pubescent and glandular with stalked glands; 
nuts compressed-globose, 1-1.5 cm. long; seed 
edible. Flowers, March, April; nuts ripe 
August, September. 

The range ‘of the American Hazelnut is 
from the New England states to Saskatchewan and southward where it is found 
in thickets in both dry and moist soil and is very common. Michigan, through- 
out the Lower Peninsula. 

The fruit of the American Hazelnut resembles the filbert of commerce 
(C. arellana) and is regarded as equal to or superior to it. The squirrels and 
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chipmunks are fully aware of this and it is rarely that the nuts are left long 
enough on the bushes to be gathered by htimans. 

Corylus rostrata Alt. (Beaked Hazelnut). Fig. 24. Shrubs 2-5 m. high; 
bark gray; twigs glabrous or sometimes with a few long hairs; leaves simple, 

alternate, deciduous, ovate or ovate-oblong, 
5-13 cm. long, 3.5-8 cm. wide, cordate or 
rounded at base, acuminate at the apex, 
sharply and irregularly serrate, or somewhat 
lobed, glabrous or with scattered hairs, 
pubescent on the veins beneath; petioles 
about 1 cm. long, puberulent; involucre of 
united bracts, much prolonged above the 
ovoid nut into a narrow tubular beak, 
densely bristly; seed edible. Flowers, April, 
May; fruit ripe August, September. 

The Beaked Hazel is distributed from 
Quebec to British Columbia, south to Del- 
aware, Michigan, Missouri and westward. 
Michigan, common throughout the northern 
portion, rare in the southern. 

Betula [Tourn.] L. — Birches 


Young branchlc*ts pube.scent with long soft hairs, not glandular B. pumila, p. 75 

Young branchlecs glabrous or minutely' puberulent, conspicuously 

dotted with resinous wart-like glands B. glandulosa, p. 77 


Betula pumila L. (Low or Swamp Birch). Fig. 25. Stems 0.5-3 m. high; 
bark dark-gray to reddish-brown with numerous light-colored lenticels; young 

branches soft-downy; leaves alternate, simple, 
Betula pumila dcciduous, oBovatc, orbiculat or reniform, 
1-3.5 cm. long, wedge-shaped at base and 
usually rounded at apex, coarsely serrate, 
hairy when young, becoming glabrate, vein- 
lets on both sides finely reticulated; fruiting 
catkins 0.7-3 cm. long, 5-9 mm. thick; bracts 
variable; wings narrower than or rarely as 
i broad as the body of the fruit, or wanting; 

I nut ovate to obovate. Flowers, May, June; 
fruit, August, September. 

The Swamp Birch is found in bogs from 
Labrador and Newfoundland to Ontario, 
northern New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota. Michigan, frequent throughout. 
Betula pumila L. var. glandulifera Regel. 
differs from the typical species in having its young branchlets and leaves resin- 
iferous or glandular-dotted. Otherwise it is the same as the species. Its range is 
from Ontario and Michigan to Minnesota and Saskatchewan. In Michigan 
it appears to be more common northward than the species. 
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Betula glattdulosa Michx. (Dwarf Birch) . Fig. 26. Stems erect or de- 
pressed, 0.3-1 m. high; twigs brown, glandular-dotted, not pubescent; leaves 

alternate, simple, deciduous, pinnately veined, 
0.5-3 cm. long, wedge-obovate, green and 
glabrous both sides, irregularly denticulate- 
serrate, slightly reticulated; staminate catkins 
solitary, about 1 cm. long; fruiting catkins 
0.5-2.5 cm. long, 5-9 mm. thick; nut very 
small, oblong, generally narrower than the 
wings. Flowers, June, July; fruit, August, 
September. 

The Dwarf Birch ranges from the Arctic 
barrens south to the mountains of New 
Brunswick, Maine and New Hampshire, 
Lake Superior and Minnesota. Michigan, 
infrequent Upper and Lower Peninsula. 

In alpine habitats the Dwarf Birch grows 
in a procumbent position, more like a 
creeping plant, to escape the force of the wind. 

Alnus [Tourn.] Hill. — ^Alders 


Flowers with the leaves; leaves finely- serrate; 

fruit with a conspicuous wing A. crispa, p. 77 

Flowers before the leaves; leaves coarsely serrate; 

fruit wingless or with a narrow coriaceous margin A. incand, p. 79 


Alnus crispa (Ait.) Pursh. (Green or Mountain Alder). Fig. 27. Shrubs 
0.6-3 m. high, bark gray or brownish; young branches and peduncles sparingly 

puberulent or glabrate; leaves alternate, sim- 
ple, deciduous, round-oval, ovate or slightly 
heart-shaped, in maturity 3-6 cm. long, glu- 
tinous and smooth, or slightly pubescent on 
the principal veins beneath, irregularly ser- 
rate, the margins often puckered; petioles 8- 
25 mm. long; staminate catkins 2-3 together, 
slender 6-10 cm. long, the fertile slender- 
stalked, loosely racemose, in maturity 1-1.5 
cm. long, 7-9 mm. thick, scales firm, woody, 
persistent, about 4 mm. long, 3-5 lobed; 
samara 2-2.5 mm. wide, nutlet ovoid. 
Flowers, June; fruit, August, September, 
Cool shores and mountains Labrador to 
New Brunswick, Alaska, south to Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Michigan and British 
Columbia, and in the mountains to Virginia and North Carolina. Michigan, 
Upper Peninsula. 

The alders seem to be exceedingly variable which has led to confusion and 
overlapping in naming. This species has variously been called in part Alnus 
Alnobetula, Alnus viridiSf and what is possibly an extreme variation, which has 
been found in the Upper Peninsula, Alnus mollis Fernald. 
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ALNUS INCANA 
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Alnus tncana (L.) Moench, (Speckled Alder, Hoary Alder). Fig. 28. 
A tall shrub, or sometimes a small tree, 2-8 m. high with erect or ascending 

stems; bark dark-brown; young twigs reddish- 
brown all speckled with conspicuous light- 
gray lenticels; leaves alternate, simple, decid- 
uous, broadly elliptical to ovate, mostly 
rounded or narrowed at the base, doubly ser- 
rate, acute at the apex, 5-9 cm. long, 4-6 
cm. wide, upper surface dark-green, pale, 
sometimes pubescent and often whitish be- 
low; midvein and primary veins depressed 
above, ridged below; petiole 1.5-2 cm. long; 
staminate catkins 3-4 in a short raceme, 
6-10 cm. long, formed during the previous 
autumn and expanding before the leaves in 
the early spring, when a cloud of pollen 
issues from their anthers; the pistillate cat- 
kins are also formed during the previous 
autumn, 3-4 together below the staminate and expand before the leaves, the 
fruiting 1-1.5 cm. long, 6-10 mm. thick; scales woody and 5-toothed, about 
4 mm. long; seed vessel orbicular or ovoid, wingless, 1 -celled and 1 -seeded. 
Flowers, March, April, before the leaves; fruit, September, October. 

In moist soil from Newfoundland to Saskatchewan, south to New York, 
Pennsylvania and west to Nebraska. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Speckled Alder grows as near the edge of our streams, lakes and ponds 
as possible and then leans over seemingly to get even nearer to the water. It 
fringes our northern trout streams, providing shade and protection for the fish 
and hurdles for the fishermen. The common name of this alder is derived from 
the lenticels, or spongy places, which are scattered over the external surface of 
the bark and serve to admit air to the interior of the stem. 

FAGACEAE— Beech Family 

Trees or shrubs; leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, straight- veined; stipules 

deciduous; flowers monoecious, the sterile in 
pendulous or erect catkins, the fertile, soli- 
tary or several together; nut 1 -celled and 
1 -seeded, fully or partly inclosed in a cup 
consisting of an involucre of united bracts; 
ovary 3-7 celled, with 1-2 ovules in each 
cell; styles 3. 

Only one shrub in this family, one of the 
oaks (genus Quercus) , occurs in Michigan. 


Quercus [Toum.] L. — Oaks 

Q^uercus prinoides Willd. (Scrub Oak, 
Dwarf Chestnut Oak) . Fig. 29. Shrub or a 
very small tree; bark pale, often scaly; leaves 
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altcinatc, sSinipIc, cicciduous, oblanccolate, usually acute or pointed, 6-13 cm, 
long, 2-5 cni- broad, base wedge-shaped, undulate-toothed, upper side light 
green and glossy, a few scattered hairs, lower side pale, densely hairy; petioles 
0.5-1 .5 cm. long; staminate catkins about. 4 cm. long; pistillate flowers sessild 
or short-stalked; acorns globose or obovoid, L5-2 cm. long, 1-1.5 cm. broad, 
light brown; cu]>s piil)cscent, covering about one-third of the acorn. Flowers, 
April, May; fruit ripe September, October. 

Dry soil New Idanipshirc to Minnesota, southward to North Carolina and 
Tcxa.s. Michigan, infrequent lower portion of southern peninsula. 

We are so accustoiiicd to think of the oaks only as large trees that it is rather 
a novelty to find acorn.s growing on bushy shrubs. 

ANONACEAE—Custard Apple Family 

Trees or shrubs; leaves deciduous, alternate, entire and feather-veined; stipules 
none; flowers a.\'illary, nodding; calyx of 3 sepals; petals mostly 6, arranged in 2 
series; stamens many; filaments very short; pistils many, separate or coherent; 
fruit large and fleshy; seeds large. 

About 46 genera and 550 species, mostly in the tropics. Only the following 
in Michigan. 

Asimina Adans. — ^N orth American Papaws 

Asimlna triloba Dunal. (Common Papaw). Fig. 30. Shrub or small tree, 
1-12 m. high; bark smooth, or ridged on the older plants; twigs reddish-brown, 

pubescent, becoming glabrous; leaves decid- 
uous, alternate, entire, thin, obovate, wedge- 
shaped at base, acute, 1.5-3 dm. long; petioles 
8-12 mm. long; flowers dark-purple, axillary, 
appearing with the leaves on shoots of the 
preceding season, 2-4 cm. in diameter; sepals 
3, ovate, 8-12 mm. long, densely dark- 
pubescent; petals 6, the outer spreading, 
nearly round, somewhat longer than the 
ovate inner ones; stamens many, very short; 
fruit a fleshy berry, pendulous with several 
on a thick peduncle, 7-13 cm. long, 2-7 cm. 
thick, green, turning dark-brown when ripe, 
the pulp sweet and edible. Flowers, March, 
April; fruit ripe in October. 

Banks of streams in rich soil Ontario, New York, New Jersey to Michigan, 
Nebraska, Florida and Texas. Michigan, confined to about the southern one- 
third of the Lower Peninsula. 

The papaw has interesting foliage and is desirable for ornamental planting. 
I have tried many times to establish it, hut foimd it difficult to transplant, 
perhaps because tlie attempt was made near the northern limits of its range. 
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LAURA.CEAE — ^Laurel Family 

Arom.itic trees or shtubsj leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, mostly with, 
minute pellucid dots; flowers regular; calyx of 4-6 colored sepals, imbricated in 
two rows in the bud, free from the ovary, which is 1 -celled and 1-ovuled; style 

single; fruit a 1 -seeded drupe. 

The genus Benzoin is the only one in this family in Michigan having plants 
classed as slirubs. The Sassafras is a member of the Laurel family but it is 
rated as a tree and therefore not included. 

Benzoin Fabric. — S pice Bush 

Benzoin aestivale (L.) Nees. (Spice Bush). Fig. 31. Aromatic shrubs 1-3 
m. in height, well -shaped; branchlets at first green, smooth, later olive-green, 

at times gray, finally grayish-brown, rough- 
ened; leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 
oblong-ovate to oval, 4-15 cm. long, 2-6.5 
cm. wide, acute or short-acuminate at the 
apex, or the lower leaves blunt or roxxnded, 
nearly smooth, pale underneath, margin en- 
tire; petioles 0.5-2 cm. long, or shorter on 
the lower leaves; the honey-yellow flowers 
appearing before the leaves in small sessile 
clusters or umbels of 4-6, surrounded by an 
involucre of 4 deciduous scales; fruit a 
fleshy, obovoid drupe, bright red, about 1 
cm. long. Flowers, March, April; fruit ripe 
August, September. 

The range of the Spice Bush is from Maine 
to Michigan, eastern Kansas and southward 
to Georgia and Mississippi. Michigan, frequent central and southern portions. 

Although generally found in damp rich woods it is easily transplanted and 
is wortliy of a place in any cultivated border. The bush is aromatic in bark, 
fruit and leaf, and it is from this quality that it derives its generic name, Benzoin, 
the name of an Oriental gum. A concoction made from the bark has been used 
in intermittent fevers, and the berries are said to have been sometimes used 
in place of allspice. 

The shrub is well supplied with common names: Wild Allspice, Fever Bush, 
Benjamin Bush, Snap- wood. 

Saxifrage Family 

Shrubs or herbs; leaves deciduous, alternate or rarely opposite; true stipules, 
none, but often with stipule-like sheaths; flowers mostly perfect and regular; 
inflorescence of several kinds, or the flowers solitary; calyx either free or adher- 
ent, mostly persistent, or withering; petals 4-5, rarely wanting; stamens 4-10, 
or numerous; ovary i -2 celled, rarely more; seeds small, numerous. 

Of the Saxifrage Family only one genus with shrubby plants is found in 
Michigan. 
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Ribes L.-— CUKRANTS, Gooseberries 


Peduncles 1-4 flowered; stems more or less prickly 

2. Ovary bristly, fruit prickly Cynosbati, p. 85 

2. Ovary glabrous 

3. Flowers white; filaments long„ gracile, p. 85 

3. Flowers greenish or purplish, filaments shorter R, oxyacdnthoides] p. 87 

Flowers several in <*longated racemes 

4. Leaves witli resinous auams beneath; calyx campanulate; 

fruit black, bracts longer than the pedicels floridum, p. 87 

4. Leaves witiioiit resinous atoms 

5, Stems densely covered with prickles; fruit black R. lacustre, p. 89 

5. Stems without prickles; fruit red 

6. Ovary and berries glandular-bristly R, prostrdtum^ p. 89 

6. Ovary and berries smooth; calyx purplish; 

decumbent shrub R^ triste, p. 90 


Ribes Cynosbati L, (Prickly Gooseberry, Dogberry) . Fig. 32. Shrub, 0.5- 
1.5 m. high, erect or spreading; nodal spines slender, solitary or sometimes 2-3 

together, 0.5 cm. long; leaves alternate, sim- 
ple, deciduous, thin, round-ovate, rounded 
or subcordate at base, soft pubescent both 
sides, 3-5 cm. long, 3. 5-5. 5 cm. wide, 3-5 
lobed, irregularly and finely dentate; petioles 
slender, generally pubescent; peduncles and 
pedicels slender, pubescent; flowers, 1-3, 
greenish-white, campanulate to urn-shaped; 
calyx-lobes oblong, shorter than the ovoid 
tube; petals shorter than the sepals; stamens 
and undivided style not exserted; berry 
armed with long prickles, 8-15 mm. in 
diameter, reddish-purple when ripe. Flowers, 
April, June; fruit ripe July, August. 

Rocky woods, thickets and hillsides western 
Maine to the mountains of North Carolina, 
west to Manitoba and Missouri. Michigan, common throughout. 

This is our commonest wild gooseberry. The berries when ripe are sweet and 

pleasant, but the spines are very sharp and 
uncomfortable to handle. It is a common 
undershrub in our upland woods. 

Ribes gracile Michx. (Missouri Goose- 
berry). Fig. 33. Erect shrub, 1-1.5 m. high; 
young twigs greenish-yellow; nodal spines 
1-3, 7-17 mm. long, stout and red; leaves 
slender-petioled, alternate, simple, deciduous, 
somewhat pubescent when young, nearly orb- 
icular in outline, 2-4 cm. long and wide, 3-5 
rather blunt-lobed, dentate, truncate, slightly 
cordate, or sometimes obtuse at base; pe- 
duncles long and slender, more or less 
pubescent, 1-3 flowered; flowers white or 
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whitish, dtooping, pedicels about 1 cm. long in fruit; bractlets 2 mm. long, 
glandular; calyx-tube narrow, shorter than the linear lobes; petals small, spatu- 
late, erect; filaments capillary, 1-1.5 cm. long, connivent or parallel, conspic- 
uously exserted; berry smooth, globose, 8-15 mm. in diameter, dark-purple 

when ripe. Flowers, May; fruit, July, August. 

In dry or rocky soil Connecticut to South 
IDakota and southward. Michigan, recorded 
from upper counties of the Lower Peninsula 
only. 

This species appears to be much less com- 
mon than the preceding which may be oc- 
casioned by the confusion of names. The 
following are synonyms: Ribes missouriensis 
Nutt.; Grossularia missouriensis Cov. and 
Brett. 

Ribes oxyacanthoides L. (Northern 
Gooseberry). Fig. 34. Low shrub 0.5-1 m. 
high, branches slender, reddish-brown, usually 
smooth, but sometimes with scattered prickles; 
nodal spines 1-3, light-colored; leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, suborbicular, 
2-4 cm. long and about as wide, the lobes acute or obtuse, irregularly crenate- 
dentate, commonly pubescent above and beneath; petioles generally shorter than 
the blades, pubescent; peduncles very short, 1-2 flowered; flowers small, perfect, 
greenish-white to dull purplish; calyx-lobes mostly glabrous, oblong or obovate, 
recurved when mature; petals 5, broadly ovate or spatulate, alternate with the 

sepals; stamens 5, short, not exserted; pistil 
slightly longer than the stamens; berry glo- 
bose, smooth, about 1 cm. in diameter, red- 
dish-purple when ripe. Flowers, May, July; 
fruit ripe July, August. 

In woods and low grounds Newfoundland 
to Hudson Bay, British Columbia, Michigan, 
North Dakota and Montana. Michigan, both 
Upper and Lower Peninsulas. 

This is the common smooth-fruited goose- 
berry of the north. Its fruit is edible and has 
a very agreeable flavor. The following var- 
ieties, both found in Michigan, have been 
separated and named: Ribes oxyacanthoides 
L. var. calcicola Femald, with densely soft- 
pubescent leaves and pubescent calyx, and 
Ribes oxyacanthoides L. var. saxosum (Hook.) Coville, with the calyx and sub- 
cordate leaves essentially glabrous. 

Ribes floridum L'Her. (Wild Black Currant). Fig. 35. Shrub with erect, 
unarmed branches; bark becoming dark-brown; leaves alternate, simple, decid- 
uous, tliin, nearly orbicular in outline, glabrous above, more or less pubescent 
and resinous-dotted beneath, 4-7 cm. in length and width, cordate or truncate 
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at base, sharply 3-5 lobed, doubly serrate; petioles pubescent, 2-4 cm. long; 
racemes drooping, downy, 5-16 flowered; bracts linear-lanceolate, longer than 
the pedicels, persistent; flowers 8-10 mm. in diameter, yellow and whitish; calyx 
tubular bell-shaped, smooth, its lobes short, broad, obtuse; petals oblong, erect 
more than half as long as the sepals; stamens not exserted; styles 6-7 mm. long, 
united nearly to the .summit; berry black, 6-10 mm. in diameter, smooth, edible. 
Flowers, April, May; fruit ripe July, August. 

The Wild Black Currant ranges from. Nova Scotia to Manitoba, soutb.- 
ward to Kentucky, Iowa and Nebraska. Michigan, common throughout. 

This species resembles the black currant of the garden, but is rarely cultivated. 

The foliage is luxuriant and it forms a grace- 
ful spreading bush, attractive both in flower 
and fruit. 

Ribes lacustre (Pers.) Poir. (Swamp 
Black Currant). Fig. 36. Low shrub; young 
stems clothed with bristly prickles and with 
weak thorns; leaves simple, alternate, decid- 
uous, nearly orbicular, thin, glabrous or nearly 
so, deeply 5-7 lobed, 2.5-7 cm. long and 
about the same width, the lobes obtuse or 
acutish, incised-dentate, cordate at base; peti- 
oles slender, more or less pubescent; racemes 
loosely spreading or drooping, 2-5 cm. long, 
comparatively few-flowered, the peduncle 
and pedicels puberulent and glandular-bristly; 
flowers greenish or purplish, 7-8 mm. in diameter; calyx-tube short, sepals blunt, 
longer than the petals; stamens very short, not exserted; styles short, partly 
united; berry bristly, purplish-black, about 6-10 mm. in diameter. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit, July, August, 

Cold woods and swamps Newfoundland to British Columbia, south to north- 
ern New England, Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado and northern California 
and in the mountains to Pennsylvania. Michigan, upper part of Lower Peninsula 
and Upper Penixisula; also recorded from Oakland County. 

The fruit of the Swamp Black Currant is 
unpleasant to the taste. 

Ribes prostratum L’Her. (Skunk Cur- 
rant) . Fig. 37. Low shrub with reclining and 
spreading branches, thornless and without 
prickles; bark blackish on older branches; 
leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, thin, 
deeply heart-shaped, 5-7 lobed, smooth or 
somewhat pubescent on the veins beneath, 
the lobes ovate, acute, doubly serrate, 3-5-6 
cm. long, 5-8 cm. wide; petioles about as 
long as tlie blades; racemes erect or ascend- 
ing, 3-6 cm. long, loosely several-flowered, 
peduncles and pedicels puberulent, bracts 
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glandular, shorter Aan the short^and°brLd^ stamens 5, short, 

Lad; calyx broadly diameter, 

not exserted; style 2-cleft, b«y re^ g 

disagreeable flavor. Flowers, J, J > . British Coltunbia, 

In cold wet places ^^^.^t’^^^Minnesota and along the mountains ^ 

.rthem New England, Micbgan, and the Upper I 


, south to 
to North 


Carolina. Micnigan, , 

Roth plant and fruit emit a disagreeable 
odor ihL bruised, hence its common n^e 
Skunk Currant. Its habitat “ 

woods and it does not take kmd y to culu 

vation or the warmth of sunshine. 

Ribes triste Pall. (Swamp Red Ctwant. 

Fig. 38. Low, straggling ed 

th! branches often ^le^es^S 

the bark becoming grayish-bla^ck, ‘ 

pie, alternate, deciduous, ^ U 

Lie and more or less pubescent bene^, 
somewhat heart-shaped, ^ ® ® j j 

oarallel 5-10 cm. long and broad, the lobes 

S^road-deltoid,LiAly crenate-sW 

petioles more or less pubescent an g mostly below 

ally shorter than the bladw; . , _o long; peduncles and pedi- 

the tufted leaves, s®''“^'f°'^®'^®L^'l°Lnoer than dae Late bractlets; flowers 
cels puberulent and glandular, ^ leaped its segments broadly cune- 

4-5 Li. in diameter, purplish; cLeate; styles deeply 

ate, very obtuse; petals shorter th P ^ glabrous; berry bright red, 

j- '‘i- 

^lir^d bogs Newfoundland to Alaska, New Jersey, Michigan, 

So?“dS^ W o4». Mi.hi8», 'f Slv 

•PP'“ “ 



L Riboti fcriute 

H 


\S:* 



common. 


HAMAMELlDACEAE—'^vtcn-upaEL Family 

Shrubs or trees; leaves alternate, simple, deciduous; 

' u Of Qnikes often polygamous or monoecious; calyx adhering ^ ‘ 

IStsli-rasssH 

as the petals. 

Only the following genus occurs in Michigan. 
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H amamelis L. — ITCH-Hazels 

Hatnamelis virginiana L. (Common Witch-hazel). Fig. 39. Tall shrub 
with smooth bark, becoming broken on old specimens; twigs with a more or 

less rusty pubescence; leaves simple, alternate, 
deciduous, short-petioled, obovate or oval, 
6-15 cm. long, 4-10 cm. wide, wavy-toothed, 
with stellate pubescence when young; flowers 
in small axillary clusters appearing in the 
early autumn when the leaves are falling and 
while the fruit of the previous year remains; 
calyx 4-parted, persistent, adnate to the base 
of the ovary; petals 4, narrow, strap-shaped, 
crinkly, bright yellow; fruit a woody 2-celled 
capsule, opening by 2 valves at the top of 
each cell containing 1 black, oblong, bony 
seed. Flowers, October; fruit mature follow- 
ing summer. 

The Common Witch-hazel is found from 
Nova Scotia to Minnesota, south to Florida 
and Texas. Michigan, common throughout. 

The late flowering of this shrub puts it in a class by itself. In appearance it is 
no more beautiful than many of our spring flowering shrubs, but coming into 
bloom as its leaves are falling in autumn it attracts more than ordinary attention 
and its fame has been sung in prose and poetry. It is quite widely distributed 
throughout the state and may be looked for on the sides of ravines and at the 
edges of damp woodlands. The leaves, bark and twigs enter into the prepar- 
ation of fluid extracts, liniments and salves and the branches are said to have 
been used as divining rods to locate underground water when a well was to be 
dug. 

ROSACEAE— Rose Family 

Trees, shrubs, or herbs; branches unarmed, prickly or thorny; leaves decid- 
uous, alternate, simple or compound, mostly with stipules which sometimes fall 
off early; flowers regular, perfect or polygamo-dioecious; calyx free from or 
attached to the ovary, generally 5-lobed; petals the same number as the sepals, 
or rarely lacking; stamens generally numerous, distinct, inserted on the calyx; 
anthers small; pistils 1-many, distinct, or united with the calyx; ovary 1 -celled 
or sometimes imperfectly 2-celIed; style terminal or lateral; fruit various, folli- 
cles, aclienes, pomes, drupes, hips, and a number of drupelets. 

The Rose family is of wide distribution. Botanists differ greatly in their con- 
ception of the genera and species to be included within its limits. Some split 
it into a number of families, others consider the divisions as sub-families. 
Using the broader interpretation the family embraces about 90 genera and some 
2000 species. As here treated the Rose Family embraces some of the most im- 
portant of our ornamental and economic herbaceous plants, shrubs and trees. 
Under the heading of ornamentals may be listed the following: rose, spiraea, 
nine-bark, flowering almond, hawthorn, pearl bush, shad-bush, cotoneaster, shrub- 
by cinquefoil, Japanese quince, and many others both shrubby and herbaceous. 
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Under the heading of economic species may be listed such important items 
as apples, plums, cherries, raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, etc. 

The following genera with shrubby plants are found in Michigan. 


1. Leaves simple, flowers white or pinkish, cymose or racemose 
2. Spineless shrubs 

3. Fruit a dry follicle 

4. hollicles inflated, opening both sides; seeds shining Physocarpus, p. 93 

4, I'oliicles not inflated, opening on one side only; seeds dull...,6’pirfze(d^ p. 95 
3. Fruit a fleshy pome 

5. lu-uic with several seeds 


6. Midrib of leaves glandular; flowers in 

corymbed or umbel-like cymes Pyru^, p. 97 

6. Midrib of leaves not glandular; 

flowers in racemes Amdanchkr, p. 99 

5. i’ruit with one large, bony seed Prunus, p. 129 

2. Shrul)s widi large spines; leaves lobed and doubly serrate Crataegus, p. 102 

1. Leaves compound 

7. Flowers yellow; fruit a dry achenc; spineless shrubs Potentilla, p. 109 

7. Flowers wliite or pink; spiny or prickly shrubs 

8. I’ruit of many achencs collected on a receptacle, 

becoming small drupes Rubus, p. Ill 

8. Fruit a globose or urn-shaped fleshy hip 

enclosing the bony achenes Rosa, p. 119 


Physocarpus Maxim. — ^N ine-Barks 
A bout five species and several varieties comprise this genus, one of which 
occurs in Michigan. 

Physocarpus opulifolius (L.) Maxim. (Common Nine-Bark). Fig. 40. 
Shrub 1-3 m. high, spreading with many branches; old bark loose and separ- 
ating in numerous layers; twigs more or less 
pubescent; stipules falling early; leaves decid- 
uous, alternate, simple, ovate-orbicular, some- 
what 3-lobed, 3-7 cm. long, wedge-shaped or 
heart-shaped at the base, mostly acute at the 
apex, crenate-dentate, dark-gteen above, pale 
beneath, glabrous above, somewhat pubescent 
beneath in the axils of the nerves; petioles 
slender, 1-2 cm. long; flowers white, numer- 
ous in umbel-like terminal corymbs, about 
1 cm. broad; peduncle and pedicels more or 
less pubescent; calyx 5-lobed, bell-shaped. 


5, short-stalked, alternate with the calyx- 
lobes; stigma terminal, capitate; pods 1-5, inflated, acute, with an oblique awl- 
shaped tip, glabrous or somewhat pubescent, very conspicuous when ripe; seeds 
2-4 in each pod, ovoid or globose, shining, light brown. Flowers, June; fruit, 
August, September. 

River banks and rocky places Quebec to Georgia, west to Manitoba and 
Kansas. Michigan, throughout. 


pubescent; petals 5, rounded, inserted on 
the throat of the calyx; stamens 30-40, in- 
serted with the petals; filaments white; pistils 
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Xhe Common Nine-Bark is very generally planted in shrubbery borders and 
is a most satisfactory plant in cultivation. It is attractive both in flower and 
fruit. Its common name is derived from the numerous exfoliating strips of bark 
on the older branches. Var. intermedius (Rydb.) Robinson with the pods per- 
manently pubescent has been separated. Its range includes Michigan and it 
should be looked for with the species. 

Spiraea [Toum.] L. — Spiraeas^ Meadow-sweet 

A genus of about 60 species, only two of which are native to Michigan. 

Flowers white; leaves smooth; inflorescence tomentulose S. salici folia 

Flowers rose color; leaves green above, densely tomentose 

and white or tawny beneath S. tomentosa 

Spiraea salicifolia L. (Meadow-sweet). Fig. 41. An erect shrub, 3-12 dm. 
high, simple or branched; stems brownish-yellow, more or less pubescent; leaves 

deciduous, alternate, simple, lance-oblong, 
obovate or oblanceolate, 5-7 cm. long, 1-2 
cm, wide, acute at the apex, wedge-shaped 
at the base, sharply fine-serrate, glabrous, or 
sparingly pubescent both sides; petioles short; 
inflorescence, a dense terminal panicle with 
axis, peduncles and pedicels tomentulose; 
flowers white, perfect, 6-8 mm. in diameter; 
calyx short-campanulate, 5-lobed, persistent; 
petals 5, suborbicular, short-clawed, inserted 
on the calyx; stamens numerous, exserted; 
filaments thread-like; stigma capitate; fol- 
licles usually 5, not inflated, few to several- 
seeded; seeds about 2 mm. long. Flowers, 
July, August; fruit, September. 

Found chiefly in low ground from New 
York and Ontario to Saskatchewan, south to North Carolina, Missouri and 
Mississippi. Michigan, throughout. 

The Meadow-sweet is a common habitant of our low, open ground and 

swamps. Several varieties o£ it are in culti- 
vation. It is also known as Queen-of-the- 
Meadow, Quaker Lady, and Willowleaf 
Spiraea. 

Spiraea tomentosa L. (Hardback, Stee- 
ple Bush). Fig. 42, Erect shrub about 1 m. 
high; stems usually simple; twigs covered 
with a floccose pubescence; leaves deciduous, 
alternate, simple, ovate to oblong or ovate- 
lanceolate, 3-7 cm. long, 1-3 cm. wide, 
rounded or wedge-shaped at the base, acute 
or blunt at the apex, margin unequally ser- 
rate, dark-green above, covered with brown 
tomentum beneath when full grown; petioles 
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PYRUS MEl-^^^40CARPA 


FIG. 44 



short; inflorescence of short racemes crowded in a dense terminal panicle, tomen- 
tose; flowers rose or pale purple, very rarely white, about 4 mm. across; calyx 
tomentose, campanulate, 5-lobed, the lobes triangular, reflexed; petals 5, short- 
clawed, obovate, about 1.5 mm. long; stamens numerous, exserted; filaments 
threadlike; stigma capitate; pods 5, about 2.5 mm. long, tomentose becoming 
glabrate; seeds 1.5 mm. long. Flowers, July to September; fruit, September, 
October. 

Low grounds Nova Scotia to Manitoba, south to Georgia, west to Kansas. 
Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The Steeple Bush no doubt received its common name from the shape of the 
panicle which is terminal and pointed. One does not have to stretch the imag- 
ination much to see in it a marked resemblance to a steeple. The panicle begins 
flowering at the summit. When the upper flowers are open the lower are only 
in the bud. This spiraea is a desirable shrub for ornamental planting because 
of its late flowering period. 

Pyriis [Tourn.] L. — Chokeberries, Pears, etc. 

According to the manual which is being followed this genus is divided into 
four subdivisions, as follows; Ptrophorum Focke (pears), Malus (Hill) S. F. 
Gray (apples), Adenorhachis DC. (chokeberries) and Sorhus (L.) S. F. Gray 
(mountain ashes). Only the tliird division, the chokeberries, includes shrubs 
native to Michigan. 

Pedicels and calyx canescent-tomentose P. arbutifolia var. atropurpurea, p. 97 

Pedicels and caly.x nearly or quite smooth P. melanocarpa) p. 99 

Pyrus arbutifolia (L.) L. f. var. atropurpurea (Britton) Robinson. (Red 
or Purple Cliokeberry) . Fig. 43. Shrub 1-2.5 m. high; bark smooth or more or 

less roughened; twigs tomentose when young, 
becoming glabrous, reddish-brown to gtay; 
leaves deciduous, alternate, simple, oblong- 
oblanceolate, or oval, 4-8 cm. long, 1.5-4 cm. 
wide, rounded or wedge-shaped at base, acute 
or abruptly short-acuminate at the apex, 
finely glandular-serrate, green and glabrous 
or glabrate above, paler and permanently 
canescent-tomentose below; petioles 2-10 mm. 
long; flowers borne in terminal compound, 
pubescent cymes, perfect, white or purplish, 
8-12 mm. in diameter; calyx urn-shaped, 5- 
lobed, tomentose, attached to the ovary; 
petals 5, spreading, obovate, 5-8 mm. long; 
stamens ntunerous; styles 3-5, united at base; 
pome globose or somewhat depressed, 8-10 
mm. in diameter, clarct-coIored to purplish. Flowers, May, June; fruit, Septem- 
ber, October, remaining on the bush until early winter. 

Swamps and low woods New York to Ontario, south to Florida and 
Arkansas. Michigan, throughout. 
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The Chokeberries make desirable cultivated shrubs. Their foliage is attractive 
as well as their flowers and fruit. The leaves turn red in the autumn. 

Pyrus melanocarpa (Michx.) Willd. (Black Chokeberry) . Fig. 44. Shrub 
1-2 m. high; bark grayish-brown, smooth; leaves deciduous, simple, alternate, 

obovate, oblanceolate or oval, acute or scarce- 
ly pointed at the apex, narrowed at the base, 
glabrous, or soon glabrate on both sides, 2-8 
cm. long, 1-2.5 cm. wide, dark-green above, 
paler beneath, crenulate, the teeth incurved; 
petiole 2-5 mm. long; flowers white, 8-12 
mm. in diameter, borne in compound cymes 
of which the peduncle and pedicels are nearly 
or quite smooth; calyx um-shaped, glabrous, 
5-lobed, the lobes triangular or ovate; petals 
rounded or ovate, 4-5 mm. long; stamens 
numerous; styles 3-5 united at the base; 
pome globose, 6-8 mm. in diameter, nearly 
black. Flowers, June; fruit, September, Oc- 
tober. 

In swamps and low grounds, or at times 
in dryer situations Nova Scotia to western Ontario and Minnesota, south to 
Florida. Michigan, throughout. 

While this has been treated as a separate species some regard it as only a 
variety. Individual plants occur which cannot be assigned to either the fore^ 
going species or to this one, indicating that if a complete series could be 
assembled it would be found that they fully intergrade. 

Amelanchier Medic. — ^JuNEBERRiES, Service Berries, etc. 

1. Flowers several or numerous in the clusters; leaves obtuse or cordate at the base 


2. Leaves oblong or rounded, finely serrate A, oblongifolia, p. 99 

2. Leaves suborbicular-oblong, coarsely dentate A. spicata, p. 101 

1, Flowers only 1-4 in the clusters; 

leaves acutish or wedge-shaped at base A. oligocarpa, p. 101 


A genus of about 25 species native to the north temperate zone, three of 
which listed in ‘Gray’s Manual’ and coming within our classification of shrubs 
may be found in Michigan. 

Amelanchier oblongifolia (T.6cG.) Roem. (Shad-bush) . Fig. 45. A shrub 
or small tree 2-6 m. high; leaves deciduous, simple, alternate, oblong, usually 
rounded at each end or mucronate, finely and evenly serrate, white-tomentose 
when young, at length glabrate, pale green, especially beneath, 4-6 cm. long, 
L5-2.8 cm. broad; petioles 1-2 cm. long; flowers small, white, numerous in 
short rather dense, pubescent racemes; calyx 5-cleft, densely white-woolly; petals 
obovate or obovate-oblong, 7-10 mm. long; stamens short, numerous; styles 5, 
united below; pome globose, iuicy and sweet. Flowers, late April, May; fruit, 
June, July. 






Moist woods and rocky uplands New Brunswick to Virginia, Missouri and 

Minnesota. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The name of the Shad-bush was given to 
the amelanchiers by the early inhabitants of 
our eastern states, because they flower at the 
time when the shad begin to ascend the tidal 
rivers. In Michigan we have no tidal rivers 
and no shad ascending them in the early 
spring. The nearest approach we have is the 
migration of our newly-acquired smelt, which 
leave the big lakes and ascend our rivers by 
the millions. Smelt-bush would hardly be 
appropriate for such a delightful shrub and 
I would favor leaving well enough alone and 
continuing to use the older and better-sound- 
ing name. 

Apielanchier spicata (Lam.) C. Koch. (Low Juneberry). Fig. 46. Shrub 
about 1 m. high; leaves simple, deciduous, alternate, oval, elliptic or sometimes 

neatly orbicular, 3-8 cm. long, 2.5-4 cm. 
wide, rounded at both ends, or subcordate 
at base, or occasionally acutely or obtusely 
pointed at the apex, margin coarsely dentate 
above the middle or often nearly to the base, 
young leaves covered with yellowish tomen- 
tum, which is soon deciduous as flocculent 
wool, older leaves mostly glabrous, veins 
numerous, straight and conspicuous; petiole 
1-2 cm. long, tomentose; racemes numerous, 

4- 10 flowered; pedicels 1-2.5 cm. long in 
fruit; flowers white; calyx-tube bell-shaped, 

5- Iobed, the lobes nearly triangular; petals 
5, inserted on the calyx tube, spatulate, 7-10 
mm. long; stamens numerous, short; styles 
5, united below; pome globose, dark-purple 

to nearly black, about 7 mm. in diameter. Flowers, May, June; fruit, late July, 
August- 
in dry rocky places Ontario to Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The fruit of the juneberries has a delicate flavor and is very palatable. When 
available it is used for domestic purposes, but the birds are fully aware of its 
fine quality, too, and for ages have been preempting it so that the feeble efforts 
of the human to secure a supply are rarely of much avail. However, when it is 
available it furnishes a particularly enjoyable treat. 

Amelanchier oligocarpa (Michx.) Roem. (Oblong-fruited Juneberry). 
Fig. 47. A shrub 0.5-3 m. high, nearly glabrous throughout; leaves simple, de- 
ciduous, alternate, thin, oblong or oval, 3-5 cm. long, 1.5-3 cm. wide, narrowed 
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and acute or acutish at each end, finely and sharply serrate, green above, paler 
beneath; petiole stoutish, 2-10 cm. long; flowers white in 1-4 flowered racemes; 
pedicels slender; calyx 5-cleft, the lobes nar- 
rowly triangular, 3-4 mm. long; petals 5, 
obovate or oblong-obovate, 6-8 mm. long; 
stamens numerous, short; styles 5, united 
below; pome oval to pear-shaped, dark-purple 
with a bloom, 6-8 mm. long. Flowers, May, 
early June; fruit, July, August. 

Cold swamps or wet rocky places Labrador 
to northern New England and westward to 
Lake Superior. Also in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Michigan, infrequent Upper 
and Lower Peninsulas. 

The juneberries are highly variable and 
difficult of definite determination and, as is 
the case with many other such groups, the 
nomenclature is sadly mixed. Oliver A. 

Farwell in an article published in the I7th Report of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, 1915, lists eight varieties of Amelanchier in the state coming within our 
definition of a shrub. In part they are covered by the three species listed here 
and in part they separate as varieties, plants which by other authors have been 
included within the limits of a single species. The advanced student of syste- 
matic botany with his proclivities for intense work now looks upon most of the 
older species as aggregates and proceeds to separate them into smaller parts as 
he sees them. Others do not agree and hence the confusion. As an indication of 
this confusion Amelanchier spicata (Lam.) C. Koch listed above has had seven 
specific names applied to it and some of the others only a few less. This is all 
very confusing to the beginner and about all one can do is classify the june- 
berries as such and let it go at that. From my experience I believe tlie truth is 
that they hybridize so freely there are hardly two alike and unless characters 
are described very broadly it would be necessary to name almost every individual 
plant to make the descriptions fit exactly. 



Crataegus L. — ^Hawthorns 

‘Gray’s Manual’ has this to say in reference to the genus Crataegus: “A 
genus of exceptional taxonomic difficulty, best developed in the great limestone 
areas of temperate eastern America, the numerous nearly related species still 
subject to widely different interpretation by specialists and capable at the pres- 
ent time only of a tentative and provisional treatment.” 

The following is quoted from ‘Michigan Trees^ by Charles Herbert Otis: 

Owing to the complexity of the various forms in this group, the present state 
of uncertainty as to the value of certain characters and the questionable validity 
of mmy of the assigned names, it is thought to be beyond the scope of this 
more than a general description of the group as a whole, recom- 
mending the more ambitious student to the various manuals and botanical 
journals and papers for more detailed information.” 

With two such eminent authorities furnishing the excuse it would have been 
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very easy to omit the species of the genus entirely from this compilation which 
is intended primarily for the beginner. I felt, however, that it would be desirable 
to mention few of those which are found most commonly in Michigan and 
regarding which there is the least uncertainty as to nomenclature. The thorns 
are numerous in woods and pastures and it would hardly be possible to embark 
on a botanizing trip where several species were not encountered. 

The beginner should not be disappointed if he finds many thorns which he 
cannot classify. The specialists themselves have great difficulty in classifying 
them. Sometime ago a story was current in botanical circles to the effect that 
two specimens from the same shrub were sent for identification to a noted 
specialist who pronounced them /distinct species and supplied the names. I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of this story, but it at least indicates the difficulty 
attendant upon the classification of the members of this genus. The student 
who desires to attempt a classification of the thorns should be particular to have 
specimens from the same plant in flower and with mature fruit. The color of 
the anthers and the color of the fruit should also be noted. To this end it is 
necessary that the shrub be marked in a way to absolutely identify it. I em- 
ployed brass number tags which were fastened on the shrub with copper wire 
when the flower specimens were taken. The specimens were numbered the same 
as the brass tags and later when the fruit specimens were taken they were given 
the same number. The brass tags were inconspicuous and nearly indestructible 
and were pretty sure to remain on the shrub as long as required. 

While the botanists may have a difficult time with this genus, the horti- 
culturists have no such trouble. They are not so concerned with scientific names 
as they are with the ornamental value of the shrubs and several species of this 
genus are regularly used in landscape planting. The flowers and foliage are 
beautiful and their scarlet fruits, which remain on into the winter, give them 
an additional charm. The fruits, or haws, are also valuable as food for the birds. 

The thorns graft readily, which is another useful quality in their favor. Not 
only thorns, but pears and other fruits may be made to grow upon them. I have 
seen one interesting example of this sort of grafting. On some wild native thorns 
down back of the barns on the farm of Mr. J. C. Townsend, in Addison Town- 
ship, Oakland County, Mr. Townsend has grafted several Bartlett pear scions. 
They are growing luxuriantly and producing fruit, or were at the time of my 
last visit a few years ago. Some roving botanist might think he was “seeing 
things” if he happened upon them without previous knowledge of their exist- 
ence. It is most interesting and unusual to see the large pears growing side by 
side with the small haws of the thorns. 

The thorn ha.s one disadvantage as an ornamental. It is the alternate host 
plant for the juniper rust, and it is difficult, if not impossible to grow the red 
cedar and thorns in close proximity. If one or the other becomes infected it is 
practically impos.sible to obliterate the rust without getting rid of one of the 
host plants. Chocolate-brown “cedar-apples” are the response of the cedar to 
the irritation caused by the fungus in the leaf tissues. Beginning in the spring 
and during the warm rains for several months gelatinous orange-yellow horns, 
made up of hundreds of spores grow out from depressed areas on the surface 
of the “apples.” When the rain stops and the weather clears the spores are 
liberated and carried by the wind to die leaves and twigs of the thorns, causing 
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light yellow spots oa the upper surface of the leaves Later swellings on the 
under surface of the leaves disdiarge spores which ate blown back to the cedars 
where they live over the winter, forming a small rounded enlaigetncnt tiie next 
spring, which increases in size during the summer, ancl the second spring 
matures as a gall or “cedar-apple.” The fungus causes early defoliation of the 
thorns and the galls ate very unsightly on the cedars. Heavy spraying is sup- 
posed to kill the spores, but complete elimination of one or the other of the 
host plants is the surer remedy. 

The hawthorns can be grown from seeds very easily, but it takes two years 
for some of the species to sprout. The fully ripened seeds should be removed 
from the haws and placed in seed beds in November or December. The young 
plants should be transplanted at the end of their first year of growth, either 
to nursery rows or to where they are to remain if the small plants can be 
properly protected. 

With this rather discouraging introduction from the standpoint of the 
systematist we may proceed to a description of the four species selected for 
treatment here. Substantially all of the species of Crataegus are classified as 
small trees. This applies when they are full grown. Tliere will be found, how- 
ever, any number of plants in all the species which come well within our classi- 
fication of shrubs. 

Something over a thousand species have been proposed from time to time 
throughout the country for the genus. Beal’s 'Michigan Flora’ lists 41 species 
for the state, the most of which have been reported from one location only. 

Leaves obovate to elliptic or spatulate, dark-green and shining above; 


corymbs glabrous; anthers pink C. Crus-gal li^ p. 104 

Leaves obtuse to oblong, thin, soft, dull gray-green above; 

corymbs tomentose; anthers white to pink C. punctata, p. 105 

Leaves elliptical-ovate, rough-pubescent; corymbs villous; 

anthers usually yellow C, coednea, p. 105 

Leaves broadly ovate, thin tomentose to scabrate above; 

corymbs densely tomentose; anthers yellow C. mollis, p. 107 


Crataegus Crus-galli L. (Cock-spur Thorn) . Fig. 48. Shrub or .small tree; 
bark dark-gray, scaly; spines many, strong, straight, 3-18 cm. long; stipules 
deciduous; leaves simple, alternate, decid- 
uous, obovate to ellipitical, leathery, dark- 
green and shining above, glabrous or occa- 
sionally slightly pubescent, glandless, acute 
or rounded at the apex, wedge-shaped at the 
base, sharply serrate toward the base, 2-10 
cm. long, 1-4 cm. wide; petiole slightly 
winged above, glandless, 1-2 cm. long; 
corymbs many-flowered, usually glabrous; 
flowers white, about 1.5 cm. wide; calyx-tube 
campanulate, 5-lobed, the lobes lanceolate- 
acuminate, glabrous or somewhat pubescent; 
petals 5, roundish; stamens 10-20; anthers 
generally pink; styles 1-3; fruit ellipsoidial- 
ovoid to subglobose, about 1 cm. thick, 
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greenish to red, flesh hard and dry; nutlets generally 2, 8-9 mm. long, strongly 
ridged on the back. Flowers, May, June; fruit, October. 

Generally in sandy or gravelly soil, New York to Ontario, Michigan, eastern 
Kansas south to Georgia, Michigan, common throughout. 

This species is extremely variable in leaves and fruit and many names have 
been proposed for it. The Cock-spur Thorn is extensively used in ornamental 
planting and is a very satisfactory shrub in any suitable location. 

Crataegus punctata Jacq. (Large-fruited Thorn. Dotted Haw) . Fig. 49. 
Small flat-topped tree or shrub; bark grayish-brown; spines 2-7 cm. long, straight, 

usually few; stipules deciduous; leaves simple, 
alternate, deciduous, obovate to oblong, im- 
pressed-veined above, dull gray-green, 2-8 
cm. long, 1-5 cm. broad, mostly pubescent 
beneath, especially along the veins, acute or 
acuminate at the apex, sharply wedge-shaped 
at the base, sharply and double serrate above 
the middle, or slightly lobed; petioles 1-2 
cm. long, slightly winged above, pubescent; 
corymbs tomentose, many-flowered; flowers 
white, about 2 cm. wide; calyx-tube pubes- 
cent, its 5 lobes linear-lanceolate and less 
pubescent, mostly entire; petals, 5, spreading, 
rounded; stamens about 20; anthers white 
to pink; styles 3-4; fruit short-ellipsoid, 
yellow or red, 1. 2-2.5 cm. thick; nutlets 3-4, 
slightly ridged on the back, 6-7 mm. long. Flowers, May, June; fruit, October. 

Quebec to Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, south to Georgia and 
Kentucky. Michigan, common in the southern portion. 

This is also an inconstant species and several varieties have been proposed. 

Crataegus coccinea L. (Scarlet Thorn, Red Haw). Fig. 50. Irregularly 
topped shrubs or small trees; bark gray or brownish; spines occasional, stout 3-5 

cm. long; stipules deciduous; leaves simple, 
alternate, deciduous, broadly ovate, acute or 
acuminate at the apex, broadly wedge-shaped 
to truncate at the base, 2-7 cm. long, 1.5-5 
cm. wide, rough pubescent, becoming sca- 
brous above and nearly glabrous beneath, 
doubly serrate or lobed; petioles 1-3 cm. 
long, glandular, slightly winged above; cor- 
ymbs few-flowered, villous; flowers white, 
about 2.5 cm. broad; calyx-tube villous, 5- 
lobed, the lobes lance-acuminate or acute, 
strongly toothed at the apex; petals 5, spread- 
ing, rounded; stamens about 10; anthers 
light-yellow; styles 3-5; fruit subglobose to 
ellipsoidal, 8-12 mm. in diameter, red, 
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pubescent or becoming nearly glabrous; nutlets 3-4, 5-7 mm. long, strongly 
ridged on the back. Flowers, May, June; fruit, October. 

Rocky woods and thickets Newfoundland to Manitoba, south to Florida and 
Texas. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Scarlet Thorn excels in decorative value and is extensively used in 
ornamental planting. 

Crataegus mollis (T. 5iG.) Scheele. (Red-fruited Thorn, Downy Thorn). 
Fig. 51. A shrub or small tree with spreading branches; spines somewhat curved, 

3-5 cm. long, blackish-brown; stipules decid- 
uous; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, 
yellow-green when young, broadly ovate, 4- 
13 cm. long, 4-10 cm. wide, cordate to trun- 
cate at the base, incised and sharply serrate 
with gland-tipped teeth, roughish above, 
densely tomentose beneath; petioles 2-5 cm. 
long, pubescent or tomentose; corymbs many- 
flowered and densely tomentose; flowers 
white, about 2.5 cm. wide; calyx ring 5- 
lobed, the lobes with glandular-serrate acu- 
minate tips; petals 5, spreading, rounded; 
stamens about 20; anthers yellow; styles 4-5; 
fruit short-ellipsoid to subglobose, scarlet, 
1. 5-2.5 cm. thick, the calyx-lobes usually 
deciduous, flesh yellow; nutlets mostly 5, 
7-8 mm. long, obscurely ridged on the back. Flowers, May; fruit, August, 
September. 

Southern Ontario to South Dakota, south to Tennessee and Arkansas. Mich- 
igan, common in the central portion. 

This is one of the best of the native thorns for horticultural use and devel- 
opment. 

The foregoing does not even scratch the surface of the species of thorns which 
may be found in Michigan, C. S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arboretum 
wrote a monograph on “Crataegus in Southern Michigan” which was published 
by the State Board of Geological Survey in its report for 1906. In this work 
he lists fifty-five species from the southern part of Michigan, of which twenty- 
three are proposed new species and only three appear in the seventh edition of 
‘Gray’s Manual’. These are C. mollis (T.&G.) Scheele, C. punctata Jacq., and 
C. tomentosa L., all specific names of long standing. Only eighteen of the 
forty-one species of Crataegus given in Beal’s ‘Michigan Flora’ are included in 
Sargent’s list. Therefore thirty-seven new species were added by his work, 
making a total of seventy-eight for the state. And he says: “Judging from the 
material which I have seen from other parts of the Lower Peninsula and which 
is too incomplete for critical study, it seems probable that there are still in the 
southern part of the state a large number of unnamed species, and when these 
are known it will not be surprising if the flora of Michigan is found to contain 
a much larger number of species than are now described.” Prof. Sargent in the 
above refers only to the southern portion of the state. The Upper Peninsula has 
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many hawthorns among which a critical study would no doubt reveal many new 
species in addition to those already known from there. 

Oliver A. Farwell (1930), sums up his experience with Crataegus in Mich- 
igan in part as follows: “This genus is well distributed through southern 
Michigan. No systematic study of the species of the whole state has ever been 
made; it would be mere guess work to suggest the number of the named and 
described species of North America that might be found in Michigan.” He 
follows this statement with a list of fifty-two species and varieties which he has 
found in Michigan, both Upper and Lower Peninsulas. 

W- Ashe also worked extensively with Michigan Crataegi having named 
eighteen of the forty-one species listed in BeaFs ‘Mic&gan Flora.’ Some of these 
were described in his ‘New East American Thorns’ (1902). 

It will be seen from the above that there is abundant opportunity for original 
systematic work in this field and it is hoped that some ambitious amateur will 
accept the challenge. 


Potentilld L. — CiNQUEFOILS 

A genus of about 150 species, neatly all native to the north temperate zone. 
Eight species are listed in Beal’s ‘Michigan Flora’ as native of Michigan, all of 
which are herbaceous except the following. 

Potcntilla fruticosa L. (Shrubby Cinquefoil) . Fig. 52. Shrubs with numer- 
ous more or less erect branches, 3-10 dm. high; bark reddish-brown and shreddy; 

leaves alternate, pinnate, deciduous, 1-3 cm. 
long; leaflets 5-7, mostly 5, crowded, oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, 1-2 cm. long, acute or 
acutish at each end, silky-pubescent, the 
margins revolute; flowers terminal, closely 
cymose, or solitary, about 2 cm. across; 
calyx-tube flat, deeply 5 -cleft, with a bractlet 
in each sinus, appearing 10-cleft; petals 
yellow, orbicular; stamens 15-20; style lateral, 
filiform; stigma four-lobed; achenes numer- 
ous, collected in heads densely covered with 
long straight hairs. Flowers, June to Septem- 
ber; fruits the same period. 

In swamps or moist rocky places Green- 
land and Labrador to Alaska, south to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Great Lakes region, 
Iowa, Arizona and California. Michigan, common throughout. 

The late flowering period of the Shrubby Cinquefoil makes it a desirable 
shrub for ornamental planting, and it is frequently used when a suitable habitat 
is available. While we think of this species as one favoring low, wet ground 
it practically always edges out onto the higher ground surrounding a swamp 
where it grows in profusion. 
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Rubus [Tourn.] L. — Brambles, Blackberries, Raspberries 

A genus of some 200 species of wide distribution, but mostly in the temper- 
ate zone. The species are variable and the nomenclature is sadly confused. 
As an evidence of how busy the specialists have been over 1500 species have 
been named by various authors from time to time. ^Gra/s ManuaP lists 38 
species for the entire United States and Britton and Brown, 29 species for the 
same territory. Beal’s '^Michigan Flora’ lists 16 species for the state; of these 
9 of more general distribution are selected for treatment here. Those who wish 
to pursue the study of the genus further are referred to the manuals and 
special monographs. 

The stems of the brambles are woody, but they do not live on from year to 
year bearing fruit as does the huckleberry or other such shrubs. The stems live 
about a year and a half and die after bearing fruit, while the roots live on 
indefinitely. The new growth develops rapidly until normal size has been 
reached, then growth stops. These stems are simple the first year. Branches are 
developed the second year upon which the fruit is borne. 

1. Leaves simple, 3-5 lobcd; flowers large, showy 

2. Flowers purple-rose color jR. odoratus, p. 113 

2. Flowers white i?. paryiflcrus, p. 113 

1. Leaves pinnately 3-7 foliate 

3. Fruit falling off whole from the dry receptacle (Not separating 
easily in R. triflorus,) 

4. Stems essentially herbaceous, 1-3 flowered; leaves not white 

beneath; flowers white R. triflorus, p. 115 

4. Stems shrubby, many-flowered; leaves white-pubescent beneath 

5. Stems upright, beset with stiff, straight bristles; 

not glaucous; fruit red R. idaeus var. aculedtissimus, p. Ill 

5. Stems recurved, rooting at the tips; prickles hooked; 


glaucous all over; fruit black jR. occidentalis, p. 112 

3. Fruit not separating from the receptacle (except in 
R, triflorus, which does not separate easily.) 

6. Stems erect 

7. Pedicels glandless or usually so; 

fruit black, very pulpy R, canadensis, p. 117 

7. Pedicels copiously glandular-hispid; 

fruit black, less pulpy R, allegheniensis, p. 115 

6. Stems trailing or decumbent 

8. Stems bristly or weakly prickly 

9. Fruit red or reddish, drupelets small R. hispidus, p. 117 

9. Fruit black, drupelets large and juicy. R. villosus, p. 119 

8. Stems not bristly or prickly; fruit red R. triflorus, p. 115 


Rubus idaeus L. var. aculeatissimus [C. A. Mey.] Regel 6C Tiling. (Wild 
Red Raspberry). Fig. 53. Stems shrubby, biennial, branched, 5-20 c£n. high; 
new growth more or less bristly, red with a bloom, the older stems with small 
hooked prickles, dull reddish-brown; stipules narrow, deciduous; leaves decid- 
uous, alternate, 3-5 foliate, leaflets ovate or ovate-oblong, acuminate, sharply 
and irregularly serrate, or slightly lobed, rounded at the base, 3-7 cm. long, 
the lateral sessile, when mature bright vellow-green above, whitish-pubescent 
beneath; petiole bearing very small bristles and prickles, 4-7 cm. long; inflor- 
escence racemose or paniculate, loose, pubescent ^d more or less bristly; pedi- 
cels slender, curved in fruit; flowers perfect, white, about 1 cm. in diameter; 
calyx deeply 5-parted, the segments lanceolate-acuminate, bristly hispid; petals 
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5, about as long as the sepals; stamens numerous; fruit elongate-hemispheric, 
light red, separating easily from the white receptacle when ripe; drupelets numer- 
ous, tomentose, edible. Flowers, May, Jtily; 
fruit, July, September. 

Thickets, hillsides and rocky situations 
Labrador to Manitoba, British Columbia, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, region of the j' j 

Great Lakes and south to Virginia, North 
Carolina and to New Mexico. Michigan, 
common throughout. 

This is the common red raspberry of our 
waste lands and fence corners. It is exceed- 
ingly persistent and in some situations might 
be classed as a pestiferous weed. It is the 
progenitor of several cultivated raspberries, 
including the Cuthbert and Hansall varieties. 

Occasionally it will be found with white 
fruit. This has been named: forma alifus 
(Fuller) Femald. A colony with white fruit persisted for a long time in a real 
estate subdivision in Bloomfield Township, Oakland County. 

Rubus occidentalis L. (Black Raspberry) . Fig. 54. Stems biennial, slender, 
recurved and under favorable conditions rooting at the tips, glaucous all over, 
sometimes reaching a length of 3-4 m., armed 
with hooked prickles, not bristly; stipules 
deciduous; leaves deciduous, alternate, 3- 
foliate, or very rarely 5 -foliate; leaflets ovate, 
pointed, coarsely cut and irregularly serrate, 
whitened-downy below, glabrous or nearly 
so above, the lateral somewhat stalked; peti- 
oles with small prickles; inflorescence cor- 
ymbose, compact, mostly terminal; pedicels 
short, ascending or erect in fruit; flowers 
perfect, white, about 1 cm. broad; calyx 5- 
parted, the lobes acute and reflexed, tomen- 
tose, persistent; petals 5, shorter than the 
sepals, deciduous; stamens numerous; fruit 
black, hemispheric, variable in size, separ- 
ating easily from the receptacle when ripe, 
edible. Flowers, May, June; fruit, July. 

Copses, fence rows and waste ground New Brunswick to Quebec, Ontario, 
Georgia and Missouri. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Black Raspberry is one of our best wild fruits, and few concoctions can 
equal wild black raspberry jam. It has a delicious flavor all its own. Like the 
Wild Red Raspberry this is the progenitor of several cultivated raspberries, in- 
cluding the well-known Gregg and Hilborn varieties. Occasionally it will be 
foimd with yellow or amber fruit. Thus we have the strange combination of a 
yellow black raspberry. This has been named: forma pallidus (Bailey) Robin- 
son. 
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Rubus odoratus L (Puiple-flowering Raspberry). Fig. 55. Branched shrubs, 
erect; 1-1.6 in. high; bark becoming loose and stringy; young shoots, flower 

branches and petioles thickly covered with 
glandular pubescence; leaves deciduous, alter- 
nate, simple, 12-17 cm. long and broad, 3-5 
lobed, cordate at the base, lobes serrate, 
pointed, the middle one longer than the 
others, pubescent both surfaces; petiole long, 
very pubescent; inflorescence a loose, ter- 
minal corymbose or paniculate cluster; flow- 
ers perfect, rose-purple, 3-5 cm. broad; bracts 
membranous; calyx deeply 5-parted, densely 
covered with red, glandular hairs, the lobes 
tipped with a long, slender appendage; petals 
5, rounded, inserted on the disk of the calyx; 
stamens many; filaments purple; style pur- 
plish; fruit red when ripe, depressed hemi- 
spheric, acid dry and unpalatable. Flowers, 
May, September; fruit, July, September. 

In rocky woods Nova Scotia to Ontario and Michigan, south to Georgia 
and Tennessee. Michigan, throughout, more common in the northern part of 
Lower Peninsula and in the Upper Peninsula. 

The Purple-dowering Raspberry makes a desirable cultivated shrub, but 
should always be given a shady place. Its rose-like blossoms are very attractive 
among its ample maple-shaped leaves. Like the other raspberries it spreads by 
underground stems which send up shoots in abundance. 

Rubus parviflofus Nutt. (Salmon Berry, Thimbleberry) . Fig. 56. Erect, 
branched shrubs, 1-2 m. high; young shoots moderately glandular, scarcely 

bristly, older stems with gray shreddy bark; 
leaves deciduous, alternate, simple, cordate 
at base, 3-5 lobed, 7-20 cm. long and about 
as broad, lobes acute or obtusish, rarely 
acuminate, all approximately the same length, 
coarsely and unequally serrate, sparsely pu- 
bescent both sides; petiole glandular-hispid; 
inflorescence corymbose, few-flowered; flowers 
perfect, white, 3-5 cm. in diameter; calyx 
5 -lobed, the lobes tipped with a long, slender 
appendage; petals oval, 15-30 mm. long; 
stamens numerous; fruit depressed-hemi- 
spheric, red when ripe, separating from the 
receptacle, very tart. Flowers, June, July; 
fruit, August, September. 

Rocky woods, shores, etc., western Ontario, 
northern Michigan, Minnesota and westward to Alaska and California. Mich- 
igan, upper part of Lower Peninsula and the Upper Peninsula. 

The specific name of the Salmon Berry, paryifiorusj means small-flowered, 
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which is most unfitted to this plant, as it has comparatively large flowers. In 
the north where the berries ate abundant they are used for jam. 

Rubus ttifloTus Richards. (Dwarf Raspberry) . Fig. 57. Stems trailing or 
ascending, unarmed, herbaceous or somewhat woody, those with flowers erect, 

1-4 dm. high, sterile more elongated, sparse- 
ly pubescent; stipules oval, entire or few- 
toothed, prominent; leaves deciduous, alter- 
nate 3- or rarely 5 -foliate; leaflets rhombic- 
ovate, glabrous or nearly so, the terminal 
wedge-shaped, acute, the lateral mostly 
rounded at the base, coarsely and doubly 
serrate, thin; inflorescence slender, 1-3 flow- 
ered, glandular-pubescent; flowers white, 8- 
12 mm. broad; calyx lobes 5-7, acuminate, 
reflexed; petals 5-7 erect, spatulate-oblong, 
somewhat exceeding the sepals; stamens 
numerous; fruit red-purple, about 12 mm. 
long, the rather large drupelets not separat- 
ing easily from the receptacle. Flower, May, 
July; fruit, July, August. 

In swamps Newfoundland to Alaska, south to New Jersey, Iowa and 
Nebraska. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

This little creeping raspberry is found in swamps and low wet woods. Its 
fruit does not separate easily from the receptacle and yet it is not like the 
blackberries, the fruit of which does not separate from its receptacle at all. 
It is therefore intermediate between the blackberries and the raspberries. The 
fruit is edible, although not particularly attractive. 

Rubus allegheniensis Porter. (High-bush Blackberry). Fig. 58. Shrubby, 
1-2 m. tall, the stems somewhat arching, old canes purplish with stout straight- 

ish prickles, pubescent or becoming glabrous 
toward the base; leaves alternate, deciduous, 
3-7 foliate, the leaflets ovate to ovate-lance- 
olate, all subcordate or rounded at the base, 
acute or acuminate, coarsely and unequally 
serrate, the terminal somewhat larger than 
the lateral, villous above, velvety beneath; 
petiole 5-12 cm. long, with stout prickles; 
inflorescence glandular-pubescent, racemose, 
leafy-bracted below; flowers white, 2.5-3. 5 
cm. broad; calyx persistent, its 5 lobes 6-8 
mm. long, more or less pubescent; petals 
obovate, much exceeding the calyx-lobes; 
stamens numerous, inserted on the calyx; 
fruit, black, thimble-shaped, 1. 2-2.5 cm. 
long, the drupelets not separating from the 
receptacle, but falling from tlie calyx together, of good flavor and edible. Flow- 
ers, May, June; fruit, July, August. 
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Dry, open thickets and recent clearings Nova Scotia to Ontario, Minnesota 
south to North Carolina and Arkansas. Michigan, very common central por- 
tion, rare in Upper Peninsula. 


This IS the common blackberry of our fence rows, roadsides and clearings. 
It IS exceedingly common and persistent and from it have sprung some of the 
cultivated blackberries of our gardens. Its fruit is delicious and blackberry iam 
is an old ravonte. ^ •* 


The blackberry group is very confusing to the beginner, and to distinguish 
among the varymg forrns is the task of the expert. The experts do not always 
agree, either and it is likely that the group will always be more or less of a 
problem to the systematic botanist. Its study may be carried further than this 
bulletin permits by referring to the manuals or to the special monographs. 


Rubus canadensis L. (Millspaugh’s Blackberry, Thornless Blackberry). 
Fig. 59. Stems erect or recurving 1.5-3 m. high, wand-like, entirely unarmed 

or with a few weak prickles, glabrous or the 
younger shoots scurfy-pubescent; leaves alter- 
nate, deciduous, palmately 3-5 foliate, leaf- 
lets glabrous both sides, thin, oval, long 
acuminate or acute, rounded or narrowed at 
the base, up to 15 cm. long and 5 cm. wide, 
sparsely but not deeply serrate, petiolule of 
the terminal leaflet 4-10 cm. long; petiole 
long; inflorescence loosely racemose, long- 
cylindric, leafy-brarted at the base; pedicels 
slender, ascending, fine pubescent; flowers 
white, 2.5-4 cm. broad; calyx-lobes lanceo- 
late, acuminate; petals obovate; stamens nu- 
merous; fruit subglobose to short-cylindric, 
black, very pulpy, 1. 5-2.5 cm. long, the dru- 
pelets not separating from the receptacle, 
edible. Flowers, June, August; fruit, August, September. 

In thickets and woods Newfoundland to Michigan and in the uplands to 
North Carolina. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

Rubus hispidus L. (Hispid or Running 
Swamp Blackberry) . Fig. 60. Stems slender, 
prostrate and trailing, more or less beset 
with retrorse prickles; branchlets erect or 
ascending, 1-3 dm. high; leaves deciduous, 
although sometimes persisting through the 
winter, 3- or rarely 5-foliate; leaflets glabrous 
on both surfaces, somewhat shining above, 
firm, obovate, obtuse at the apex, narrowed 
or sometimes rounded at the base, 1-4 cm. 
long, sharply serrate above the middle; peti- 
ole glabrous or nearly so; inflorescence ter- 
mind or axillary, racemose-corymbose, few- 
flowered, nearly or entirely leafless, the pedi- 
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cels and rachis pubescent and often bristly; flowers white, 1.5-2 cm, broad; calyx- 
lobes 3-4 mm. long, reflexed, pubescent; petals broadly obovate, exceeding the 
calyx-lobes; stamens numerous; fruit small, reddish-purple; drupelets glabrous, 
sour, not separating from the receptacle. Flowers, June, July; fruit, August. 

Low woods and swampy meadows, Nova Scotia to Georgia, west to Minne- 
sota and Kansas. Michigan, throughout; very abundant in central portion. 

This trailing blackberry is very common. Although the leaves are deciduous 
the foliage looks evergreen and sometimes persists trough the winter. In the 
autumn the foliage takes on many brilliant and changing tints. 

Rubus vtllosus Ait. (Dewberry, Low Running Blackberry). Fig. 61. Stem, 
trailing, shrubby, often 1-4 m. long, glabrous, armed more or less with reflexed 

straightish prickles; branchlets upright 1-3 
dm. high, more or less pubescent and some- 
times prickly and glandular; leaves decid- 
uous, 3- or rarely 5-foliate; leaflets ovate, 
oval or ovate-lanceolate, thin, acute or some- 
what obtuse at the apex, rounded or nar- 
rowed at the base, mostly sparingly pubescent 
both sides, doubly dentate-serrate; petiole 
3-6 cm. long, more or less prickly; inflores- 
cence a leafy, few-flowered corymbiform 
raceme, 2-3 cm. broad or the flowers some- 
times solitary; flowers white, about 2.5 cm. 
broad; calyx-lobes ovate, acute, shorter than 
or exceeding the petals, pubescent; petals 
obovate to elliptic about 10-15 mm. long; 
stamens numerous, generally exceeded by the 
stigmas; fruit subglobose to short-cylindric, black, juicy and delicious, 1-1.5 cm. 
long; drupelets not separating from the receptacle. Flowers, May, June; fruit, 
July, August. 

Dry, open soil southern Maine to Minnesota, south to Virginia and Missouri. 
Michigan, throughout. 

This is the common Dewberry of our dry, open fields, banks and roadsides. 
It grows usually in poor soils, particularly in fields which were formerly culti- 
vated. It is extremely variable and has so puzzled taxonomists that it would 
seem to be entitled to first prize for the number of its synonyms. L. H. Bailey 
in his comprehensive work on the North American blackberries lists it as Rubus 
flagellaris Willd. and enumerates nine synonyms. In addition he has separated 
and named three varieties which had not heretofore been recognized. It would 
almost seem the truth is that there are practically no two alike and one seeking 
to draw too fine descriptions would be naming individuals rather than species. 

Rosa [Touni.] L. — Roses 

A very large genu.s, native of the northern hemisphere. Because of its beauty 
of form, color and fragrance the rose is undoubtedly the most universally 
admired and cultivated ornamental plant known to our gardens. It has been 
in cultivation from the earliest times of which we have record. The species roses 
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are extremely variable and. freely hybridize whenever they occur together. These 
two characteristics have made it comparatively easy to develop varieties of the 
rose and literally thousands have been introduced and named. IVIany of these 
become obsolete and are superceded by better varieties. They go out of style 
much the same as suits and hats. The roses of my grandmother’s garden 
could scarcely be compared to the beautiful varieties now in cultivation. 
Volumes have been written about the rose and devotees form societies to study 
and promote its development and cultivation. 

The wild roses from which have been developed the myriads of horticultural 
varieties, although not as elaborate, are scarcely less beautiful. Our native roses 
vary greatly, and many have been separated and named as species and varieties. 
In keeping with the general policy for compiling this bulletin only those species 
which are given in ‘Gray’s Manual,’ and which are well distributed in Michigan 
are treated here. Eileen ’Whitehead Erlanson (1928), of the University of 
Michigan, has made a special study of the species of Rosa, In her paper she 
proposes two new species and one variety, as follows : Rosa Michiganensis, Rosa 
Schuettcana and Rosa blanda Ait. var. Hermanni. All of these roses are found 
in Michigan, but are not included in this bulletin because of the policy of 
limiting species to those given in ‘Gray’s Manual.’ The student desiring to go 
further than this bulletin with roses would do well to secure the various publi- 
cations by Mrs. Erlanson on this genus. 

1. Styles united in a protruding column; leaflets 3, very rarely 5; 

stems climbing H. setigerd, p. 112 

1. Styles distinct; leaflets 5-11; stems erect or spreading 

2. Sepals persistent, converging after flowering 

3. Leaf-rachis glandular-piiberulent or bristly; 

fruit top-shaped at base R. aciculdris, p. 123 

3. Leaf-rachis .softly and finely villous or tomentose; 

prickles mostly few or none R. hlanda, p. 123 

2. Sepals falling from the mature fruit, spreading after flowering 

4. Leaf-rachi.s very glandular; prickles numerous, strong and hooked; 

leaflets rarely 2 an. long, doubly serrate R. rubiginosd, p. 125 

4. Leaf-rachis puberulent or glabrous, scarcely if at all glandular 

5. Leaflets finely .serrate, spines stout and recurved. R. Carolina, p. 125 

5. Leaflets coarsely serrate; spines slender R. humilis, p. 127 

Rosa setigera Michx. (Michigan Rose, 
Prairie Rose, Climbing Rose) . Fig. 62. 
Stems climbing or sprawling, up to several 
meters long, armed with scattered curving 
or straightish prickles, bristles none; twigs 
often glandular-pubescent; stipules very nar- 
row; leaves alternate, deciduous, mostly 3- 
foliate, occasionally 5-foliate; leaflets mostly 
ovate, acute or obtusish at the apex, rounded 
at the base, 3-7 cm. long, sharply serrate, 
thick, smooth or downy beneath; petiole 
prickly, glandular - pubescent; inflorescence 
corymbose, with many flowers, pedicels 
covered with glandular hairs; flowers varying 
shades of pink to nearly white, about 6 cm. 
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in diameter, not fragrant; calyx-lobes 5, ovate, acute, glandular, finally reflexed 
and deciduous, petals 5, obcordate, spreading; stamens many, inserted on the 
hollow ring which lines the calyx-tube; styles* joined in a protruding column, 
as long as the stamens, fruit ted, globose more or less glandular, 8-10 mm. in 
diameter. Flowers, June, July; hips ripe in autumn. 

In thickets and on prairies southern Ontario to Ohio, Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska, West Virginia, Florida and Texas. Michigan, central and southern 
portion, rather rare. 

This is our only native climbing rose. It is the progenitor of several of our 
most valuable cultivated climbing roses. Michigan is highly honored in having 
such a beautiful and useful plant bear its name. 

Rosa aciculatis Lindl. (Prickly Wild Rose). Fig. 63. Shrubs 3-12 dm. high, 
bushy, the stems and branches very prickly, greenish or reddish; stipules gen- 
erally broad; leaves alternate, deciduous, 3-7 
foliate, the rachis glandular; leaflets 2-4 cm. 
long, oval or oval-lanceolate, broadly ellip- 
tical to oblong-lanceolate, obtuse at the apex, 
rounded or subcordate at the base, usually 
pale and somewhat resinous-puberulent be- 
neath, simply or doubly serrate; petiole 
glandular; flowers 5-7 cm. in diameter, sol- 
itary or rarely 2-3 in a cluster; pedicel gla- 
brous or rarely glandular; calyx-lobes lance- 
olate, acuminate or broadened at the tip, 
entire or few-toothed, persistent and erect 
upon the fruit; petals bright pink; stamens 
many; styles distinct; fruit globose or ellip- 
soid, about 1.5 cm. in diameter, red, gen- 
erally glabrous. Flowers, May, June; hips 

ripe in autumn. 

Anticosti to Ontario, Alaska, northern Michigan, Minnesota, south in the 
Rocky Mountains to Colorado and Idaho. Midiigan, Upper Peninsula and 
northern part of the Lower Peninsula. 

This is a most variable species consisting 
of several races differing in the form of the 
fruit and in the amount of pubescence. Sev- 
eral have been separated and named. The 
Prickly Wild Rose was first named from 
Siberia. 

Rosa bland a Ait. (Smooth Rose, Mead- 
ow Rose) . Fig. 64. Shrub with erect branched 
stems, 3-15 dm. high, entirely unarmed or 
with a few straight slender prickles; stipules 
broadened, naked and entire or slightly 
glandular-toothed; leaves alternate, decid- 
uous 5-7 foliate, rachis with fine woolly 
pubescence; leaflets oval or obovate, mostly 
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pale beneath, thin, wedge-shaped at the base and short stalked, rounded at the 
apex, simply serrate, not resinous, the upper 2-4 cm. long, 1-2 cm. wide, the 
lower smaller; petiole with woolly pubescence, rarely glandular; flowers pink, 
few in a cluster or solitary, about 7 cm. broad; calyx-lobes acuminate, entire, 
hispid-pubescent, persistent and erect upon the fruit; petals obovate or obcor- 
date, erose; stamens many; styles distinct; fruit about 1 cm, in diameter, red, 
subglobose, oval or somewhat pear-shaped, glabrous. Flowers, June, July; hips 
ripe in autumn. 

In moist rocky places Newfoundland through the New England states to 
central New York, west to Illinois and Missouri. Michigan throughout. 

As indicated by its specific name one of the characteristics of this rose is its 
unarmed stems. Like tlie other roses it shows great differentiation and several 
varieties have been named. 

Rosa rubiginosa L. (Sweetbrier, Eglantine Rose). Fig. 65. Shrubs with 
slender stems 1-2 m. high or sometimes longer, greenish-brown, armed with 

stout hooked spines; stipules rather broad; 
leaves deciduous, alternate, 5-7 foliate, rachis 
glandular, very fragrant; leaflets broadly 
elliptical or obovate, rounded at the base, 
obtuse at the apex, doubly serrate, green and 
smoothish above, densely glandular-pubes- 
cent and resinous beneath; petiole prickly; 
flowers pink varying to white, 2-3.5 cm. in 
diameter, few in a cluster or solitary; pedicel 
prickly and glandular; calyx glandular, 5- 
lobed, the lobes lanceolate and usually with 
lateral lobes, spreading, deciduous; petals 
obcordate or obovate; stamens numerous; 
styles distinct; fruit scarlet, oval or ovoid, 
1-2 cm. long, glandular. Flowers, May, June; 
hips ripe in the autumn. 

In waste places Nova Scotia to Ontario, Kansas, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Michigan, frequ<;nt central and southern portion; throughout. 

The Sweetl->rier Ro.se is a native of Europe, but has been widely naturalized 
throughout the eastern portion of the United States and on the Pacific coast. 
It appeals to be thoroughly at home in its adopted country and the botanist is 
liable to find it by tlie side of the road, in a diin, upland woods or in almost 
any waste place. It has been a particular favorite in England for hundreds of 
years and as the Eglantine it has been used in the poetry of Shakespeare, 
Spencer and Chaucer, 

The hranclie.s are fiercely armed and it is a wicked thing to deal with. It will 
seize hold of the clothing and flesh of the passer-by and scratch and claw. But 
in spite of these characteristics it has a charm all its own. Its aromatic fragrance 
comes from resinous glands which thickly cover the under surface of the leaves. 

Rosa Carolina L. (Swamp Rose) , Fig. 66. Stems erect, 3-25 dm. tall with' 
rather di.stanc stout, straight or recurved prickles, dull purple in age; stipules 
very narrow and long; leaves alternate, deciduous, 5-9 foliate, usually 7; leaflets 
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very variable in outline, oval, ovate, oval-lanceolate, or obovate, 1.5-3. 5 cm. 
long, wedge-shape or rounded at the base, ovate or obtuse at the apex, finely 

and simply serrate, mostly short-stalked, 
often pale or pubescent beneath; petiole 
often prickly; inflorescence a corymbose 
cluster or the flowers rarely solitary; pedicel 
glandular-hispid or smoothish, 1-2 cm. long; 
flowers bright pink, 5-7 cm. broad; calyx- 
lobes 5, lanceolate, acuminate or dilated 
above, sometimes more or less lobed, hispid- 
pubescent or reflexed, tardily deciduous after 
flowering; petals obcordate; stamens many; 
styles distinct; fruit scarlet, globose or de- 
pressed-globose, about 8-10 mm. high, gland- 
ular-hispid. Flowers, June, August; hips ripe 
in the autumn. 

In swamps and low grounds Nova Scotia 
to Ontario, Minnesota, south to Florida, 
Mississippi and Texas. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Swamp Hose is one of our most abundant native roses and there is 
hardly a swamp or piece of low ground that does not have its quota. Its 
flowering season is long and as the hips cling to the stems all winter it is 
attractive throughout tlie year. It also takes kindly to cultivation and will 
thrive in almost any good soil. 



humilist; 


Rosa humills Marsli. (Pasture Rose). Fig. 67. Bushy shrub 1-10 dm. high, 
slender, stems grecnisli, usually armed with slender, straight or curved spines 

just below the stipules, also more or less 
prickly; stipules narrow, entire; leaves decid- 
uous, alternate, 5-7 foliate, rachis glabrate 
or glabrous; leaflets thin, ovate, oval or 
obovate, rounded or pointed at the base, 
sharply serrate, acute at apex, short-stalked 
or sessile, glabrous or pubescent beneath, 
upper surface glabrous, 1. 2-2.5 cm. long; 
petiole glabrous or sparingly pubescent; 
flowers pink, usually few in a cluster or 
solitary, 5-7 cm. broad; pedicel usually 
glandular; calyx-lobes lanceolate, acuminate 
or dilated at apex, usually lobed, spreading 
and deciduous; petals obovate or obcordate; 
stamens many; styles distinct; fruit red, 
globose or depressed-globose, glandular-his- 
pid, about 8-15 mm. in diameter. Flowers, May, July; hips ripe iri the autumn. 

In dry or rocky .soil Newfoundland to Ontario, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. Michigan, throughout; more abundant in Lower 

This h perhaps our commonest wild rose and it may be found in dry places 
generally. Its delicate pink blos.soms arc delightfully fragrant and the hips stay 
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on the stems all througli the winter thus prolonging its decorative qualities most 
of the year. In common with other roses it is extremely variable and several 
varieties have been separated and named. 

Pmrnis [Tourn.] L. — Plums, Cherries, etc. 

Shrubs or trees mostly with edible fruits. There are about 150 species in this 
genus, some 30 of which are found in North America. Of these die following 
coming witliin our classification of shrubs are found in Michigan. 


1. Flowers in di'iise flowored racemes; leaves mostly obovate, thin, 

’ sharply serrate witli spreading teeth P. yirginiana, p. 129 

1. Flowers in umbellate clusters, expanding with or before the leaves 

2. Flowers small; pec»ils mostly 4-6 mm. long; low shrubs 

3. I . eaves oval, oblong or slightly obovate; 

petioles K-2() mm. long P. cuneata, p. 129 

3. l.eaves oblanceolate or spatulate; petioles 5-10 mm. long P. pumila, p. 131 

2. Flowers large; iH‘tals 8-16 mm. long 

4. of leaves obcusish, mostly glandular; 

calyxdobes glandular-serrate, glabrous within P. nigra, p. 131 

4. 7\’:efii of leaves aaite or aaiminate, bristle-tipped, 

not glandular; calyx-lobes entire, hairy within P. americana, p. 132 


Primus virginiana L. (Choke Cherry). Fig. 68. A tall shrub or small tree 
1-4 m. high; bark gray, with numerous light colored lenticels, the inner layers 

with a strong, disagreeable odor; leaves de- 
ciduous, alternate, simple, oval, oblong or 
obovate, 4-8 cm. long, 2-4.5 cm. wide, acute 
or acuminate at the apex, rounded at the 
base, glabrous or slightly pubescent along 
the veins beneath, sharply and finely serrate, 
thin; petiole 1-1.5 cm. long; flowers white, 
8-10 mm. broad, in mainly loosely-flowered 
racemes terminating leafy branches of the 
season; calyx 5-cleft, short bell-shaped, de- 
ciduous; petals 5, obovate spreading; stamens 
15-20; drupe red to nearly black, globose, 
8-10 mm. in diameter, astringent; stone 
globose and smooth. Flowers, May; fruit 
ripe July, August. 

Newfoundland to Manitoba and British 
Columbi. 1 , .south to Georgia, Nebraska, Texas and Colorado. Michigan 

A lairly common shruh along fence lines and ec^es of woods. The fruit is 

attractive to bird.s. 



Prunus cuneata Raf. (Appalachian Oierry) . Fig. 69. Low erect sh^ 3-12 
dm. high, sometimes branched .and bushy, light colored, glabrous or puber^ent; 
leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, spatulate-oblong or oblanceolate, 
long, 0.«-2 cm. wide, obtuse or .acute at die apex, wedge-shaped at the base, 
more or less serrate with appre-ssed teeth above the middle, thin, glabrous above, 
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pale beneatli; petiole 8-20 mm. long; flowers 
white, 2-4 in umbels, appearing with the 
leaves, about 1 cm. broad; calyx 5-cleft, the 
lobes about 2 mm. long; petals 5, spreading; 
stamens 15-20; pedicels very slender, approx- 
imately 1 cm. long; drupe globose, nearly 
black, without bloom, about 1 cm. in diam- 
eter. Flowers, April, May; fruit ripe, August. 

In thickets, wet soil, or among rocks 
Maine and New Hampshire to Minnesota, 
North Carolina and Wisconsin. Michigan, 
throughout, more common in the northern 
portion of Lower Peninsula and in the 
Upper Peninsula, Similar to the Sand 
Cherry, but grows mostly in rocky situations. 

Prunus pumila L. (Sand Cherry). Fig. 70. Depressed, trailing or some- 
times the .stems ascending to a height of 2 meters, young shoots angled, reddish, 

the older stems grayish, mostly glabrous; 
leaves deciduous, alternate, simple, linear- 
spatulate to oblanceolate, 3-7 cm. long, 1-2 
cm. wide, acute or acutish at the apex, long 
wedge-shaped at the base, serrate or sub- 
entire above the middle, pale beneath, gla- 
brous throughout; petiole 5-10 mm. long, 
generally with 1 or 2 glands; flowers white, 
iS 10-12 mm. broad, borne in lateral few-flow- 

; T ered sessile umbels, appearing with the 

leaves; calyx-lobes 5, rounded, about 2 mm. 
long, margins serrulate; petals 5, ovate to 
obovate; stamens many; pedicels 10-14 mm. 
long, slender; drupe globose 8-12 mm. in 
diameter, dark-red or dark-purple, nearly 
black when ripe, without bloom, flesh thin, 
generally a.stringent. Flow'cr.s, May, June; fruit ripe last of July and August. 

On sandy and gravelly .shores New Brunswick to Manitoba, Maine, New 
Jensey, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and westward. Michigan, chiefly bordering 
the Great I/akes, hut aha inland on the larger lakes and sandy plains. 

The Sand Cherry, miglit he expected from its common name, grows on 
beaclies in almost f>ure sand. It is also found in dryer situations, but always in 
sandy soil and in tlie open. 

Prunus nigru Ait. (Wild Plum, Canada Plum), Fig. 71. Shrub or small 
tree, 2-7 m. high, armed with bluntish thorns; bark thin, brownish-gray; leaves 
deciduous, alternate, .simple, oval, ovate or broadly obovate, thin, 7-13 cm. 
long, 3-7 cm. wide, long-acuminate at the apex, rounded or somewhat heart- 
shaped at the base, doubly crenate-serrate, the teeth usually gland-tipped, pubes- 
cent when young; petiole stout, 1-2 cm. long, meetly with 1 or 2 red 
near tlie blade; flowers white, fragrant, turning pink in age, 2.5-3 cm. broad, 
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borne in lateral umbels, expanding before die 
leaves; calyx-lobes 5, glandular-serrate, gla- 
brous within; petals 5, broadly obovate 1.2- 
1.4 cm. long; stamens many, tinged with 
pink; pedicels 1-2 cm. long, glabrous; drupe 
compressed-ovoid or subglobose, orange-red 
or yellow, 2.5-3 cm. long, bloom little or 
none; stone oval, compressed or flattened, 
sharply ridged on one edge and grooved on 
the other. Flowers, May; fruit, August. 

River banks and roadside thickets New- 
foundland to Alberta, Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia, along the Great Lakes to Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Michigan, throughout, but more abun- 
dant northward. 



The fruit of this wild plum is of first class quality and it makes delicious 
jellies and preserves. 


Prunus atnericana Marsh. (Wild Yellow Plum, Red Plum) . Fig. 72. 
A shrub or small tree with a maximum, height of about 7 or 8 m.; branches 
more or less thorny; bark dark grayish-brown, 
thick and rough; leaves deciduous, alternate, 
simple, ovate or obovate, rounded at the 
base, long-acuminate at the apex, 4-10 cm. 
long, 2-5 cm. wide, sharply and doubly ser- 
rate, the teeth not glandular, pubescent on 
expanding, nearly or quite glabrous when 
mature; petiole about 1 cm. long, with or 
without glands; flowers white, fragrant, 1.5- 
2.5 cm. broad, appearing in lateral sessile 
umbels before the leaves; calyx-lobes 5, en- 
tire, hairy on the inner surface; petals 5, 
narrowly obovate, about 1 cm. long; stamens 
many; pedicels 1-2 cm. long; drupe sub- 
globose, 1. 8-2.5 cm. in diameter, red or 
yellow, the skin tough with little or no 
bloom; stone somewhat flattened, one edge acute or margined, the other faintly 
grooved. Flowers, April, May; fruit, August, October. 

River banks and borders of woods Connecticut to Manitoba, Florida, Texas 
and Colorado. Michigan, throughout. 

This is our common wild plum. It prefers rich alluvial soil along streams, 
hut also^ will he found in higher ground. It suckers freely, forming dense thickets 
and as plum-brush” it is the bane of the farmer who wishes to keep his fence 
rows trim and neat.' The fruit is pleasantly flavored and when eaten raw is 
very palatable. It is also much used for plum jelly and preserves. 

The majority of our cultivated plums have been developed from this and the 
preceding species. Hedrick in The Plums of New York’ says: ''Prunus amer- 
icana is the predominating native plum. It is the most widely distributed, is 
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most abundant in individual specimens and has yielded the largest number of 
horticultural varieties of any of the native species. . . . The species was well 
named by Marshall ‘a7neYicana\” 


LEGUMINOSAE — Pulse Family 

The Pulse Family consists of an immense number of species embracing herbs, 
shrubs, vines and trees. Michigan has several trees belonging to the family, but 
only one shrub. The family is divided into three subfamilies and our shrub be- 
longs to subfamily III, the general characters of which may be summarized 
as follows: 


Subfamily — Papilionoid eae 

Trees, shrubs or herbs; leaves alternate, deciduous, mostly compound; flowers 
perfect; calyx of 5 sepals, more or less united, often unequally so; corolla in- 
serted on the base of the calyx, of 5 irregular petals, the upper or odd petal 
larger than the others, called the standard, the two lateral spreading, called the 
wings, the two lower more or less united and called the heel which enclose the 
stamens and pistil; stamens 10, more or less united, or occasionally distinct; 
ovary 1-2 celled; pistil 7, simple, 1 -many-seeded, becoming a pod or legume in 
fruit. 

Amorpha L. — False Indigos, etc. 

Amorpha canescens Pursh. (Lead Plant). Fig. 73. An erect shrub, 3-14 
dm. higli, whitened with hoary down all over; leaves alternate, deciduous, odd- 

pinnate, 5-10 cm. long; leaflets 21-51, short- 
stalked, oblong-elliptical, rounded at the base, 
obtuse or acutish and mucronate at the tip, 
8-14 mm. long, 4-9 mm. wide, margin 
entire, woolly-pubescent beneath, becoming 
smoothish above; flowers small, purplish- 
blue, in dense terminal spikes; calyx 5- 
toothed, persistent; petals, only one, the 
standard, present; stamens orange-yellow; 
pods 1 -seeded, about 4 mm. long, densely 
hairy. Flowers, July, August; fruit, Septem- 
ber, October. 

The Lead Plant is found on hills and 
prairies Indiana to Manitoba, south to Lou- 
isiana, Texas and New Mexico. Michigan, 
rare southern portion of Lower Peninsula. 

In some section.s of the west where the Lead Plant is found in abundance 
there has grown up the belief that it marks the existence of lead ore in the soil, 
probably tor no other rea.son than that the plant is densely covered with silvery 
hairs and has a leaden color. 

The Lead Plant continues in bloom for a long period. The deep purple spikes 
of flowers with their yellow stamens form a pleasing contrast with the gray 
foliage, and altogether it makes a valuable plant for landscape use. 
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RUTACEAE-Rve Family 

Trees or shrubs; foliage strong-scented, dotted with translucent oil glands; 
leaves, deciduous, alternate or opposite, mainly compound; flowers polygamo- 
dioecious, generally borne in cymes; sepals 4-5, or none; petals 3-5, free or 
rarely united; stamens as many as the petals and alternate with them; carpels 
1-5, free or more or less united into a compound pistil; . fruit a capsule or 
samara; seeds oblong or reniform. 

Two genera containing shrubs are represented in Michigan, as follows: 


Shrubs with sharp spines; leaves compound, with more than 3 leaflets Zanthoxylum 

Shrubs without spines; leaves compound, with 3 leaflets Ptelea 


Z.£inthoxylum L. — ^Prickly Ashes 

Zanthoxylum americanum Mill. (Prickly Ash, Northern Prickly Ash, 
Toothache Tree) . Fig. 74. A prickly, branched shrub, sometimes forming dense 

thickets, 1.5 to 4 m. high; bark smoodi, gray 
or brownish; branches and branchlets smooth; 
spines persistent, flattened at the base; leaves 
alternate, deciduous, pinnate; leaflets 2-4 
pairs and an odd one, ovate-oblong, downy 
when young; flowers dioecious, small, green- 
ish, in cymose axillary clusters, appearing 
before or with the leaves; sepals obsolete; 
petals 4-5; stamens 4-5; pistils 2-5; styles 
slender; fruit short-stalked, reddish-brown 
when mature, strongly aromatic; seeds black, 
shining. Flowers, April, May; fruit, August, 
September. 

The general range of the Prickly Ash is 
from western Quebec to Minnesota, south 
to Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and east- 
ern Kansas, Michigan, common throughout Lower Peninsula; recorded from 
one county in the Upix^r Peninsula. 

The Prickly Ash is found in rocky woods, fence rows and along river banks. 
A dense ducket of this prickly shrub is very difficult to negotiate and makes 
an effective barrier. The foliage and fruit have a pleasantly aromatic oil, but 
are very disagreeable to the taste. When I was a boy it was a favorite trick to 
persuade some uninitiated comrade to eat the berries. The result was always 
amusing, not, however, to the victim. 

Ptelea L.— Hop Trees 

Ftdea trifoliata L. (Shrubby Trefoil, Common Hop Tree, Wafer Ash) . 
Fig. 75. A tall shrub, 1.5-5 m. high; bark smooth, gray or grayish-brown, 
roughened on older specimens; twigs glabrous, dark red-brown; leaves, decid- 
uous, opposite, trifoliate; leaflets nearly sessile, margins entire or serrulate, 
variable, olwvace or lance-ovate, 5-15 cm. long, 2.5-9 cm. wide, the terminal 
generally somewhat larger and longer-stalked than the lateral, downy when 
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young, becoming glabrous before they are full grown, dark-green and glossy 
above, paler beneath witli black dots on both surfaces; petioles 6-10 cm. long; 

flowers polygamous, small greenish- white, in 
terminal compound clusters; sepals 3-5; 
petals 3-5; stamens 3-5; fruit a 2-celled and 
2-seeded samara, winged all round, nearly 
orbicular, 1.5-3 cm. across. Flowers, June, 
July; fruit ripe September, October. 

The Wafer Ash is found from New York, 
(Connecticut and southern Ontario to Wis- 
consin, Kansas south to Florida and north- 
ern Mexico. Michigan, throughout, more 
frequent in the Lower Peninsula. 

The Wafer Ash is by no means a common 
shrub in Michigan, but it is found in some 
abundance in the sand dunes along the Lake 
Michigan shore and occasionally in the in- 
terior. It may be used successfully as an 
ornamental shrub. Although its flowers are rather inconspicuous this is more 
than compensated for by the shining green leaves and large clusters of inter- 
esting fruits. In relation to the flowers ‘Gray’s Manual’ states: “Odor of flowers 
disagreeable.” 1 o me this odor is always very pleasant. The fruit is bitter and 
has been used as a substitute for hops; hence one of its common names. 



EM PET RACE AE — Crowberry Family 


Low, shrul)by, branching evergreens, heath-like in aspect; leaves sessile, narrow, 
small and channeled unaerneath by the revolute margins; flowers axillary or 
terminal, dioecious or monoecious, rarely perfect or polygamous; calyx of 3 sepals; 
petals 2-3 or none; fruit a berry-like drupe with 2-several 1 -seeded nutlets. 

There are three known genera in this family, one of which is represented in 
Michigan with one species. 


\ t-mpiii'trum nigrum 
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Em pe trim [Tourn.] L. — Crowberries 

Etnpetrum nigrum L. (Black Crowberry) . 
Fig. 76. A procumbent, much-branched and 
diffused evergreen shrub, glabrous or the 
young shoots pubescent; leaves simple, scat- 
tered or whorled, dark-green, thick, obtuse, 
4-7 mm. long, about 1 mm. wide, the mar- 
gins revolute and roughish; flowers solitary 
in the axils of the upper leaves, dioecious, 
small and inconspicuous, purplish; sepals 
and petals mostly 3; staminate flowers with 
3 exserted stamens, the anthers turned in- 
ward; pistillate flowers with a globose 6-9 
celled ovary; styles 6-9 lobed, short and 
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thick; drupe bcrry-Iikcj black or red, 4-6 mm. in diameter, containing 6-9 seed- 
like nutlets. Flowers, summer; fruit, fall. 

In rocky places Arctic America, south to the coast of Maine, in the moun- 
tains of northern New England and New York, northern Michigan and the 
coast of Oregon. Michigan, Upper Peninsula, Isle Royale. 

The Black Crowlxn-ry is a subarctic plant and is found in Europe and Asia 
as well as America. It will stand extremely low temperatures and persists where 
other plants will perish witli the cold. "Ihe berries are not unpalatable and are 
eagerly eaten by tlie Arctic birds. T have never collected this plant, but it is 
recorded from lectured Rocks on the south shore of Lake Superior and from 
Isle Royale. 

A NA CA RDIA CEAE — Cashew Family 

Shrubs or trees with resinous or milky, acrid juice; leaves deciduous, alternate; 
stipules none; flowers small, regular, perfect or polygamous, 5-partecl; styles 3; 
fruit a small 1 -seeded drupe; seed bony. 

A family of about 60 genera, only the following of which is represented in 
Michigan. 

Rhtis L.— Sumacs, Poison Ivies 


1, Leaflets regularly more than 3 
2. Twigs and p<‘tioIes hairy 

3. Leaflets serrate to the base K. typhina p. 139 

3. Leaflets mostly entire, or if with a few teeth never 

at the base copallina, p. 141 

2. Twigs and petioles glabrous 

4. Leaflet.s serrate; fruit red R. glabra, p. 141 

4, I.eafiets entire; fruit grayhsh-whice R. Vernix, p. 141 

L Leaflets regularly 3 

5. Terminal leaflets longNSCalktsdi; flowers greenish, loosely dustered, 

appearing after the leaves; fruit whitbh, smooth R. Toxicodendron, p. 143 

5. 'I'erminal Ie;tflefs short-stalked; flowers yellow, in dense clusters, 

apjH'iiring before the h*aves; fruit red, densely hairy R, canadensis, p. 144 


Rhus typhina L. (Staghorn Sumac). Fig. 77. Erect shrubs or small trees, 
1-6 m. liigh; l>ark gray; twigs demsely velvety with long hairs; leaves alternate, 

deciduous, compound, 2-6 dm. long; petioles 
pubescent, 4-9 cm. long; leaflets 11-31, ob- 
long to linear-oblong, 4-14 cm. long, 1-3 
cm. broad, narrowed or rounded at base, 
acuminate at apex, sharply and sometimes 
coarsely serrate, dark-green and nearly gla- 
brous above, paler and pubescent beneath, 
.sessile; flowers in dense terminal panicles up 
to 30 cm. long, yellowish-green, polygamous, 
5-6 m. broad; fruit a globose drupe densely 
covered with long, red hairs; seed light 
brown, smooth. Flowers, June, July; fruit, 
autumn. 

r3ry or gravelly soil eastern Quebec to 
Ontario, south to Georgia and Mississippi, 
Indiana, Iowa ;md North Dakota. Michigan, common throughout. 
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The vStagliorn Sumac in one of our coininoiiest shrubs. It is a rapid and 
vigorous grower frei|ucnd>^ used for^ ornamental planting where mass effects 
are rec]uired* I he suinru is notetl for its brilliant autumn coloring and the pyra- 
midal licads of vclvety-red l^erries are an interesting feature of our landscape. 

Rhus giahra 1.. (Smooth Sumac). Fig. 76- Upright shrubs, 1-4 m. high; 
bark smooth and grayish; twigs smoodi, glaucous; petioles 3-13 cm. long, some- 
times purplisli; leaves alternate, deciduous, 
compound; leaflets 11-31, whitened beneath, 
lanceoIatc-oblong, pointed, serrate, 6-13 cm. 
long, 1.5-3 cm. wide; flowers in large ter- 
minal panicles, greenish-yellow, about 5 mm. 
across; fruit globose, 3-4 mm. in diameter, 
covered with short, sticky crimson hairs, sour 
to the taste; seed light-brown, smooth. Flow- 
ers, June, August; fruit; autumn. 

'Fhe range of the Smooth Sumac is from 
central Maine westward and southward. 
Michigan, throughout. 

In Michigan the Smooth Sumac seems to 
l>e leSvS common tlian the Staghorn. Like the 
other sumacs it is rich in tannic acid and is 
u.sed for tanning leather. The leaves and 
berries have been u.sed in medicine and the berries were used by the Indians as 
a dye. Several varietie.s and forms of this species have been named. 

Rhus copatlina I.. (Dwarf Sumac, Shining Sumac). Fig. 79. Shrub 0.3-2 
m. high, or higher soutliward; branches and stalks downy; leaves alternate, de- 
ciduous, compound, 1-3 dm. long, rachis 
more or less winged between the 9-21 oblong 
or ovate-lanceolate often entire leaflets which 
are oblique or unequal at the base, smooth 
and shining above, more or less pubescent 
Iwneath; inflorescence a terminal panicle, 1-2 
dm, long; flowers greenish-yellow, about 4 
mm. across; fruit about 4 mm. in diameter, 
red, densely covered with hairs and with 
sliort-stalked glands; seeds smooth, light 
brown. Flowers, July, August; fruit, autumn. 

Rcx'ky, or dry sandy soil. New England, 
Minnesota, south to Florida and Texas. 
Michigan, frequent Lower Peninsula. 

lake tlxe others the foliage of this sumac 
colors beautifully in the fall. 

Rhus Kcrijt/x L. {l\uson Sumac, Poison Oak, Poison Dogwood, Poisem 
Elder, Swmnp Sumac), fug. 60. Shrub 2-5 m. high; bark gray; twigs greenish, 
smooth; leaves alternate, deciduous, pecioled, pinnate, 15-36 cm. long; leaflets 
7-13, obovate-obhaig, 4-11 cm. long, 2-6 cm, wide, acute or acuminate at the 
apex, tapering at base, nearly sessile, terminal leaflet stalked, margins entire or 








wavy, dark-greeti and glabrous, or slightly 
puberuient; flowers greenish-yellow, very 
axillary, numerous, long-pe- 
duncled, drooping; fruit yellowish-green, 
smooth and shining, about 4 mm. in diam- 
eter. Flowers, June; fruit ripe in the autumn. 

Ranges from northern New England to 
Minnesota and south to Florida and Texas. 
Michigan, common in swamps Lower Penin- 
sula. 

The Poison Sumac is our most poisonous 
woody plant and it is fortunate that it grows 
mostly in wet inaccessible swamps. It is 
found sometimes, however, in roadside 
ditches where its branches overhang the road- 
way. Its juices are extremely poisonous to most people and although there are 
some who are entirely immune it is unsafe to experiment. It will be noted that 
the common names with one exception all refer to the poisonous qualities of 
the shrub and that refer.s to it habitat. 

The foliage of the Poison Sumac colors beautifully and a swamp full of this 
shrub is a glorious siglit after the first frost in the fall. This is amply demon- 
strated by the frontispiece which is reproduced from a colored photograph of a 
section of a swamp in Oakland County, Michigan. 

Rhus Toxicodendron L. (Poison Ivy, Poison Oak, Three-leaved Ivy). 

or climbing shrub with creeping rhizomes, 
scrambling over fences, walls or on trees 
climbing by aerial rootlets to considerable 
heights; bark on older wood gray; twigs yel- 
lowish or brownish-green, sparingly pubes- 
cent or glabrate; leaves deciduous, alternate, 
pinnately 3 -foliate, 1.5 -3. 5 dm. long; petioles 
5-25 cm. long; leaflets ovate to rhombic, 
mostly acuminate, entire, crenate, or with a 
few irregular, coarse teeth, paler and with 
more or less pubescence beneath, the terminal 
much longer stalked than the lateral, very 
variable in size, shape, texture and pubes- 
cence; flowers polygamous, in loose, slender 
axillary panicles, greenish, about 4 mm. 
across; fruit globose, whitish or cream-col- 
ored, glabrous, shining, 5-6 mm. in diameter. 
Flowers, May, June; fruit, August, September. 

Range.s from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, south to Florida and Mexico. 
Michigan, common throughout. 

Poison Ivy is too widely distributed and in too great abundance wherever 
it is growing. It will grow in almost any sort of soil, with the possible exception 
of peat lx>gs where it gives way to its close relative, Rhus Vernix. It has two 
distinct habits of growth—'^ne climbing and the other more or less erect. The 
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Fig. SI. A low, erect, si 






climbing form has been separated as R. Toxicodendron L. var. radicans Tort. 

The plant is very poisonous to the touch, producing an irritation known as 
ivy poisoning. While some are immune, or much less sensitive to the poison than 
others, no one should handle the plant because of supposed immunity. It should 
always be remembered that the compound leaves have three leaflets, rendering it 
easily distinguishable from the Virginia Creeper, which has five leaflets. 

Rhus canadensis Marsh. (Fragrant Sumac, Aromatic Sumac). Fig. 82. 
Shrubs with spreading branches, or sometimes ascending 1-2.5 m. high; branch- 
lets smooth or pubescent, brown or reddish- 
brown; leaves alternate, deciduous, trifoliate, 

5-12 cm. long; petioles 1-3 cm. long; leaflets 
soft pubescent both sides when young, be- 
coming glabrate, rhond^ic-obovate or ovate, 
unequally cut-toothed, 2.5-7.5 cm. long, the 
terminal one cuneate at base and sometimes 

3 - cleft, slightly stalked, the lateral smaller, 
sessile, oblique and narrowed or rounded at 
the base, short-acute or rounded at the apex; 
flowers yellow, appearing before the leaves 
in small solitary or clustered spikes; petals 
elliptic or ovate 2-2.5 mm. long; fruit a red, 
globose drupe, densely hairy, 6-8 mm. in 
diameter; seeds smooth, slightly flattened, 
about 4 mm. long. Flowers, March, April; 
fruit, July, August. 

The range of Rhus canadensis is from Vermont to Minnesota, south to Flor- 
ida and Louisiana. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The Aromatic Sumac grows in dry, gravelly or rocky soil. Its common name 
derives from the scent of the crushed leaves which is not unpleasant. It is a 
desirable shrub for ornamental planting and will thrive in almost any dry soil. 

AQUIFOLIACEAE— Holly Family 

Trees or shrubs; leaves simple, deciduous, mostly alternate; flowers small, 
axillary, white or greenish, mostly polygamo-dioecious; calyx minute, free from 
the 4-8 celled ovary; petals 4-8, separate or slightly united at the base; stamens 
as many as the divisions and alternate with them, attached to their base; stigmas 

4- 8,1 or united into 1, nearly sessile; fruit a small berry-like drupe enclosing 
4-8 seeds. 

The family contains five genera and about 170 species. Two of the genera 
are represented in Michigan. 

Leaves serrate, veins prominent; flowers on very short pedicels; 

petals oval or obovate, united at base p. 144 

Leaves entire, veins inconspicuous; flowers on elongated pedicels; 

petals linear, not united Nemopanthiu, p. 145 

Ilex L. — ^Hollies 

Ilex verticillata (L.) Gray. (Winterberry, Black Alder). Fig. 83. Shrub 
1-5 m. high; bark smooth, grayish; branches reddish-brown to gray; branchlets 
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glabrous 




- ■•■oinotimf.s sligluly pubescent; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, 
ival, obovate, or wedge-lanceolate, painted, acute at base, serrate, downy chiefly 

on the veins beneath, 4-11 cm. long, 1.5-4 
cm. wide; (tctioles 8-12 mm. long, rhtnti^lH 
above, more or less pubescent; flowers mostly 
crowded, all on very short peduncles; calyx 
small, 4-6 toothed; .sepals ciliate on the mar- 
gins; petals 4-6, sepnr.ite, or united only at 
ba.se, oval or obovate, spreading or reflexed’ 
fruit a_ bright red drupe, 6-7 mm. in diam- 
eter. Flowers, May, June; fruit ripe, Sep- 
tember, October. 
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^ 'Fhe range of this shrub is from Nova 
Srotia to Florida, west to Ontario, Wiscon- 
sin and Missouri where it is found in low 
grounds, moist woods and swamps. Mich- 
igan, frequent throughout. 

At bkx^ming time the Winterberry has 
little to commend it. Its llower.s are comparatively inconspicuous and unattrac- 
tive, hut wlien Octoln-r coine.s and it is clothed in scarlet berries to the very tip 
of its slenderest hrant he.s it comes into its own. The berries remain on thel 
brandies until inid-wiiuer and ,a cluster of Winterberry shrubs in full fruit adds 
much gayety and beauty to an otlierwise drab landscape. 

Ilex is very inconstant and several varieties and forms have been named^ 
Some are very loc.d, but otliers may possibly be found in Michigan. They 
intergrade to such an CKtent, however, that it is hardly possible to separate 
them and they .u*e not tre.u.ed liere. 
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Netnapanthu^ mucronata {!,.) IVel. (Mountain Holly). Fig. 84. Erect 
branching slirubs l -l tn, high; bark gray; branchlets smooth; leaves alternate, 
simple, ilrcidiiutr., entire or very rarely with a few teeth, elliptic-oblong, thin, 
paler k^ne.itli, 24 cm, long, b2/> cm. wide, rounded or narrowed at the base, 

blunt and inucronate at the apex, or some- 
times acute, smooth on both sides; petioles 
* • / 6 12 mm. long; flowers solitary or sometimes 

2'4 together in tlie axils of the leaves, on 
|w*dicei.s 1-3 ctti. long, very slender; calyx of 
4 minute, mostly deciduous sepals; petals 
44, oblongd inear, spreading, distinct; sta- 
mens 4*5, filaments slender; fruit a subglo- 
Inxse drufK^ crimson-red, usually with 4 
, , slightly ridged nutlets. Flowers, May; fruit 

// i I ri|>e July, AugiLst. 

Ranges from Newfoundland to Minne- 
sota, south to Virginia and Indiana. Mich- 
igan, frequent throughout. 

^ 'File habitat of the Mountain Holly is 
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given as damp cool woods, but in Michigan so fat as I have observed it is 
found only m deep cedar and tamarack bogs where it is associated with poison 
sumac, high bush blueberries and other bog plants. 

CELASTRACEAE-Stapf Tree Family 

Shrubs or climbing vines; leaves simple, alternate or opposite, deciduous; 
flowers small, regular, in axillary cymes or racemes; sepals 4-5 more or less 
united; petals stamens as many as the petals and alternate with them, 
borne on a fleshy disk, which fills the bottom of the calyx and sometimes covers 
the 3-5 celled ovary; fruit .fleshy, dehiscent; seeds with arils. 

The family comprises about 40 genera and 350 species. Following are the 
two genera found in Michigan. 

Erect or decumbent shruljs; leaves opposite 
Shrubby climber; leaves alternate 

Evonymus [Tourn.] L. — Spindle Trees 

1. Capsule smooth; high shrub; leaves distinctly petioled £, atropurpureus, p. 147 

L Capsule tubcrculatc; low shrubs; leaves suhsessile 

2. Erect or ascending shrubs; leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate...E. americanus, p. 147 
2. Dcaimbcnt shrubs; rooting at the nodes; leaves obovate, obtuse,.. E. oboyatus, p. 149 

Evonymtis atropurpureus Jacq. (Burning Bush, Wahoo). Fig. 35. A 
tree- like shrub up to 4 m. high; bark grayish-green; twigs four-sided, green, 

glabrous; leaves opposite, simple, deciduous, 
thin, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 5-13 cm. 
long, 1-4 cm. wide, narrowed or rounded at 
the base, glabrous above, pubescent beneath, 
particularly along the nerves; petioles 5-18 
mm. long; flowers- perfect, dark-purple, com- 
monly in fours, 6-8 mm. in diameter, borne 
in branching cymes of 5-15 flowers; pedun- 
cles slender, 1.5-4 cm. long; petals broadly 
ovate, 2-2.5 mm. long, spreading; style short, 
conical; fruit a smooth, deeply-lobed cap- 
sule, pink when ripe in the fall; aril scarlet; 
seeds light brown, about 7 mm. long. Flow- 
ers, June; fruit, September. 

Ranges from New York to Wisconsin, 
Nebraska southward to Florida and Texas 
where it is found principally along streams and in alluvial soil. Michigan, in- 
frequent central and southern portion of Lower Peninsula. 

The Burning Busli is also cultivated extensively as an ornamental shrub and 
is entirely wortiiy of such treatment. 

Evonymtis americanus L. (Strawberry Bush). Fig. 86. Ered: or ascending 
straggling shrub 1-2 m. high; branches an(| branchlets greenish, four-sided, 
glabrous; leaves opposite, simple, deciduous, almost sessile, thicldsh, bright 
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,Evonymus, p. 147 
...Cdastrus, p. 149 






green, ovate to oblong-lanceolate, acute or 
pointed, 2.5-9 cm. long, 1.5-3. 5 cm. wide, 
rnargin serrulate, glabrous both sides, mid- 
rib sometimes pubescent; flowers greenish- 
purple in cymes of 1-3 flowers, about 10 
nim. across; petals distinctly clawed, mar- 
gin toothed; fruit maturing in the fall, 
a rough-warty pod, crimson when ripe, 
the aril scarlet; seeds 1-4 in each cell, 
about 5 mm, long. Flowers, June; fruit, 
September. 

Wooded river banks and low woods from 
New York to Illinois, Florida and Texas. 
Michigan, common central and southern 
porfton of Lower Peninsula. 

The Strawberry Bush is a very attractive shrub in fruit. 

Evonymus obovatus Nutt. (Running Strawberry Bush). Fig. 87. Trailing 
shrub with rooting branches, usually not rising more than 2-3 dm. from the 

ground; branches green, 4-sided, or some- 
what winged, glabrous or rarely pubescent; 
leaves simple, opposite, deciduous, 3-9 cm. 
long and 1.5-4 cm. wide, obovate or oblong, 
wedge-shaped at base, obtuse at apex, cren- 
uiate-serrate, glabrous both sides, or some- 
times pubescent on the veins, thin, dull- 
green above, paler beneath; flowers perfect, 
1-3 on a long-peduncled cyme, greenish- 
yellow, about 6-7 mm. across; petals 5, 
orbicular, without distinct claw; fruit a 
rough-warty capsule orange-red, generally 3- 
celled; seeds, 1-2.5 mm. long; aril scarlet. 
Flowers, April, May; fruit, September. 

Distributed from Ontario to Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and Illinois, where it is found in 
low or wet places. Michigan, frequent southern portion of Lower Peninsula. 

The Running Strawberry Bush makes an attractive vine in cultivation for 
covering shaded ground. 

Celdstrus L. — Shrubby Bittersweet 

Celastrtis scandens L. (Waxwork, Climbing Bittersweet). Fig. 88. A 
twining shrub, climbing trees to a height of 8-10 m. or more, and developing 
trunks up to 13 cm. in circumference, or growing on fences or trailing on the 
ground without support; bark gray or brownish, smooth; leaves simple, alter- 
nate, deciduous, ovate-oblong, finely serrate, pointed, narrowed or sometimes 
rounded at the base, 5-10 cm. long, 3-5 cm. wide, glabrous both sides; petioles 
5-15 mm. long; flowers polygamo-dioecious, greenish-yellow, in terminal raceme- 
like clusters, 8-9 mm. broad; sepals short; petals crenulate, 3-4 mm. long; fruit 
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a globose capsule maturing in the fall, about 
10-12 mm. in diameter, orange-colored, dis- 
playing the scarlet covering of the seeds, 
which are reddish-brown and about 5 mm. 
long. Flowers, June; fruit ripe September, 
October. 

Distributed from Maine to Manitoba and 
southward. Michigan, common throughout. 

The natural habitat of the Climbing 
Bittersweet is along streams and in thickets, 
but it also seems to thrive in sandy situations. 
It is extensively planted as an ornamental 
vine and always gives a good accounting of 
itself. It is easily propagated by any of the 
, , , , . well-known horticultural methods. The Bit- 

tersweet IS probably our best-known and most-loved native shrub. 

STAPHYLEACEAE — ^Bladder Nut Family 

Shrubs or small trees with opposite, deciduous, odd-pinnate or 3-foliate 
stipulate leaves; flowers perfect, in terminal or axillary clusters; sepals, petals 
and stamens usually 5; carpels 3; stamens alternate with the petals, borne out- 
side a large disk; fruit a bladdery capsule; seeds solitary or few in each cavity 
of the ovary. 

The family contains about 5 genera and 22 species, of which the following 
is found in Michigan. 

Staphylea L. — ^Bladder Nuts 

Staphylca tri folia L. (American Bladder Nut). Fig. 89. Erect shrubs, 
1-4 m. high; bark grayish; branches greenish-striped, glabrous; leaves opposite, 

deciduous, trifoliate; petioles 2.5-12 cm. 
long; leaflets ovate to obovate, 4-10 cm. 
long, 2-6 cm. wide, the terminal somewhat 
larger than the lateral, narrowed or rounded 
at the base, short-acuminate at the apex, 
margin closely serrate, smooth above, pubes- 
cent, at least along the veins beneath; flowers 
about 1 cm. long, in racemes 3-6 cm. long, 
corolla white; fruit an inflated pod with three 
cells, 2-3 cm. in diameter, up to 8 cm. long; 
seeds 1-3, light brown, smooth, about 6 mm, 
long, 5 mm. wide. Flowers, April, May; 
fruit, September. 

The American Bladder Nut grows in 
thickets in moist soil from Quebec south to 
South Carolina, west to Minnesota and 
Kansas. Michigan, throughout, more frequent in the Lower Peninsula. 

The interesting fruits of the Bladder Nut make it a desirable shrub for 
ornamental planting. 
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ACERACEAE — Maple Family 

Trees and shrubs witli watery, sugary sap; leaves deciduous, opposite, simple 
and palmatcly lobed or more rarely palmately or pinnately ivided; flowers 
regular, mostly polygamous or dioecious, sometimes apetalous; ovary 2-celled, 
2-Iobed; styles 2; fruit 2 long-winged samaras united at the base, each 1-seeded. 

This family embraces two genera, one of which, the maples, is represented 
in Michigan. 

Acer [Tourn.] L. — Maples 


Racemes drooping; leaves finely serrate A. pennsyhanicum 

Racemes erect; leaves coarsely serrate a. spicatum 


Acer pennsylvanicurn L. (Striped Maple, Moosewood). Fig. 90. A small 
tree or large shrub; bark light-green, striped with dark lines; leaves opposite, 

simple, deciduous, 1.5-2 dm. long, 3-lobed 
at the apex, finely and sharply double-serrate, 
the short lobes taper-pointed and serrate, 
rounded or cordate at the base, glabrous, 
yellowish-green above, paler beneath; flowers 
greenish-yellow in loose, drooping terminal 
racemes 7.5-10 cm. long, appearing after the 
leaves; calyx 5 -parted; petals 5, obovate; 
stamens 6-8; fruit glabrous with large diver- 
gent wings. Flowers, May, June; fruit ripen- 
ing late summer, autumn. 

The Striped Maple is found in rich, cool 
woods from Quebec to western Ontario, 
south to New England, New York, the 
Great Lakes region and in the mountains 
to Georgia. Michigan, throughout, except 
the extreme .southern tier of counties; more abundant northward. 

This maple is on the border line between the trees and shrubs; Otis includes 
it in lii.s list of the trees of Michigan. He says: “Habit — a small tree at best. 




more often a large shrub. This furnishes 
the excuse for including it among the shrubs 
of Michigan. 

The common name, Moosewood, which 
this species bears indicates that it is browsed 
by the moose. It is also a great favorite of 
the deer and where these animals range the 
undergrowth of striped maple is inevitably 
browsed. 

Acer spicatum Lam. (Mountain Maple). 
Fig. 91. A shrub 2-4 m. high, or rarely a 
bushy tree; bark greenish, smooth or some- 
what furrowed; leaves simple, deciduous, 
opposite, 3-lobed, 6-12 cm. long, 5-10 cm. 
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wide, coarsely crcnatc-serrate with pointed teeth, cordate at base, lobes acute or 
taper pointed, thm, glabrous, dark-green above, whitish-pubescent beneath; peti- 
oles 3-10 cm. long; flowers, after the leaves are full grown, small, greenish- 
yellow, borne in erect terminal racemes, 7-10 cm. long; calyx 5-lobed; petals 5; 
stamens 7-8; samaras somewhat divergent, 1.8-2 cm. long, bright red,’ glabrous! 
Flowers, May, June; fruit, ripening in July. ’ 

Found in moist woods Newfoundland and Labrador to Hudson Bay and 
Manitoba south to New England, New York, the Great Lakes region, eastern 
Iowa and in the mountains to Georgia. Michigan, throughout both peninsulas. 

The Mountain Maple always grows in the shade of other trees. Like various 
typically northern plants it has found a congenial habitat in the deep bogs of 
our southern counties wliere it grows in considerable abundance. 

RHAMNACEAE — Buckthorn Family 

Shrubs or small trees; leaves simple, deciduous, mostly alternate; flowers small 
and regular, in axillary or terminal cymes or racemes, perfect or polygamous; 
calyx 4-5 toothed; petals 4-5, inserted on the calyx, or none; stamens 4-5, 
inserted witlt the petals and opposite them; ovary 2-5 celled; fruit a drupe or 
capsule mostly 3-celled; seeds 1 in each cell. 

Two genera of this family are represented in Michigan. 

Fruit a drupe; flowers greenish-yellow; calyx and disk free from the ova.i:y...Rhamnus, p. 155 
Fruit a dry capsule; flowers white; calyx and disk adherent 

to the base of the ovary Ceanothus, p. 157 

Rhamnus [Tourn.] L. — ^Buckthorns 

Rhamnus alni folia L^FIer. (Alder Buckthorn, Dwarf Alder). Fig. 92. 
A low siirub, up to 1 m. in height, without thorns; bark reddish-brown, smooth; 

twigs puberulent; leaves simple, alternate, 
deciduous, ovate to obovate, 4-10 cm. long, 
2-5 cm. wide, acute or acuminate at the 
apex, rounded or narrowed at the base, 
crenate-serrate, glabrous above, puberulent 
along the veins beneath; petioles 4-10 mm. 
long; flowers usually dioecious, from the 
axils of die lower leaves and appearing with 
them, green, small, about 3 mm. across; 
sepals 5; petals none; pedicels slender, 1-8 
n-^rn. long; fruit a black, ovoid or globose 
drupe, about 6 mm. in diameter; nutlets 3, 
deeply grooved on the back. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit, August, September. 

Tamarack swamps, cedar bogs from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, south to 
New Jersey, l^ennsylvania, Illinois, Nebraska and Wyoming. Michigan, com- 
mon tiirougi'K>ut. 

While this shrub is a native of the swamps, it takes kindly to cultivation and 
is sometimes used as a border shrub in landscaping. The small yellow flowers 
are inconspicuous, the black fruit is not attractive and altogether this is prob- 
ably the least useful of our .shrubs. 
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Ceanothus L. — Red-roots 


Leaves ovate, or ovate-oblonj^, pubescent; seeds smooth C. americanus 

Leaves oblong, narrowly oval or elliptic-lanceolate, 

glabrous or nearly so; seeds pitted (2^ ovatus 


Ceanothus americanus L. (New Jersey Tea, Red-root). Fig. 93. Branch- 
ing shrubs less tiaan a meter high with several stems from the deep, reddish, 

root stem; grayish or reddish-brown, some- 
what downy-pubescent above, glabrous be- 
low; leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 
ovate or ovate-oblong, 2. 5 -7.5 cm. long, 1- 
2.5 cm. broad, acutish to acuminate at the 
apex, obtuse or subcordate at the base, ser- 
rate, strongly 3 -ribbed, more or less pubes- 
cent; petioles 6-12 mm. long; flowers in 
dense clusters at the ends of long axillary 
or terminal peduncles, white, small; calyx 5- 
lobed, incurved; petals 5, clawed, hooded, 
longer than the calyx-lobes, attached under 
the disk; stamens 5, filaments elongated; 
pedicels glabrous, 4-5 cm. long; fruit a 3- 
celled capsule, about 3 mm. long, one seed 
in each cell; nutlets 2.5-2 mm. long, light- 
brown, smooth. Flowers, July; fruit ripe September, October. 

In dry open woods, along roadsides and gravelly shores Maine and Ontario 
to Manitoba, Kansas, Florida and Texas. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

According to tradition the leaves of this shrub were used as a substitute 
for tea during the Revolutionary War. The clusters of delicate white flowers 
are very attractive. 

Ceanothus ovatus Desf. (Smaller Red-root, Inland Jersey Tea). Fig. 94. 
Erect shrubs 3-6 dm. high, much branched, nearly glabrous throughout; leaves 
simple, alternate, deciduous, oblong, narrowly oval or elliptic-lanceolate, 1.5-6 

cm. long, 1.2-5 cm. wide, obtuse or rounded 
at the apex, narrowed at the base, finely and 
sharply glandular-serrate, glabrous beneath, 
or slighdy pubescent along the veins; petioles 
about 5 mm. long; flowers on short pedun- 
cles, white, about 5 mm. broad; pedicels 10- 
15 mm. long; fruit globose, slightly flattened 
at the top; seeds dark-brown, about 2 mm. 
in length, surface pitted. Flowers, June, July; 
fruit, September, October. 

In dry rocky or sandy soil from Vermont 
and eastern Massachusetts to Manitoba, 
Minnesota, Illinois and southwestward. 
Michigan, upper portion of Lower Peninsula 
and the Upper Peninsula. 
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Tliis species has a variety, pubescens T.&G., with permanently sordid-tomen- 
tosc ictivcs wliicli lia,s a niofc western andt southem range. It Kas been collected 
in Keweenaw County and might be looked for in other localities. 

VITACEAE — ^ViNE Family 

Climbing or erect shrubs with watery, acid juice and nodose joints; leaves 
deciduous, alternate, simple, palmately veined or lobed, or compound; tendrils 
and dower-clusters opposite the leaves; stipules deciduous; flowers small, reg- 
ular, greenish, commonly polygamous, borne in racemes, panicles or cymes; 
calyx entire or 4-5 lobed; petals 4-5, separate or coherent, valvate, very decid- 
uous; stamens as many as the petals and opposite them; jfilaments slender; style 
short or none; stigma slightly 2-lobed; ovary 2-celled generally immersed in the 
disk; ovules 1 or 2 in each cell; fruit a 2-celled berry; seeds usually 4, with 
a bony coat. 

Two genera including shrubs belonging to this family are found in Michigan. 


Leaves palmately compound, corolla expanding Psedera, p, 159 

Leaves simple, corolla falling without expanding. Vitis, p. 161 


Psederct Neck. — ^Virginia Creepers 

Leaflets with upper surface dull and much paler beneath; tendrils mostly 


with adhesive disks, 5-12 branched P. quinquefolia, p. 159 

Leaflets with upper surface shining and not much paler beneath; 

tendrils mostly without adhesive disks, 2-5 branched P. vitacea, p. 161 


Psedera quinquefolia (L.) Greene. (Virginia Creeper, Woodbine) . Fig. 95. 
High-climbing or trailing woody vines; stem sometimes reaching a diameter 

of 3-6 cm.; tendrils with 5-12 branches, 
mostly ending with adhesive disks; leaves 
deciduous, alternate, petioled, usually 5-foIi- 
ate; leaflets stalked, ovate, oblong-ovate or 
obovate, 4-12 cm. long, 2-6 cm. wide, acute 
or acuminate, narrowed at base, coarsely ser- 
rate, dull-green above, decidedly paler be- 
neath, glabrous or pubescent; panicles with 
branches 6-12 cm. long, loose, erect or 
spreading in fruit; flowers small, greenish, 
about 6 mm. broad; petals 5, spreading; 
stamens 5; style short, thick; berry suhglo- 
bose, blue-black, 5-8 mm. in diameter; pedi- 
cels about 5 mm. long, red; seeds 1-4, re- 
sembling those of the grape in size and color. 
Flowers, June, July; fruit ripe September, 

October. 

In woods and thickets New England, westward to Missouri, south to Florida, 
Texas and Mexico; very common. Michigan, throughout. 

This plant, often called the Five-fingered Ivy, is one of our most common 
vines. Its leaves are brilliantly colored in the fall, and it is used extensively in 
landscape work as a coveting for fences, trellises, etc. The three-leaved poison 
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ivy is often confused with this plant. The species is extremely variable in pubes- 
cence and size of leaves. Two varieties have been separated and named, but as 
they apparently completely intergrade they are not given here. 

Psedera vitacea (Knerr) Greene. (False Grape). Fig. 96, "Woody climb- 
ing or trailing vines up to several meters in length; glabrous or sparingly pubes- 
cent; tendrils with 2-5 long-twining branches, 
these only very rarely ending in adhesive 
disks; aerial rootlets none; leaves deciduous, 
alternate, petioled, normally 5-foliate; leaflets 
stalked, ovate, oblong-ovate, 4-13 cm. long, 
2-8 cm. wide, deep-green, thin, somewhat 
shining above, not much paler beneath, gla- 
brous or somewhat hairy; petioles long, gla- 
brous; inflorescence regularly dichotomous, 
the primary branches nearly equal; peduncles 
4-8 cm. long; flowers about 5 mm. in diam- 
eter, greenish; calyx small, not divided; petals 
5, spreading or reflexed; stamens 5; style 
short, thick; berry somewhat obovoid, 6-10 
mm. in diameter, fleshy, blue-black; seeds 
1-4, 4-5 mm. long and resembling those of 
the grape in size and color. Flowers, June, July; fruit ripe September, October. 

Moist woods, alluvial thickets Quebec to Manitoba south to Pennsylvania, 
Arizona and Texas. Michigan throughout. 

This is similar to the preceding species and grows in like situations. The 
more shining leaves and tendrils without adhesive disks are distinguishing marks 
which can be readily recognized. Its leaves are brilliantly colored in the fall. 


Vitis [TournJ L. — Grapes 

1. Lower surface of leaves velvety-tomentose 

2. Berries large; a tendril or inflorescence opposite each leaf V, labrusca, p. 161 

2, Berries smaller; no tendril opposite each third leaf 

3. Branchlets, petioles and lower surface of leaves 

covered with a generally rusty pubescence V. aestivalis^ p. 163 

3. Branchlets, even when young mostly glabrous; lower surface of 

leaves very pale and glaucous, becoming nearly smooth V. bicolor ^ p. 163 

1. Lower surface of leaves nearly glabrous, or pubescent along 
the veins and in their axils 

4. Teeth of leaves broadly deltoid, tipped with a sharp point; 

berries small, black and shining, sour. V. cordifolia, p. 165 

4. Teeth of leaves narrowly deltoid or lanceolate; 

berries blue with a bloom V. vulpinuj p. 165 


Vitis labrusca L. (Northern Fox Grape) . Fig. 97. Long-climbing or trailing 
vines; bark loose and shreddy; branchlets very woolly; leaves deciduous, alter- 
nate, simple, entire or deeply lobed, slightly dentate, with rounded sinuses, 
cordate, 4-12 cm. long, 5-14 cm. wide, very woolly and mostly red or rusty 
when young, becoming dark-green and glabrous or nearly so above at maturity, 
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continuing tawny or rusty^pubescent beneath; 
petioles 5-10 cm. long, rusty-pubescent; fer- 
tile panicles compact, the staminate looser; 
flowers yellowish-green, fragrant, polygamo- 
dioecious; calyx very short; petals deciduous 
without expanding; style short; berries few, 
large, brownish-purple or amber color with 
a tough musky pulp; seeds 3-6, about 8 mm. 
long. Flowers, May, June; fruit ripe August, 
September. 

Moist or dry thickets from New England 
states to Indiana and south to Georgia. 
Michigan, distribution confined to the south- 
ern portion of the Lower Peninsula. 

The Northern Fox Grape is the species 
from which has been developed through cultivation several of our garden and 
vineyard grapes among which the Concord is the most prominent. 

Vitis aestivalis Michx. (Summer Grape, Pigeon Grape). Fig. 98. High- 
climbing vines; bark loose and shreddy; branches terete, more or less pubescent 

when young, becoming glabrate; pith inter- 
rupted at nodes; leaves simple, deciduous, 
alternate, large, unlobed or more or less 
deeply and obtusely 3-5 lobed, dentate, 5-17 
cm. long and about as broad, very woolly 
with whitish or rusty pubescence, particularly 
when young, sometimes becoming nearly 
glabrous and bright green above in maturity, 
remaining more or less pubescent beneath; 
petioles pubescent, mostly shorter than the 
leaves, but sometimes longer; inflorescence 
generally long and loose; berries numerous, 
about 8-10 mm. in diameter, black with a 
bloom, edible; seeds 2-3, about 5-6 mm. long. 
Flowers May, June; frxxit ripe September 
and October. 

In thickets southern New Hampshire to Florida, west to Kansas and Texas. 
Michigan, distribution confined to the southern portion of the Lower Peninsula. 

One or more varieties of this species have been named. By some they are 
regarded as geographical forms only and not entitled to varietal rank. They 
are omitted here. 

Vitis bicolor LeConte. (Blue Grape, Winter Grape) . Fig. 99. A long-trail- 
ing or high-climbing vine; bark cinnamon-colored; tendrils intermittent; branches 
terete; twigs and leaves glabrous or somewhat pubescent, bluish-glaucous or 
later without the bloom; leaves nearly orbicular in outline, up to 3 dm. long 
and as broad, deeply cordate at base, usually 3 -lobed, the sinuses rounded, the 
lobes acute or acuminate, margin crenate-dentate, bright green and glabrous 
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above, glaucous or whitened below, the 
bloom sometimes disappearing at the end 
of the season; petioles stout, 8-15 cm. 
long; inflorescence compact; berries 8-10 mm. 
in diameter, bluish-black with a bloom, sour; 
seeds about 4 mm. long. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit ripe September, October. 

Ranges from New Hampshire to Michigan, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Missouri. 
Michigan, infrequent central and southern 
portion of Lower Peninsula. 

According to ‘Gray’s Manual’ V. bicolor 
resembles V. aestivalis except in a few char- 
acters. By some authors it is treated as a 
variety of that species and by others it is 
regarded merely as a northern form of it. It is likely that a large enough 
series of specimens would show complete intergrading. Fixing the definite 
status of this species would make an interesting problem for some amateur 
botanist. 

Vitis cor difolia Michx. (Frost Grape, Chicken Grape). Fig. 100. High- 
climbing, large vines; bark loose; twigs glabrous or slightly pubescent, terete or 

indistinctly angled; pith interrupted; tendrils 
intermittent, forked; leaves simple, decid- 
uous, alternate, 7.5 cm. wide, slightly 3- 
lobed or unlobed, cordate with deep, acute 
sinuses, acuminate at the apex, sharply and 
coarsely dentate with acute teeth, thin, gla- 
brous, or sparingly pubescent on the veins 
beneath; stipules small; petioles pubescent, 
or glabrous at matiarity, usually shorter than 
the leaf midrib; inflorescence medium to 
large, loose with long peduncle; berries small 
black and shining, 8-10 mm. in diameter, 
ripening after a frost; seeds 2-3, about 4 
mm. long. Flowers, May, June; fruit ripe 
October, November. 

Thickets and stream banks Pennsylvania, 
southern New York to central Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and southward. 
Michigan, distribution confined to the southern portion of the Lower Peninsula. 

The Chicken Grape has little horticultural value and is seldom cultivated. 

Vitis rulpina L. (River-bank Grape, Frost Grape). Fig. 101. Large climb- 
ing or trailing vines; bark shreddy; branches greenish, glabrous, terete or 
slightly angled; pith interrupted; tendrils intermittent; leaves deciduous, simple, 
alternate, thin, shining, 6-15 cm. long, mostly 3-7 lobed, the sinuses angular, 
the lobes acute or acuminate at the apex, teeth sharp; stipules 4-6 mm. long, 
sometimes persistent until the fruit is formed; petiole shorter than the midrib, 
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more or less pubescent; inflorescence com- 
pact; berries 8-10 mm. in diameter, bluish- 
black with a bloom, acid and juicy; seeds 
2-4, about 5 mm. long. Flowers, May, June; 
fruit beginning to ripen in July, fall. 

Stream banks or near water New Bruns- 
wick to West Virginia, North Dakota and 
Kansas. Michigan, throughout, but infre- 
quent in the pine region. 

The grapes intergrade and are difficult of 
determination, but it is to this species that 
I have referred most of those found growing 
so plentifully around the many lakes of 
southeastern Michigan. 

HYPERICACEAE— Sr. John's-wort Family 

Herbs or shrubs; leaves deciduous, simple, mostly sessile, opposite, entire, 
dotted and without stipules; flowers regular; stamens many or few, sometimes 
collected in clusters; fruit a many-seeded capsule; plants usually smooth; flowers 
solitary or cymose. 

The family consists of two genera, Ascyrum and Hypericum, of which only 
the latter is represented in Michigan. 

Hypericum [Tourn.] L. — ^St. John’s-worts 


Pod completely 3 -celled; styles 3; leaves petioled H. prolificum, p. 166 

Pod completely 5-celled; styles 5; leaves sessile. H. Kalmianum, p. 167 


Hypericum prolificum L. (Shrubby St. John’s-wort) . Fig. 102. Erect bushy 
shrubs, 3-9 dm. high; branchlets 2-edged; bark shreddy; leaves deciduous, oppo- 
site, simple, linear-oblong or oblanceolate, 

2- 10 cm. long, 3-15 mm. wide, pale beneath, 
narrowed at the base or tapering, obtuse or 
often mucronate at the apex, punctate with 
small translucent dots; petiole 1-5 mm. long; 
flowers numerous in simple or compound 
terminal or axillary cymes, about 2 cm. 
across on pedicels 12 mm. long or shorter; 
sepals 5, subequal; petals 5, brilliant yellow, 
oblique; stamens numerous, distinct; capsule 

3 - celled, about 10 mm. long, many seeded; 
seeds about 2 mm. long, pitted. Flowers, 

July, September; fruit, autumn. 

Found in sandy or rocky soil from New 
Jersey to Georgia, west to Michigan and 
Minnesota. Michigan, frequent lower half 
of the Southern Peninsula. 

The flowers of Shrubby St. John’s-wort are extremely showy, and as they 
are borne late in the season after most other shrubs are through blooming it 
makes a very desirable shrub for cultivation. 
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Hypericum Kalmianum L. (Kalm’s St. John’s-wort) . Fig. 103. Low shrubs 
3-7 dm. high, leafy; branches 4-angied; twigs flattened and 2-edged; leaves 

simple, deciduous, opposite, oblanceolate or 
linear-oblong, obtuse 2-6 cm. long, 3-11 mm. 
wide, obtuse, or acute at apex, narrowed at 
the base, glaucous beneath; cymes terminal, 
few-flowered; pedicels 4-20 mm. long; flow- 
ers 2-2.5 cm. across; sepals foliaceous, ob- 
long, acute, 6-8 mm. long; petals 5, golden 
yellow; stamens very numerous, distinct; 
styles 5, united below; capsule ovoid, 5- 
celled, about 7 mm. long; seeds numerous, 
about 1 mm. long. Flowers, August; fruit, 
autumn. 

Rocky or sandy soil Quebec along the 
Great Lakes to Wisconsin, south to New 
York and Illinois. Michigan, throughout, 
^ more abundant northward. 

Kalm s St. John’s-wort is not as common as the preceding species. It was 
first discovered on the wet rocks at Niagara Falls and is most at home in the 
region of the Great Lakes. 

CISTACEAE — ^Rockrose Family 

Low shrubs or herbs; leaves alternate or opposite, simple, sometimes scale-like; 
flowers regular, generally perfect; sepals 3-5, persistent, when 5 the 2 outer 
much smaller and bract-like; petals 3-5 or wanting, convolute in the bud; sta- 
mens many, free; filaments slender; style single or none; ovary 1-celled; fruit 
a capsule opening by valves; seeds several or numerous. 

A family of three genera, one of which is represented in Michigan by a 
single species. 

Hudsonid L. — ^Hudsonias 

Hudsonia tomentosa Nutt. (Woolly Hudsonia). Fig. 104. Low, densely- 

tufted, bushy shrubs, 1-2 dm. high, hoary- 
pubescent, pale; leaves persistent, alternate, 
simple, 2 mm. long, oval or oblong, imbri- 
cated and appressed; flowers numerous. 


Flowers, May, June; fruit, summer. 

Sandy shores, dunes, etc. New Brunswick 
to Virginia and along the Great Lakes to 
Minnesota. Michigan, frequent both penin- 
sulas, except in the interior. 

The species passes into a variety which 
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sessile or on very short pedicels, bright 
yellow; sepals 3, obtuse and shorter than 
the obovate-oblong petals; stamens numerous; 
style long and slender; stigma minute; pod 
ovoid, inclosed in the calyx; seeds few. 








HYPERICUM KALMIANUM 


FIG. 103 



HUDSONIA TOMENTOSA 


FIG. 104 
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has been named intermedia by Peck. Its leaves tend to be more awl-shaped and 
its flowers are obviously peduncled. 

This little gray bush is fairly frequent on the sand dunes along the shores of 
the Great Lakes. Through its long, slender root fibers it holds its own and 
flourishes in spite of the shifting sands. 

THYMELAEACEAE — ^Mezereum Family 

Shrubs or trees with tough bark; leaves deciduous, alternate, simple and 
entire; flowers perfect, borne singly or in racemes or capitate clusters; calyx-tube 
cylindric or urn-shaped, colored; petals none; stamens twice as many as the 
lobes of the calyx and free from the ovary which is 1 -celled and 1-ovuled; 
stigma mostly capitate; fruit a berry-like drupe. 

Only one genus of this family is represented in Michigan. 

Dirca L. — ^Leatherwoods 

Dirca palustris L. (Leatherwood, Wicopy). Fig. 105. Shrubs, 0.5-2 m. 
high, widely branching; bark very tough, fibrous, grayish; branches jointed; 

leaves alternate, deciduous, simple, entire, 
mostly obovate or oval, obtuse, glabrous or 
nearly so, 5-8 cm. long, 1.5-5 cm. wide, 
rounded at base, obtuse at apex; petioles 
very short; bud scales 3 or 4, oval or oblong, 
pubescent with brown hairs; flowers light- 
yellow, preceding the leaves, 3 or 4 in a 
cluster; petals none; calyx petal-like, cam- 
panulate, obscurely 4-toothed; stamens 8, 
inserted on the calyx above the middle, alter- 
nate ones longer; filaments very slender; 
ovary sessile; stigma small, capitate; fruit a 
red, oval-oblong drupe, about 12 mm. long; 
seed dark-brown. Flowers, April, May; fruit, 
June, falling early. 

Damp rich woods New Brunswick to 
Minnesota, south to Florida and Mississippi. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

The Leatherwood is one of our earliest flowering shrubs. It is conspicuous 
when it flowers, but its flowers fade and fall rapidly as the leaves expmd. The 
bark is unusually tough and it has such strength that it is very diflicult to 
break it by pulling. This accounts for its common name and for the fact that 
it was used by the Indians for cordage and in making baskets. 

When taken internally the bark will produce vomiting and the berries are 
said to be narcotic. 

ELAEAGNACEAE—Oh^ksrisR Family 

Shrubs or small trees, mostly silvery-scaly or stellate-pubescent; leaves decid- 
uous, simple, entire, alternate or opposite; flowers perfect, polygamous or di- 
oecious, clustered in the axils or at the nodes of twigs of the preceding season; 
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calyx of perfect or pistillate flowers, urn-shaped, 4-iobed or -cleft, upper part 
deciduous; stamens 4 or 8, those of the perfect flowers borne on the throat of 
the perianth; filaments mostly short; disk annular or lobed; ovary sessile, 1- 
celled; ovule 1, erect; style slender; fruit drupe-like, the perianth base becoming 
thickened and enclosing the achene. 

There are three known genera in this family of which the following is 
represented in Michigan with one species. 

Shepherdid Nutt. — ^Buffalo Berry 

Shepherdia canadensis (L.) Nutt. (Canadian Buffalo Berry). Fig. 106. 
A thornless spreading shrub, 1-3 m. in height; bark gray, or brownish on the 

younger twigs; leaves simple, deciduous, op- 
posite, ovate or oval, obtuse at the apex, 
rounded or narrowed at the base, 2-4 cm. 
long, 1-2.5 cm. wide, green and sparingly 
stellate-scurfy above, densely stellate-scurfy 
beneath; petioles 4-6 mm. long; flowers yel- 
lowish, small, dioecious, or sometimes polyg- 
amous, borne in short spikes at the nodes of 
the twigs, the pistillate few or sometimes 
solitary; pistillate flowers with a 4-lobed peri- 
anth, bearing an 8-lobed disk at its mouth 
nearly closing it, the sterile with a 4-parted 
calyx and 8 stamens alternating with the 
lobes of the disk; style slender, somewhat 
exserted; fruit drupe-like, 1 seeded, red or 
yellowish, oval, about 8 mm. long. Flowers, 

April, May; fruit, July, August. 

Growing on calcareous rocks and banks Newfoundland to Alaska, south to 
Nova Scotia, Maine, Vermont, western New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Michigan, throughout. 

This is definitely a wildling species. It grows in different situations, but it 
is very hard to transplant and is seldom used in cultivation. 



ARALlACEAE'-<3mswG Family 


Fierbs, shrubs or trees; stems frequently prickly or spiny; leaves deciduous, 
alternate or rarely opposite, simple or pinnately compound; flowers perfect or 
polygamous, borne in umbels, heads, racemes or panicles, mostly small, greenish 
or whitish; calyx small, toothed or entire; petals mostly 5, sometimes united at 
the apex, inserted on the margin of the calyx; stamens as many as the petals 
and alternate with them; ovary inferior, 1 -several celled; styles distinct or united; 
fruit a berry or a drupe; seeds flattened or partially 3 -angled. 

A family of about 50 genera and 450 species widely distributed in the tem- 
perate and tropical zones. The following genera are represented m Michigan. 


Leaves compound; fruit black.. 

Leaves simple, but palmately lobed; fruit red. 


....Aralia^ p. 173 
Fatsia, p. 173 
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Aralia [Toum.] L. — Spikenards 

Atalia spinosa L. (Hercules’ Club, Angelica-tree, Devil’s W^alking Stick) . 
Fig. 107. Large, stout and erect shrub or a small tree; stem and branches spiny; 

leaves deciduous, alternate, bipinnate, leaf- 
lets ovate, thick, acute or acuminate at the 
apex, rounded or subcordate at the base, on 
short stalks or sessile, 3-9 cm. long, 2-5 cm. 
wide, margin serrate, dark-green above, glau- 
cous and sometimes more or less pubescent 
beneath or glabrous; petiole 2-5 dm. long, 
generally spiny; flowers perfect, white, 4 
mm. wide, borne in umbels of from 10-30 
flowers arranged in large terminal compound 
panicles; peduncles and pedicels pubescent; 
calyx 5 -toothed; petals 5, spreading, obtuse; 
stamens 5; ovary 5-celled; styles 5, distinct; 
fruit ovoid, black, 5-Iobed, about 6 mm. 
long. Flowers, June, August; fruit, Septem- 
ber and October. 

In low grounds and along streams, southern New York to Florida, west to 
Indiana, Missouri and Texas. Freely planted for ornament and sometimes 
escaping from cultivation farther north. Michigan: It is doubtful if this shrub 
is native to Michigan, but it is reported from several counties in the southern 
portion of the state where it has doubtless escaped from cultivation. 

The Hercules’ Club is particularly attractive on account of its large leaves 
and enonnous panicles of white flowers. Farther north it is not fully hardy and 
it is liable to freeze back. 

In addition to its usual common name of Hercules’ Club or Devil’s Walking 
Stick it is known as Toothache Tree, indicating some medicinal properties. 

Fatsia Dene, dc Planch. — ^Devil'^s Clubs 

Fatsia horrida (Sm.) B. H. (Devil’s Club) . Fig. 108. A coarse shrub^ 

erect from a decumbent base, 2-3 m. in height; 
stems densely prickly, leafy above; leaves 
simple, alternate, deciduous, long-petioled, 
nearly round in outline, 1-3 dm. in diameter, 
palmately lobed, the 3-11 lobes acute, sharply 
and irregularly serrate, cordate at base with 
a narrow sinus, prickles scattered on the ribs 
beneath; flowers perfect or polygamous, green- 
ish-white, borne in terminal paniculate um- 
bels 1-3 dm. in length, the branches woolly; 
calyx-teeth obsolete; petals 5; stamens 5; fila- 
ments thread-like; anthers oblong or ovate; 
ovary 2-3 celled; styles 2; stigma terminal; 
fruit laterally compressed, 4-6 mm. long, scar- 
let. Flowers, June; fruit, August, September. 
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Iti rocky places Isle Royale, Lake Superior, Montana to Oregon and southern 
Alaska; also in Japan. Michigan, only reported from Isle Royale. 

Xhe Oevil s Club is essentially a plant of the northwest. See remarks under 
the heading of Rare Species. 

C O RN A C EAE — ^Dogwood Family 

Shrubs or small trees, rarely herbs; leaves deciduous, simple, opposite or 
alternate, usually entire; flowers perfect; polygamous or dioecious, borne in 
cymes, heads or rarely solitary; calyx 4-5 dentate, adherent to the top of the 1-2 
celled ovary; petals 4-5, or sometimes wanting, valvate or imbricate, inserted 
at the base of the epig^ous disk; stamens as many as the petals and inserted 
with them; ovary inferior, 1-2 celled; style 1; ovules 1 in each cavity; fruit a 
drupe with 1-2 seeds. 

This family includes two genera, one of which only is represented in Michigan. 


Cornus [Toum.] L. — ^Dogwoods 

1. Leaves opposite 

2. Pubescence woolly and more or less spreading 

3. Fruit blue 

4. Leaves broadly ovate or orbicular C. cirdnatd, p. 175 

4. Leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate C. Amomum, p. 177 

3. Fruit white 

5. Leaves oblong or ovate, rough above with harsh 

pubescence; branches brownish.... C. asperifolia, p. 177 

5. Leaves ovate to ovate-lanceolate, not rough above; 

branches red C. Baileyi, p. 179 

2. Pubescence closely appressed, straight and silky or none 

6. Leaves ovate, short pointed; twigs purple; fruit white C. stolonifera, p. 179 

6. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, taper pointed; twigs gray; 

fruit white C. paniculata, p. 181 

1. Leaves alternate, clustered near the ends of the twigs; fruit blue C. alternifolia, p. 181 


Cornus circinata L’Her. (Round-leaved Dogwood). Fig. 109. Shrubs 2-3 
m. high; branches greenish, more or less warty-dotted; young twigs greenish- 

yellow, sparsely to woolly-pubescent; leaves 
simple, opposite, deciduous, round-oval, 6- 
14 cm. long, 5-12 cm. broad, abruptly point- 
ed, woolly beneath, mostly rounded at the 
base, finely appressed-pubescent above; peti- 
oles 1-2 cm. long; flowers perfect, white, in 
rather compact flat cymes, 3-7 cm. broad; 
peduncle and pedicels somewhat pubescent; 
sepals minute; petals ovate, 3-4 mm. long, 
becoming reflexed; stamens 4, exceeding the 
petals; ovary inferior, 2-celIed; style slender; 
stigma capitate; fruit globose, pale blue, 5-6 
mm. in diameter; stone subglobose, ridged. 
Flowers, May, June; fruit ripe September. 
Growing in rich or sandy soil, or on rocks. 






CORNUS BAILEYI 


from Quebec to Manitoba, south to Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and North 
Dakota. IS/Iicnigan, iii£rec][uent throughout^ more abundaiit north warci. 

Xhis is one of the most attractive of the dogwoods. In cultivation it will do 
best in a rather shaded position. The flowers are somewhat larger than usual 
for the dogwoods, and the fruit, though not plentiful, is attraaive. 

Cornus Amomum Mill. (Silky Cornel, Kinnikinnik) . Fig. 110. Erect shrub 
1-3 m. high; branches purplish; twigs appressed-pubescent; leaves simple, oppo- 
site, deciduous, oval, narrowly ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, narrowed or rounded at base, 
acuminate at apex, 5-12 cm. long, 1-3 cm. 
wide, glabrous or minutely appressed-pubes- 
cent above, pale-green, silky-downy, often 
rusty below; petioles 1-2 cm. long, somewhat 
pubescent; flowers perfect, cream-white, borne 
in flat cymes 3-5 cm. broad, the peduncle and 
pedicels pubescent; calyx-teeth lanceolate; 
petals 4, narrowly oblong, acute; stamens 4, 
exserted; ovary inferior, 2-celled; style slen- 
der; stigma capitate; fruit globose, dull pale- 
blue, about 6 mm. in diameter; stone oblique, 
ridged. Flowers, May, July; fruit ripe Sep- 
tember. 

In wet soil New Brunswick to North 
Dakota, south to Florida and Louisiana. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

The Silky Cornel is the latest to bloom of any of the genus. This feature 
together with its abundant bright blue fruit give it a decided ornamental value. 

Cornus asperi folia Michx. (Rough-leaved Dogwood). Fig. 111. An erect 
shrub, up to 3 or 4 m. in height; stems reddish-brown; branchlets rough-pubes- 
cent; leaves simple, opposite, deciduous, 
ovate-oval, or elliptic, acuminate at apex, 
roimded at base, entire, rough with a harsh 
pubescence above and downy beneath, 3-13 
cm. long, about 6 cm. broad; petioles slen- 
der, rough hairy; flowers, perfect, cream- 
white, borne in loose cymes, 5-8 cm. broad, 
the branches and pedicels of which are 
rough-hairy; calyx-teeth minute; petals 4, 
about 3 mm. long, oblong-lanceolate; sta- 
mens 4, exserted; fuament threadlike; stigma 
capitate; fruit globose, white, about 6 mm. 
in diameter; stone 5-6 mm. wide, 4-5 mm. 
high, variable in shape. Flowers, May, Jime; 
fruit ripe September. 

In wet soil or near streams north shore 
of Lake Erie to Minnesota, Kansas and southward. Michigan, infrequent 
tliroughout. 

This species resembles the red osier, but its branches are brown instead of red 
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Cornus Baileyi Coult. 6C Evans. (Bailey’s Dogwood). Fig. 112. Erect 
shrubs, 1-3 m, high, without stolons; stems purplish-red; branches brownish, 

somewhat spreading-pubescent, becoming gla- 
brous and pxirplish or red, not rough; leaves 
simple, opposite, deciduous, ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate, not scabrous, appressed-pubescent 
above, woolly-pubescent beneath, 3-13 cm. 
long, 1.5-6 cm. wide, long or short acumin- 
ate at the apex, rounded or narrowed at the 
base; petioles 0.5- 1.5 cm. long, pubescent; 
flowers white, about 6 mm. in diameter, in 
compact cymes, 2-5 cm. broad, the branches 
of which are pubescent; buds short ovoid; 
calyx-lobes narrowly triangular, short, very 
pubescent; petals ovate-oblong; stamens ex- 
serted; style cylindrical; fruit pure white, 
about 6 mm. in diameter; stone flattened, 
oblique. Flowers from May throughout the 

season; fruit July, October. 

Sandy shores, in swamps and moist rocky places western Pennsylvania and 
southern Ontario to Minnesota and Manitoba. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

This dogwood which is confined principally to the Great Lakes region in its 
distribution was originally considered a form of Cornus stolonifera. The white 
woolliness of the lower surface of the leaves seems to be the most constant 
character by which to separate the two species. 

Bailey’s Dogwood begins to bloom in May and it is not unusual to find it 
with flowers in October. Its fruit begins to ripen the first of July and likewise 
continues through the season to October. The berries are favorite food for 
several species of birds which no doubt appreciate the long season. 



Cornus stolonifera Michx. (Red-osier Dogwood). Fig. 113. An erect or 
spreading shrub, 1-3 m. high, stoloniferous; bark purplish-red or bright-red, 

becoming more vivid, especially toward 

- V Cornus stolonifera ; Spring, glabrous; young branchlets green, 

^ 7 pubescent, becoming glabrous; leaves oppo- 

y site, simple, deciduous, entire, ovate to ovate- 

lanceolate or oval, 5-10 cm. long, 2-4 cm. 
wide, narrowed or rounded at the base, 
abruptly short-pointed at the apex, green 
short appressed-pubescent above, under 
/W side whitish and somewhat appressed-downy; 

/ petioles stoutish, 1-2 cm. long; flowers white, 

j borne in pubescent flat cymes, 2-4 cm. across; 

/ ^ minute teeth; petals 4, ovate 

oblong, 3-5 mm. long; stamens 4, exserted; 
/;■ filaments very slender; stigma capitate; ^fruit 

globose, white or whitish, 6-7 mm. in diam- 

stone variable in size and shape. 

Flowers, June, July; fruit, August, October. 
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Generally in wet places Newfoundland to British Columbia south to Virginia, 
the Great Lakes region, westward to Iowa, Nebraska, New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. Michigan, very common throughout. 

The Red-osier is a very common northern shrub. It will be found in abun- 
dance in swampy areas where its glowing red-purple stems and branches are 
conspicuous, particularly in the winter against the snow. 

Cornus pankulata UHer. (Panicled Dogwood). Fig. 114. Erect branch- 
ing shrub 1-2.5 m. high; stems, branches and twigs smooth and gray; leaves 

deciduous, opposite, simple, entire, ovate- 
lanceolate, wedge-shaped or obtuse at base, 
long-acuminate at the apex, 4-8 cm. long, 
2-4 cm. wide, minutely appressed-pubescent 
on both sides, pale beneath; flowers perfect, 
cream-white, about 6 mm. in diameter, borne 
in loose convex cymes, the peduncle and 
branches more or less appressed-pubescent; 
calyx lobes triangular, minute; petals 4, 
lanceolate, spreading; stamens 4, exserted; 
filaments threadlike, inserted with the petals; 
ovary 2-celled, silvery-pubescent; stigma cap- 
itate; drupe on bright red pedicels, globose, 
white, 5-6 mm. in diameter; stone subglo- 
bose, slightly furrowed. Flowers, May, June; 
fruit, July, September. 

In dry and wet places Maine to Ontario, Minnesota and southward. Mich- 
igan, common Lower Peninsula; also in Upper Peninsula. 

The Panicled, Dogwood is one of our most common shrubs. It grows abun- 
dantly along the roadsides and in fence rows bordering our fields and woods. 
It grows on the banks of streams and on hillsides and everywhere it makes a 
beautiful appearance when in flower. Its white fruit is set ofiF to advantage by 
the bright red fruit-stalks, making it a doubly attractive shrub. 

Cornus alternifoUa L. f. (Alternate-leaved Dogwood). Fig. 115. A shrub 

or small tree, 2-6 m. high; bark smooth, 
brownish on older stems; branches greenish, 
streaked with white; leaves simple, decid- 
uous, alternate, entire, often clustered at the 
ends of the branches, ovate, obovate or oval, 
long-pointed, 5-9 cm. long, 3-6 cm. wide, 
mostly narrowed at the base, whitish and 
minutely pubescent beneath, yellow-green, at 
first pubescent, soon becoming glabrous 
above; petiole slender, 1-7 cm. long; flowers 
white, borne in a broad open cymose pan- 
icle, the peduncle stout, glabrous, the 
branches pubescent; sepals minute or ob- 
solete; petals ovate-oblong, 3-3.5 mm. long; 
stamens exserted; stigma capitate; ovary 
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densely pubescent; drupe globose, 6-8 mm. in diameter, deep blue on reddish 
stalks; stone obovoid, shallowly channeled. Flowers, May, July; fruit, September. 

In woods and copses New Brunswick, west to Minnesota and southward to 
Georgia, Alabama and Iowa. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

Unlike all the other dogwoods this species has alternate leaves. It is, often 
used in landscape work and its green stems and twigs give excellent results 
when grouped with other dogwoods for winter color effects. 


ERICACEAE— ¥iEAVH Famii^y 

Shrubs or herbs, often evergreen; flowers regular or nearlv so; calyx free from 
the ovary, 4-5 parted or cleft, generally persistent; petals 4-5, more or less 
completely united; stamens usually 8-10, or at times the same number as the 
petals; style 1; ovary 3-10 celled; fruit a capsule, berry or drupe; seeds , small. 

The Heath Family is a very large one comprising four well-marked sub-^ 
families. Subfamily Ericoideae, and Subfamily Vacclnoideae, include all the 
shrubs in Michigan belonging to this family. TIte following ten genera are 
represented: 


1. Leaves evergreen and leathery 

2. Prostrate or creeping shrubs 

3. Leaves 1-4 cm. wide 

4. Leaves narrowed to the base, margin serrate; 

stem puberulent; foliage wintergreen flavor Gaultheria, p. 191 

4. Leaves cordate at the base, margin entire; 

stem bristly; not wintergreen flavored Epigaea^ p. 189 

3. Leaves 4-10 mm. wide, green beneath, 

obovate to elliptical Arctostaphylos, p. 191 

2. Erect shrubs 

5. Leaves with strongly revolutc margins, woolly or whitened below 

6. Leaves densely woolly below Ledurn, p. 182 

6. Leaves merely whitened below, not woolly 

7. Leaves opposite ...Kalmui, p. 183 

7. Leaves alternate Andromeda, p. 185 

5. Leaf margin scarcely revolute, crenulate or serrate; 

leaves green or scurfy below Chamaedaphne, p. 189 

1. Leaves deciduous (except in three species of Vacciniurn) 

8. Lower surface of leaves covered with yellow resinou.s glands or dots 

9. Fruit a globose capsule Lyonia, p. 187 

9. Fruit a berry with 10 seed-like nutlets .....Gayltusacia, p. 193 

8. Lower surface of leaves not covered with yellow resinous glands or dots 
(persistent in 3 species); branchlets greenish or reddish; 

fruit a many-seeded berry Vaednium, p. 195 


Ledum L. — ^Labrador Teas 

Ledum groenlandicum Oeder. (Labrador Tea). Fig. 116. Erect evergreen 
shrub, 3-10 dm. high; bark gray; twip brown-woolly; leaves simple, alternate, 
persistent, entire, oblong or linear-oblong, 2-5 cm, long, very obtuse, margins 
revolute, upper surface green, midrib depressed, lower surface completely 
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clothed with rusty wool; petiole about 2 mm. long; flowers in dense terminal 
clusters, white; sepals 5, united; petals 5, narrowly ovate, free; stamens 5-7, 
exserted; pistil 5 -parted; ovary free from the calyx; fruit a slender capsule 

splitting from the base upward, many-seeded. 
Flowers, May, June; fruit, August, Sep- 
tember. 

Ranges from Greenland to Alaska south 
to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
W^isconsin, Minnesota, Washington. Its hab- 
itat is bogs, damp thickets and mountain 
slopes where it is common northward. Mich- 
igan, common Upper Peninsula and northern 
portion of the Lower Peninsula. 

Labrador Tea is essentially a citizen of 
the northland and an interesting example of 
a plant fitted to hold its own in a subarctic 
climate. It carries a thick woolly coat over 
its stems and on the under surface of its 
leaves which tends to prevent the loss of 
water through evaporation in cold, drying weather. In Michigan it follows that 
it is more common northward, but like many of the northern plants it is found 
in the bogs of our southern counties where it grows in association with the 
Pale Laurel. They bloom at the same time and it is difficult to imagine a more 
beautiful combination than the pink and white flowers make as they mingle 
together among the green leaves and their , reflections are mirrored in a pool 
of dark bog water. 

Kalmia L. — Laurels 

Leaves pale and glabrate beneath; twigs terete K. angustifolia, p. 183 

Leaves white-glaucous beneath; twigs 2-edged K. polifolia, p. 185 

Kalmia angustifolia L. (Sheep Laurel, Lambkill, Wicky). Fig. 117. Low, 
erect, evergreen shrub, rarely 1 m. tall; bark grayish-brown; branches terete, 

glabrous or nearly so; leaves simple, per- 
sistent, mostly opposite or verticUhte in 3s, 
pale and glabrate underneath, dark-green 
above, narrowly oblong, obtuse or some- 
times acute, 2. 5-6.5 cm. long, 6-22 mm. 
wide; petiole short; flowers in lateral com- 
pound or simple corymbs, slightly glandular, 
purple or crimson; corolla saucer-shaped, the 
limb with 10 pouches receiving 10 anthers; 
pedicels filiform, 12-24 mm. long, recurved 
in fruit; sepals 5, ovate, acute, glandular, 
persistent; fruit capsule depressed-globose, 
nearly smooth, 3-4 mm. in diameter; seeds 
small, subglobose. Flowers, Jime, July; fruit, 
September. 
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KALMIA POLI FOLIA 


c 



The Sheep Laurel is found on hillsides, in pastures and bogs from Labrador 
to Ontario and southward. Michigan, upper part of Lower Peninsula. 

As indicated by one of its common names, Lambkill, this laurel is credited 
with killing lambs. It also kills young calves. It is said that the older cattle 
know enough to let the plants alone, but that in the early spring when the 
tender leaves appear, the calves and young cattle eager for green food eat them 
and, unless promptly treated, die. 

Kalmia poU folia Wang. (Pale Laurel, Swamp Laurel). Fig. 118. Low, 
straggling, evergreen shrub, 1-6 dm. high;; twigs 2-edged; leaves simple, per- 
sistent, opposite or sometimes in 3s, sessile 
or nearly so, oblong or linear-oblong, white- 
glaucous beneath, green above, 1-3 cm. Jong, 
2-10 mm. wide, margins entire and revolute, 
tip blunt-pointed; flowers few in terminal 
clusters or umbels, rose-purple, about 1.5 cm. 
across; corolla saucer-shaped, five-lobed with 
10 tiny sacs in the saucer into which the 
stamens are thrust; pedicels thread-like, 1-3.5 
cm. long, erect even in fruit; sepals ovate, 
scarious-margined, persistent; capsule ovoid, 
smooth, about 5 mm. in diameter. Flowers, 
May, July; fruit, autumn. 

In cold bogs and on the mountains Labra- 
dor to Alaska, south to New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

This beautiful little shrub is found in our deepest bogs. The blossoms are 
similar to those of the well known Mountain Laurel, but much smaller and a 
fewer number in each cluster. Where it occurs in great abundance, as it some- 
times does in our northern swamps, it produces magnificent color effects. 



Andromeda L. — ^Wild Rosemaries 


Leaves whitened beneath with a varnish-like coat A. Polijolid, p. 185 

Leaves white beneath with close, fine pubescence A. glaucophylld, p. 187 


Andromeda Poli folia L. (Wild Rosemary). Fig. 119. Low, glabrous, 
evergreen shrub with elongate creeping base; stem simple with ascending 
branches; bark brownish to gray; leaves simple, alternate, persistent, linear- 
oblong or lanceolate-oblong, fiat or revolute, glabrous, generally whitened be- 
neath with a varnish-like coat, later often green, tip mucronulate, narrowed at 
base, 2. 5-6. 5 cm. long, 4-8 mm. wide; petioles about 2 mm. long; flowers white, 
small, drooping in terminal umbels; pedicels filiform, straightish, 2-4 times 
longer than the nodding flower and erect fruit; corolla urceolate, with 5 recurved 
teeth; stamens 10, included; calyx 5-parted, persistent; capsule subglobose, 
brown or reddish, as high as broad; seeds small, oval, shining. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit, autumn. 
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Found in the Arctic regions, but extend- 
mg very locally south to the Adirondack 
Mountains, Great Lakes region. Michigan, 
infrequent throughout. 

As with some of the other Arctic plants 
this species grows only in our deep sphag- 
num bogs. 

Andromeda glaucophylla Link. (Bog 
Rosemary). Fig. 120. Low, branching ever- 
green shrub, 5-30 cm. high; bark brown to 
gray; branches glaucous; leaves simple, alter- 
nate, persistent, linear, 2-5 cm. long, 2-5 
mm. wide, leathery, dark-green above, white 
beneath with close, fine pubescence, margins 
revolute, acute and mucronate at apex, base 
wedge-shaped, midrib prominent; flowers in 
small terminal umbel-like clusters on thick- 
ish curved pedicels rarely twice their length; 
corolla 5 -parted, white or pinkish, about 6 
mm. long; calyx-lobes whitish, usually spread- 
ing; capsule depressed, turban-shaped, glau- 
cous; seeds numerous, shining, light-brown. 
Flowers, May, June; fruit, autumn. 

Appropriate to its name the Bog Rose- 
mary is found in bogs and on wet shores 
from Labrador to Manitoba, south to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Minnesota. Mich- 
igan, frequent throughout. 

This species has a much wider distribution 
in Michigan than the former. There is considerable confusion in the two species 
of Andromeda here given, some authors treating them as one species. 

Lyonia Nutt. — ^P rivet Andromedas 

Lyonia ligustrina (L.) DC. (Privet 
Andromeda). Fig. 121. A much branched 
shrub 0.5-3 m. high; twigs minutely pubes- 
cent or glabrous; leaves simple, alternate, 
deciduous, obovate, oblong, oval or lanceo- 
late-oblong, 2. 5-6.5 cm. long, acute at each 
end, or abruptly acuminate at the apex, 
serrulate or entire, mostly glabrous above, 
more or less pubescent on the veins below, 
or older leaves entirely glabrous; petiole 
short; flowers small, white, borne in numer- 
ous terminal many-flowered mostly leafless 
panicles; bracts small, soon failing; pedicels 
pubescent, 2-6 mm. long; calyx 5-lobed, the 
lobes triangular-ovate, acute; corolla globular, 
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5-toothecl, the teeth recurved, mostly 3-4 mm. wide; stamens 8-10, included; 
filaments flat, pubescent, incurved, not appendaged; ovary 4-5 celled; style 
columnar; stigma truncate; capsule depressed-globose, obtusely 5-angled; seeds 
numerous, elongated. Flowers, June, July; fruit, autumn. 

Moist thickets, central Maine to central New York and southward. Michigan: 
so far it has been reported from two stations only. Beal’s ‘Michigan Flora’ 
records it from Keweenaw Point by Dr. Robbins, and Dr. Henry T. Darlington 
found it in Newaygo County in 1915. It will be noted that these two stations 
are far west of the general range of this shrub as given in ‘Gray’s Manual’. 

Chamae daphne Moench. — ^Leatherleaf 

Chamaedaphne calyculata (L.) Moench. (Leatherleaf, Cassandra). Fig. 
122. An erect, branched, evergreen shrub 3-10 dm. high; branches slender, with 

minute scurfy scales when young; leaves sim- 
ple, alternate, evergreen, oblong, obtuse, flat, 
thick, coriaceous, scurfy beneath, 1-4 cm. 
long, 5-15 mm. wide, apex pointed, rounded 
at the base; petioles short; flowers in leafy 
racemes; calyx of 5 distinct, acute sepals; 
corolla cylindric of 5 united petals, white, 
about 5 mm. long; stamens 10, included; 
fruit a 5-celled depressed capsule, about 4 
mm. aaoss; seeds small and very numerous. 
Flowers, April, June; fruit, autumn. 

The Leatherleaf has a range from Labra- 
dor to British Columbia south to Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Georgia, where 
it is found in bogs. Michigan, common 
throughout. 

This shrub forms large beds in swamps or boggy meadows, and a Chamae- 
daphne swamp is one of our best marked ecoL associations. 

Epigaea L.— The Trailing Arbutus 

Epigaea repens L. (Trailing Arbutus, 
Ground Laurel). Fig. 123. A prostrate or 
trailing semi-herbaceous plant, bristly with 
rusty hairs; leaves simple, alternate, ever- 
green, oval, oblong, ovate, reticulated, rough 
hairy, rounded or heart-shaped at the base, 
rounded or acute at the apex, green both 
sides, 2-7 cm. long, 1.5-4 cm. wide; petioles 
pubescent, 1-3.5 cm. long; flowers piiA or 
white, in terminal clusters; sepals 5, oblong, 
persistent; corolla salver-form, with a SJobed 
limb; stamens 10, with slender filaments; 
style columnar; stigma 5-lobed; capsule de- 
pressed-globulaf, 5-lobed and 5-celled; seeds 
many, oval, dark-brown. Flowers, April, 
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SAULTHERIA PROCUMBENS 
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May; ftuit, summer. 

In sandy or rocky woods from Newfoundland to Saskatchewan, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Florida. Michigan, rare in the southern counties, 
frequent in the central portion and common northward. 

The Trailing Arbutus blooms early in the spring, sometimes before the snow 
is entirely gone from the hollows of the woods, exhaling a rich, spicy fragrance, 
and is probably our best known wild flower. For that reason it has been 
gathered almost to the point of extermination. If it is picked at all it should 
be done witli the greatest care. 

Gdultherid [Kalm] L. — ^Aromatic Wintergreens 

Gaultheria procumbens L. (Teaberry, Checkerberry, Aromatic Winter- 
green). Fig. 124. Low creeping, aromatic shrubs having underground stems, 

with erect branches; leaves simple, alternate, 
evergreen, borne at the top of the branches, 
thick and leathery, smooth, dark glossy- 
green above, paler below, oval to nearly 
orbicular, 2-5 cm. long, 1-3 cm. wide, margin 
crenate with shallow teeth, bristle-tipped, 
mostly rounded or sometimes wedge-shaped 
at the tip, narrowed or rarely rounded at 
the base; petioles 2-5 mm. long, more or 
less pubescent; flowers white or pale pink, 
single in the axils of the leaves on curved 
peduncles 4-8 mm. long, with 2 bracteoles 
close under the calyx; calyx 5-parted, per- 
sistent; corolla ovoid-urceolate, 4-6 mm. 
long, 5-toothed; fruit a depressed-globose 
berry formed of the calyx, slightly 5-lobed, 
bright red when ripe, 8-12 mm. in diameter, mealy, very spicy; seeds numerous, 
small. Flowers, June, September; fruit remaining on over the winter. 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba, south to Georgia, Tennessee, Michigan 
and Minne.sota the Aromatic Wintergreen is foimd growing in thin, sandy 
woods. Michigan, common throughout. 

The Wintergreen is one of our most interesting little plants. All parts of it, 
especially the fruit and leaves, contain the fragrant oil of wintergreen which is 
used in perfumery and in medicine. The commercial product, however, is gen- 
erally made from the twigs and leaves of the black birch, which is lower in 
cost. A synthetic wintergreen oil is also made. The ripe fruit remains on the 
plant until May and June of the following season. 

Arctostdphylos Adans. — ^Bearberries 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (L.) Spreng. (Bearberry). Fig. 125. Trailing 
shrub; branches often rooting at the nodes; bark gray and rough, becoming 
smooth and reddish-brown; branchlets puberulent; leaves simple, evergreen, 
alternate, spatulate, obtuse, entire, glabrous or minutely puberulent toward the 
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base, M.5 cm. long, 5-7 mm. wide, finely reticulate-veined; petioles about 2 
mm. long; flowers few in short terminal racemes, white to pale pink; pedicels 2-4 

nim. long, recurved; sepals 4-5, short, round- 
ed; corolla ovoid, throat constricted, about 
6 nun. long; stamens 8-10, included; fruit a 
globose drupe, bright cherry-red, 5-10 mm. 
in diameter, dry and inedible; seed, 5 co- 
alescent nutlets. Flowers, ISday, June; fruit 
ripe July, September, remaining on all winter. 

Dry, sandy or rocky soil Labrador to 
Alaska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Colorado and California. Mich- 
igan, throughout; common northward, but 
rare southward. 

The Bearberry has a number of common 
names and several varieties have been sep- 
arated and named. Among the former may 
be mentioned Foxberry, Mealberry, Bear’s 
Grape, Barren Myrtle, Bilberry, Kinmkinnik. 

Gaylussdcia HBK — ^Huckleberries 

Gaylussacia baccata (Wang.) C. Koch. (Black Huckleberry) . Fig. 126. 
Much branched shrub, 3-15 dm. high; twigs more or less pubescent; leaves 

simple, alternate, deciduous, oval, oblong- 
ovate, or oblong, 2-4 cm. long, 1-2 cm. wide, 
acute, obtuse or roimded at the apex, base 
wedge-shaped, tough and leathery, thickly 
clothed heneatli with shining resinous glob- 
ules, margin entire, ciliate, green on both 
sides; petioles about 2 mm. long, pubescent; 
flowers in small lateral one-sided racemes; 
pedicels about the length of the flower, 
resinous-dotted as well as the peduncle, 
bracts and bractlets reddish; calyx-tube gla- 
brous, covered with resinous scales, soon 
deciduous, tips of lobes broadly triangular; 
corolla ovoid-conical or oblong, reddish, 3-5 
mm. long; stamens 10, included; fruit a 
black drupe, with bloom, about 7 mm. in 
diameter, edible; seeds about 10, more or less grown together. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit ripe, July. 

Pocky woodlands, swamps and bogs Newfoundland to Manitoba south to 
Georgia and Kentucky. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

This huckleberry is exceedingly variable as to leaves, flowers and^ fruit. 
Several forms have been separated and named. Forma glaucocarpa (Robinson) 
Mackenzie has blue fruit with a bloom, while forma leucocarpa (Porter) Fer- 
nald has its berries white to pinkish. 
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Vaccinium L.— Blueberries, Cranberries 

1. Leaves deciduous; shrubs with erect or ascending stems 

2. Low shrubs, 2-15 dm. high 

3. Leaves glaucous or very pale on the lower surface 

4. Berries greenish-yellow; branchlets recurved spreading, 
hairy not covered with speckles; leaves ovate or oval, 

pubescent; corolla open-campanulate, 5-lobed... V. stamineum, p. 195 

4. Berries blue 

5. Leaves entire, elliptical, obtuse; corolla ellipsoid 

to globular, 4-5 toothed; filaments glabrous V.ovali folium, p. 205 

5. Leaves entire or minutely ciliate-serrate, obovate or 
oval; corolla cylindraceous to catnpanulate, 

5-tooched; filaments hairy V, vacillans, p. 199 

3. Leaves bright green on the lower surface 

6. Margins of leaves entire 

7. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, 2-4 cm. long, 
very pubescent; branches hairy and covered 

with speckles; berries blue V, canadense, p. 199 

7. Leaves oval, obovate or oblong, 5-20 mm. long, 

glabrous or nearly so; berries black V. uliginosum, p. 203 

6. Margins of leaves serrate or serrulate 

8. Berries black; leaves ovate, oval or oblong, acute or 
pointed, sermlate, 2-7 cm. long, nearly smooth; 

branchlets somewhat angled V,membranaceum, p. 205 

8. Berries blue 

9. Leaves lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, 
serrulate, 1.5-3 .5 cm, long; branches 

grooved or lined, warty..., V. pennsylvanicum, p. 197 

9. Leaves obovate or spatulate, 1-4 cm, 

long, serrate; branches round V, caepitosum, p. 203 

2. Tall shrubs, 1-4 m. high 

10. Leaves smooth or only slightly pubescent, entire, half grown 

at flowering time; berries blue-black with a bloom V. corymhosum, p. 201 

10. Leaves downy or woolly underneath, entire, unexpanded at 

flowering time; berries polished-black without bloom V. atrococcum, p. 201 

1, Leaves persistent, leathery; stems trailing or creeping 

11. Stems somewhat tufted, forming mats; leaves obovate or oval, 
margins revolute, entire, smooth and shining above, dotted 
with blackish bristle-points below; berry dark-red, 

8-10 mm. in diameter V. Vitis-Idaeaver, minus, p. 205 

11, Stems slender, creeping or trailing, prostrate 

12. Leaves oblong or ovate, strongly revolute, 3-8 mm. long; 

berry globose, 6-8 mm. in diameter V.Oxycoccos, p. 207 

12. Leaves oblong-elliptic, 6-17 mm. long, slightly revolute; 

berry 1-2 cm. in diameter V . macrocarpon, p. 207 

Vaccinium stamineum L. (Deerberry, Squaw Muckleberry) . Fig. 127. A 
divergently branched shrub, 6-15 dm. high; branches more or less pubescent; 
leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, ovate, oval or sometimes obovate, acute or 
acuminate at the apex, rounded or cordate at the base, entire, firm, green above, 
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pale beneath and more or less pubescent, 
2,5-10 cm. long, 1. 2-3,5 cm. wide; petiole 
short, pubescent; flowers very numerous, 
borne in ^aceful, leafy-bracted racemes; 
calyx essentially glabrous, 5-toothed; corolla 
open-campanulate, 5-lobed, white or with a 
purplish tinge, greenish-white or yellowish- 
green, 4-6 mm. long, 6-10 mm. broad; sta- 
mens 10, exserted; anthers upwardly pro- 
longed into tubes; style exserted; berries 
greenish-white, yellowish or dull red, glob- 
ular or pear-shaped, 8- 10 mm. in diameter, 
inedible; seeds few, pitted. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit, September. 

Dry woods and thickets Maine, Massa- 
chusetts to Ontario, Minnesota, Arkansas, Kentucky and Alabama. Michigan, 
recorded only from Washtenaw County. 

The Oeerberry is said to flourish in cultivation where with proper handling 
it develops into a very fine shrub, 

V accinium pennsylvanicum Lam. (Low Sweet Blueberry, Early Sweet 
Blueberry) . Fig. 128. Dwarf, upright shrub, 2-5.5 dm. high; stems yellow-green, 

warty with pubescent lines; leaves simple, 
alternate, deciduous, lanceolate or oblong- 
lanceolate, 1.5-3. 5 cm. long, 0.5-1. 5 cm. 
wide, acute at the apex, narrowed at the 
base, margin distinctly serrulate with bristle- 
pointed teeth, thin, bright green, smooth 
both sides, or sometimes with a few hairs on 
the midrib beneath; petioles short, ciliate; 
flowers borne in few-flowered racemes gen- 
erally with the leaves, bracts reddish; calyx 
attached to the ovary, 5-toothed; corolla 
white or pinkish, 6-7 mm. long, cylindric- 
bell-shaped, 5 -toothed, teeth acute, somewhat 
reflexed; stamens 10, included; filaments 
short, hairy; style straight, very slightly ex- 
serted; berry globular, 6-10 mm. in diam- 
eter, blue with a bloom. Flowers, May, June; fruit, July, August. 

In dry, rocky or sandy soil Newfoundland to southern New Jersey, west- 
ward to Illinois and Michigan. Michigan, throughout. 

This is the earliest of the blueberries. Its typical habitat is thin sandy soil, 
covering the ground in many sections of our state and furnishing a considerable 
portion of the market blueberries. 

Variety nigrum Wood, has black berries without bloom and forma leuco- 
carpum Deane has dull white fruit. These may be looked for with the type. 
Another variety, angustifolium (Ait.) Gray, with narrow lanceolate leaves, a 
dwarf high-mountain or northern form has been reported from the Upper 
Peninsula. 
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Vacdnium canadense Kalm. (Sour-top or Velvet-leaf Blueberry, 
Blueberry). Fig. 129. Low shrubs, erect or ascending 2-5 dm. high; branches 

and twigs pubescent, greenish-brown; leaves 
canadense simple, alternate, deciduous, oblong-lanceo- 
elliptic, entire, downy both sides, 
^ c>r rounded at the apex, base wedge- 

shape or rounded, 2-4 cm. long, 0.5- 1.5 cm. 

[ j*,[' petioles about 1 mm. long; flowers 

clusters, opening with the leaves; 
pedicels generally shorter than the flowers; 
Zly 5-toothed, glabrous; corolla 5 -toothed, 

/ oblong-campanulate, greenish-white, tinged 

/ V t " ‘ ^ong and 3 mm. 
( r thick; stamens 10, not exserted; filaments 

\ I J hairy; style included; berry depressed glo- 

\ hose, blue, rarely white, with much bloom. 

V>^ ~ Flowers, May, June; fruit, July, August. 

E>ry plains, swamps or moist woods 
Labrador to Manitoba, south to Virginia and Illinois. Michigan, throughout. 

The fruit of the Canada Blueberry is edible, but not as palatable asi that of 
some of the other species. The rare form with white fruit has been separated 
as forma chiococcum Deane. 
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Vacdnium vacillans Kalm. (Late Low Blueberry, Dryland Blueberry, Blue 
Huckleberry). Fig. 130. A stiff, branching shrub 3-9 dm. high; branches and 

twigs yellowish-green, glabrous; leaves sim- 
ple, alternate, deciduous, obovate or oval, 
2.5-4.5 cm. long, 1. 5-2.5 cm. broad when 
full grown, very pale or dull, glaucous be- 
neath, acute or obtuse at the apex, narrowed 
at the base, entire or minutely ciliolate- 
serrulate; petioles 1-2 cm. long; flowers be- 
fore the leaves are half grown in racemose 
clusters; calyx 5 -toothed, adnate to the ovary, 
usually reddish; corolla 5-toothed, 5-8 mm. 
long, greenish-yellow, tinged with red, ob- 
long-cylindric, somewhat narrowed at the 
throat; stamens 10, included; filaments hairy; 
berries globular, blue with a bloom, about 
8 mm. in diameter. Flowers, May, June; 
fruit, late July to September. 

Dry places New Hampshire, Ontario, Michigan south to Georgia, Tennessee 
and Kansas. Michigan, throughout. 

The fruit of this blueberry is of good size and is borne in large quantities. 
It is conveniently produced at the ends of the branches where it is easily 
picked. As in the case of other species of vacciniums it is inconstant and 
varieties with black fruits have .heeir fotmd. 







Vaccinium corymbosiim L. (High-bush or Swamp Blueberry, Tall Blue- 
berry). Fig. 131. Erect shrub 1-4 m. high, stems and branches grayish or 

mottled; twigs greenish-brown, warty, gla- 
brous or puberulent in lines; leaves simple, 
alternate, deciduous, ovate to elliptic-lanceo- 
late, entire or serrulate, sometimes ciliate, 
mostly acute at each end, green and glabrous 
above, paler, smooth or slightly pubescent 
beneath, 4-8 cm. long, 2-4 cm. broad; peti- 
oles 1-2 mm. long; flowers appearing when 
the leaves are about half grown, borne in 
short racemes, as long or longer than the 
pedicels; bracts deciduous; calyx 5-lobed, 
glaucous; corolla white or pinkish, 6-10 mm. 
long, varying cylindric-urn-shaped to ovoid, 
5-toothed, the teeth reflexed; stamens 10; 
stigma small; berries blue-black with more 
or less bloom, 7-10 mm. in diameter. 
Flowers, May, June; fruit, July, August. 

Swamps, thickets and woods Maine to Virginia, Minnesota and south to 
Louisiana. Michigan, common throughout. 

In Michigan this is the common blueberry of our swamp areas where it 
reaches its maximum height. I have never found it growing in pastures or up- 
land woods here although it may do so. The fruit of this species is the latest 
to ripen and furnishes a major portion of the blueberries found in our markets. 

Like the others this vaccinium is exceedingly variable and several varieties 
have been named. The foregoing description has been drawn to include them 
as they no doubt completely intergrade. 

Vaccinium atrococcum (Gray) Heller. (Black High Blueberry) *. Fig. 132. 
Shrub 2-4.5 m. high; branches minutely warty; branchlets pubescent; leaves 

simple, alternate, deciduous, entire, downy or 
woolly beneath, even when old, dark green 
above, light green beneath, mostly acute at 
both ends, mucronate, thick, 3.5-7.5 cm. 
long, 1.2-3. 5 cm. wide; flowers in short ra- 
cemes, appearing with leaves; pedicels about 
the length of the flowers; calyx 5-lobed; 
corolla ovoid to short-cylindric, yellowish- 
or greenish-red, 5-8 mm, long, about 3 mm, 
thick, 5-toothed, throat contracted; stamens 
10, included; filaments pubescent; berries 
black and shining, without bloom, sweet and 
pleasant, 5-8 mm. in diameter. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit, July, August. 

In swamps and low woods New Brunswick 
and Ontario to New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina and Ontario. Michigan, infrequent both peninsulas. 

By some authors this blueberry is regarded only as a variety of V, corym- 
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bosum L. which It closely resembles Be that as it may there are many varieties, 
differing in the size of the bush, which changes according to the soil in which 
it is growing, and also m size, shape and color of the flowers. It flowers and 
fruits a week or ten days earlier than F. corymbosum L. 

L (Bog Bilberry). Fig. 133. Low and spreading, 
much-branched shrub, 1.5-6 dm. high;', stems stiff, round and smooth; leaves 

simple, alternate, deciduous, oval, obovate 
or oblong, wedge-shaped at base, apex roimd- 
ed, thick, glabrous or nearly so, dull, pale 
or glaucous and somewhat pubescent be- 
neath, entire, nearly sessile, 5-20 mm. long 
2.5-10 mm. wide, finely reticulate-veined; 
flowers solitary, or in clusters of 2-4 with a 
scaly bud, mostly shorter than the pedicels; 
calyx 4-, rarely 5-lobed; corolla short urn- 
shaped, pink, 4-toothed; stamens 8, in- 
cluded, 2-awned on the back; filaments 
smooth; style shorter than the corolla; berries 
globular, about 6 mm. in diameter, bluish- 
black with a bloom, sweet and edible. Flow- 
ers, June, July; fruit, July, August. 

The Bog Bilberry is found throughout 
Arctic America, Europe and Asia, Also on the summits of the high mountains 
of New England and New York, mostly above timber line, along the shores 
of Lake Superior and northward to Alaska. Michigan, recorded only from the 
Upper Peninsula. 

Vaccinium caespitosum Michx. (Dwarf Bilberry). Fig. 134. A dwarf, 
much-branched shrub, nearly glabrous throughout, 5-30 cm. high; branches 

rounded; leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, 
thin, obovate, wedge-shaped at base, obtuse 
or acute at the apex, 1-4 cm. long, 4-20 mm. 
wide, smooth and shining, serrate with small, 
blunt teeth, nearly sessile; flowers drooping, 
mostly solitary in the axils of the leaves; 
pedicels 2-3 mm. long; calyx slightly 5- 
toothed, or rarely 4-toothed; corolla obovoid 
or oblong-obovoid, pink or white, about 5 
mm. long; stamens 10, included; filaments 
smooth, style straight, about equalling the 
corolla; berries, globular, blue with a bloom, 
about 6 mm. in diameter, sweet and edible. 
Flowers, June, July; fruit, August. 

Gravelly or rocky woods and shores Lab- 
rador to Alaska south to southern Maine, 
Vermont, northern Micliigan, Wisconsin, Colorado and California. Michigan, 
within the general range, but not so far reported. See comments in section on 
rare species. 
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Vacdnium membranaceum Dougl. (Thin-leaved Bilberry). Fig. 135. 
Erect branching nearly glabrous shrub, 3-15 dm. high; twigs somewhat angled; 

leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, thin, dull, 
oval, oblong or ovate, green both sides and 
nearly smooth, acutish to acuminate, sharply 
and finely serrate, 2-7 cm. long, 1.5-3 cm. 
broad when full grown; flowers nodding, 
solitary on short axillary peduncles; calyx 
border almost entire; corolla depressed- 
globular, greenish or purplish, usually 5- 
toothed; stamens 10, included; anthers 2- 
awned on the back; berries large, dark-purple 
to black, rather acid. Flowers, June, July; 
fruit ripe July, August. 

In moist woods northern Michigan, Or- 
egon and British Columbia. Michigan, Up- 
per Peninsula. 

This is a western shrub which has its 

recorded eastern limit in our state. 

Vacdnium ovali folium Sm. (Tall or Oval-leaved Bilberry). Fig. 136. 
A straggling shrub, 9-15 dm. high; branchlets sharply angled, glabrous; leaves 

simple, alternate, deciduous, glabrous, ellip- 
tical, obtuse, nearly entire, 2.5-5 cm. long, 
green above, pale and glaucous beneath, thin, 
occasionally with a small abrupt tip; petiole 
short; flowers solitary on short, recurved 
pedicels; calyx 5-toothed; corolla globose- 
ovoid; stamens 10, included; filaments gla- 
brous; berries blue, 8-10 mm. in diameter. 
Flowers, June, July; fruit, September, Oc- 
tober. 

Woods and mountain slopes Quebec to 
northern Michigan, Oregon and Alaska. 
Michigan, Upper Peninsula. 

This is distinctly a northern plant and is 
reported only from the Upper Peninsula. 

V acctnium Vitis^Xdaea L. var. minus Lodd. (Mountain Cranberry, Rock 
Cranberry). Fig. 137. A low evergreen shrub, 2-15 cm. high; stems creeping 
and forming mats, branches erect; leaves simple, alternate, evergreen, crowded 
on the branches, obovate or oval, margins revolute, entire or sparingly serrate, 
thick and leathery, green and shining above, paler and black-dotted beneath, 
glabrous or xmnutely pubescent toward the base, 5-18 mm. long, 4-9 mm. broad; 
petiole short; flowers white or pinkish, borne in short terminal 1 -sided racemes, 
nodding; pedicels shorter than the corollas; bracts reddish, short-oblong; calyx 
4-toothed; corolla open bell-shaped, 4-lobed; stamens 8; ovary 4-celled, inferior; 
fruit a dark-red berry, globular 8-10 mm. in diameter, bitter acid, edible when 
cooked. Flowers, June, July; fruit, August, September. 
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Arctic America south to the mountains 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
Lake Superior, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Michigan, Isle Royale, Keweenaw County, 
In the far north the fruit of the Moun- 
tain Cranberry is gathered in large quan- 
tities for household use. It is also eaten 
extensively by the larger migratory birds, in 
some instances being their only food. 

Vaccinium Oxycoccos L. (Small Cran- 
berry). Fig. 138. Creeping or trailing pros- 
trate shrub; stems very slender, rooting at 
the nodes; branches nearly capillary, erect 
or ascending, more or less pubescent; leaves 
simple, alternate, evergreen, oblong or ovate, 3-8 mm. long, 1-3 mm. wide, 
strongly revolute, acute or obtuse at the apex, rounded or cordate at the base, 
entire, dark green and glabrous above, white beneath; petioles very short; 
flowers 1-6 in slightly racemose clusters, nodding; pedicels slender, erect, 1.5-5 

cm. long with 2 bracts below or at the 
middle; calyx 4-patted; corolla pink or rose 
colored, 4-parted, the segments 5-6 mm. 
long, rejflexed; filaments puberulent V 2 as 
long as the anthers; berries 6-8 mm. in 
diameter, reddish, acid. Flowers 
fruit, August, September. 

In cold sphagnum bogs Newfoundland to 
Alaska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Mich- 
igan and British Columbia. Michigan, infre- 
quent throughout. 

The Small Cranberry has a wide distri- 
bution in Michigan. It may be foxmd grow- 
ing with the Large Cranberry in many of 
our bogs. Variety intermedium Gray, coarser 
in all respects and generally with more 
flowers might be looked for in the same locations as the species. 

Vaccinium macrocar pon Ait, (Large or American Cranberry). Fig. 139. 
iCreeping prostrate shrub, rooting at the nodes, comparatively stout, often up 
to 1 m. long; branches erect or ascending, more or less pubescent; leaves ever- 
green, alternate, simple, oblong-elliptic, 0.6-1. 7 cm. long, 0.2-0.5 cm. wide, blunt 
or rounded at the tip, rounded at the base, pale or somewhat whitened be- 
neath, glabrous, upper side dark-green, glossy, flat or slightly revolute, margin 
entire; petioles about 1 mm. long, slender; flowers 1-8 in slightly racemose 
clusters, the elongated rachis of which is terminated by a long, leafy shoot, 
nodding on erect, pubescent pedicels, 2-4 cm. long bearing toward -the tip 2 flat 
leaf -like bractlets; calyx 4-parted, the lobes ciliate; corolla pink, its 4 segments 
6-10 mm. long, reflexed; stamens 8, exserted; filaments puberulent, about one- 
third the length of the anthers; style straight; berry globose, red, 1-2 cm. in 
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diameter, acid. Flowers, June, July; fruit, 

September, October. 

Open bogs, swamps and wet shores New- 
foundland to western Ontario, Virginia, 

Michigan and Arkansas. Michigan, common 
throughout. 

This is the common cranberry of com- 
merce. It is cultivated extensively on Cape 
Cod, in New Jersey and Wisconsin. It has 
not been grown commercially in Michigan, 
although many bushels are picked and dis- 
posed of from the native bogs in good 
fruiting years. It is frequent in our sphag- 
num bogs throughout the state. The fruit 
often remains on the vines until the follow- 
ing season and it is not uncommon to find flowers and mature berries on the 
same plant. 



RUBIACEAE — ^Madder Family 

Herbaceous or woody plants; leaves deciduous, simple, opposite, entire, con- 
nected by interposed stipules, or in whorls without apparent stipules; flowers 
perfect, but often appearing in two forms, regular; calyx-tube adherent to the 
ovary which is 2-4 celled; stamens 4-5, inserted on the tube of the regular 
corolla, equal in number to and alternate with its lobes; ovary 1-10 celled, 
inferior; style short or elongated; fruit various. 

A very large family, only one genus of which with woody plants occurs in 
Michigan. 

CephdUnthus L. — ^Buttonbushes 

Cephalanthus occidentalis L. (Common Buttonbush, Honey Balls), Fig, 
140. A large spreading shrub, 1-3 m. high; bark dark-gray, mostly furrowed; 
branches glabrous; leaves simple, deciduous, 
entire, opposite or in whorls of 3, ovate, 
oval or lanceolate, mostly narrowed at the 
base, acuminate at the apex, glabrous both 
sides, or sometimes sparingly pubescent be- 
neath, 7-14 cm. long, 4-6 cm. wide; petiole 
1-2 cm. long; inflorescene axillary and ter- 
minal; peduncles 2-8 cm. long; heads glo- 
bose, 2-4 cm. in diameter; flowers white, 
sessile and closely crowded, the receptacle 
pubescent; calyx-tube inversely pyramidal, 

4-toothed, longer than the ovary, persistent; 
corolla tubular-funnel-form with 4 short 
lobes; stamens 4, inserted on the throat of 
the corolla; style slender and about twice 
as long as the ovary; fruit small, dry, 1-2 
seeded. Flowers, July, August; fruit, September, October. 
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The Buttonbush grows in swamps and along streams. It is found from New 
Brunswick to western Ontario and California, south to Florida, Texas and 
Arizona. Michigan, Lower Peninsula, more abundant southward.' 

The Buttonbush is found growing in many low places no matter how small 
their area, where it can have water about its roots at least a part of the season. 
The flowers form a perfect globe with the thread-like styles protruding from 
every side and arc the shrub's chief attraction. There are about 200 in each 
head, every one full of nectar and so attractive to bees that one of its common 
names is Honey Balls. 


CAPIUFOLIACEAE— Honeysuckle Family 

Shrubs, trees, vines or perennial herbs; leaves deciduous, opposite, simple or 
pinnately compound; stipules none, or sometimes present; flowers perfect and 
mostly cymose; calyx-tube adherent to the 2-5-celIed ovary, its limb 3- 5-toothed 
or' lobed; corolla witli the petals more or less united, the limb 54obed, or 2- 
lipped; stamens 5 (rarely 4) , inserted on the tube of the corolla and alternate 
with its lobes; ovary interior, 1-6-celled; style slender; stigma capitate, or 2-5- 
lobed; fruit a 1-6-ccllcd berry, drupe or capsule; seeds oblong, globose or 
angular. 

The following genera of this family include shrubs which are found in 
Michigan. 

1. Leaves simple 

2. Flowers in pairs or few-flowered racemes; fruit a berry or capsule 


3. Leaves serrate; fruit a capsule Dierrilla, p. 209 

3. Leaves not serrate; fruit a berry 

4. Mostly vines; corolla long-campanulate, 

2-Iipped, irregular Lonicera, p. 211 

4. Mostly low shrubs; corolla short-campanulate, 

regular Symphoricarpos, p. 219 

2. Flowers in com^xjund cymes; corolla rotate, small; 

fruit a 1 -seeded drupe Viburnum, p. 221 

1. Leaves compound; flowers white, in compound cymes Sambucus, p. 231 


Diervilla [Tourn.] Mill. — ^BusH Honeysuckles 

Diervilla Lonicera Mill. (Bush Honey- 
suckle). Fig. 141. Low, upright shrubs, 
mostly less than 1 m. high; bark grayish- 
brown, shreddy when old; twigs glabrous or 
hispid in 2 lines; leaves deciduous, opposite, 
simple, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, glabrous 
except on the veins, finely serrate and ciliate, 
6-13 cm. long, 2-5 cm, wide, long-acuminate 
at the apex, wedge-shaped to rounded at 
the base; petiole 5-10 mm. long, ciliate; 
flowers terminal or axillary in clusters of 
2-6; calyx-tube slender; sepals bristle-like, 
about 5 mm. long; corolla light yellow, 
turning reddish, 10-15 mm. long, tubular or 
funnel-shaped, slightly gibbous at the base, 
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5-lobed; stamens 5, borne on Ae corolla-tube; ovary inferior, 2-cellecl; style long 
arid slender; stigma capitate; fruit a slender, pointed pod, 7-10 mm. long witb 
a beak half as long temmated with 5 persistent linear sepals; seeds nunferous, 
small. Flowers, June, August; fruit, September, October. 

Dry woods and rocky places Newfoundland to Manitoba, souA to Not A 
Carolina and in the Great Lakes region. Michigan, common throughout. 

Lonicera L. — ^Honeysuckles 

1. Upright bushy shrubs; leaves all distinct; flowers in pairs on axillary 
branches; calyx-teeth not persistent on the fruit 
2, Bracts of the peduncles subulate, linear, minute or none 

3. Corolla-lobes subequal 

4. Peduncles short, 3-7 mm. long; leaves oval, 

downy when young; fmit blue L. caerutea vat. villosa, p. 211 

4. Peduncles long and slender, 1.4-3 cm. long; leaves 

ovate-oblong, downy when young, ciliate; fruit red L. canadensis, p.213 

3. Corolla-lobes strongly 2-lipped; leaves tapering at the base, 

glabrous or nearly so; fruit red or purplish L. oblongifolia, p. 213 

2. Bracts of the peduncle broad, foliaceous; leaves ovate-oblong, 

0.5- 1.5 dm, long; fruit dark-purple L. involucrata, p. 215 

1. Trailing or twining shrubs; leaves often connate-perfoliate; flowers in sessile 
whorled clusters or interrupted spikes; calyx-teeth persistent on the fruit 

5. Leaves pubescent, at least beneath; corolla yellow 

6, Branches glandular-villous; leaves pubescent on both sides, 

ciliate; corolla slightly gibbous at base L. hirsuta, p. 215 

6. Branches glabrous; leaves glabrous above, decidedly pubescent 

beneath; corolla strongly gibbous at base L. glaucescens, p. 217 

5. Leaves glabrous on both sides, 5-10 cm. long, very glaucous beneath; 

corolla greenish-yellow, the tube somewhat gibbous L.dioica, p. 217 

Lonicera caerulea L. vaf. villosa (Michx.) T. 5C G. (Mountain Fly Hon- 
eysuckle) . Fig. 142. Low erect shrub, up to 1 m. in height; bark shreddy, brown; 

leaves simple, deciduous, opposite, oval, nar- 
row, downy when young, 2-4 cm. long, 8-16 
mm. wide, rounded or obtusely angled at 
the apex, mostly mucronate, base rounded, 
dark-green above, more or less pubescent, 
or nearly glabrate, pale below, veins prom- 
inent and reticulate, margin ciliate; petioles 
very short, villous; flowers 2 together in the 
axils of the lower leaves; bracts at the base 
of the ovaries small, lance-oblong; peduncles 
2-7 mm. long, villous; calyx-lobes glabrous, 
border slightly 5 -toothed; corolla pale yellow, 
narrowly bell-shaped, the outside mostly gla- 
brous, villous inside, the tube slightly gib- 
bous at the base, 7-8 mm. long, lobes nearly 
equal; stamens exserted; fruit a bluish-black 
edible oval berry formed by the uniting of the ovaries of the two flowers, the 
scars of which are borne at the summit; seeds several. Flowers, May, June; 
fruit ripe July, August. 

Low woods and bogs Labrador to Alaska, south to Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
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Wisconsin and west to California. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The Mountain Fly Honeysuckle has the rather unusual characteristic that 
it produces two perfect flowers in order to make one berry. After the flowers 
have fallen the two ovaries enlarge and begin to grow toward each other, iSnally 
uniting into a single berry, which shows its double origin by the two so-called 
eyes, ^ each of which is the remnant of a flower calyx. It is a satisfactory shrub 
in cultivation. 

Lonicera canadensis Marsh. (American Fly Honeysuckle). F^. 143. A 
shrub with straggling branches, 1-1.5 m. in height; branchlets glabrous; leaves 

simple, opposite, deciduous, ovate-oblong, 
often heart-shaped at the base, acute or 
acutish at the apex, villous-pubescent be- 
neath when young, glabrous or nearly so 
when mature, 2-9 cm. long, 1.5-4 cm. wide, 
margins ciliate; petioles 4-6 mm. long, very 
slender; flowers in pairs on long filiform 
peduncles from the axils of the lower leaves; 
bracts very small; calyx margin obscurely 
lobed; corolla funnel-form, about 2 cm. long, 
greenish-yellow, the lobes much shorter than 
the tube which is gibbous at the base, gla- 
brous without, slightly haky within; stamens 
included; berries separate, reddish; seeds 
usually 3-4. Flowers, April, June; fruit, July, 
September. 

In moist woods from New Brunswick to Manitoba, south to Connecticut and 
west to Pennsylvania and Michigan. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

Lonicera oblongifolia (Goldie.) Hook. (Swamp Fly Honeysuckle) . Fig. 
144. Shrub 5-15 dm. high; branches upright; bark grayish; leaves simple, oppo- 
site, deciduous, 2-7 cm. long, 1-3.5 cm. wide, 
oblong, downy when young, glabrous in 
maturity, dark green above, pale beneath, 
apex acute or obtuse, base tapering; petioles 
very short; flowers in pairs on slender pe- 
duncles, 1-3 cm. long, from the axils of the 
lower leaves; bracts very small or none; 
calyx obscurely 5-lobed; corolla deeply 2- 
lipped, 1-1.5 cm. long yellowish-white, often 
purplish within, more or less hairy, gibbous 
at base; stamens exserted; filaments hairy; 
fruit red or purplish, the berries united or 
nearly distinct. Flowers, May, July; fruit, 
August, September. 

Tamarack and arbor vitae swamps Quebec 
to Manitoba, Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Minnesota. Michigan, frequent except in the extreme 
southern counties. 







Lonicera involucrata (Richards.) Banks. 

Fig. 145. Shrub, 1-3 m. high, pubescent or 

angled; lea' 
ovate, oval 

or acuminat 

ed at the base, more or less pubescent when 
young, midrib prominent; petioles short; 
flowers borne on axillary peduncles, 2-5 cm. 
long, 2-3 flowered; bracts foliaceous, ovate 
or oval, often cordate; bractlets also large 
and at length surrounding the fruit; flowers 
yellow; calyx-teeth very short; corolla funnel- 
form, 1-1.5 cm. long, viscid-pubescent, the 
border with 5 short, nearly equal little- 
spreading lobes; stamens 5, slightly exserted; 
style slender, as long as the stamens; berries 
distinct, globose or oval, nearly black, about 
3 mm. in diameter. Flowers June, July; fruit 

ripe August, September. 

In woodlands, banks of streams New Brunswick and Quebec to western 
Ontario and Michigan, west to British Columbia and Alaska, south to Utah 
and California. Michigan, reported from Washtenaw, Macomb and Keweenaw 
Counties. 

See remarks regarding this honeysuckle in section on Rare Species. 

Lonicera hirsuta Eat. (Hairy Honeysuckle) . Fig. 146. Twining and rather 
high-climbing vine; branches hirsute-pubescent; leaves simple, opposite, decid- 
uous, broadly oval, the uppermost united 
forming a rhombic or nearly orbicular disk, 
the lower short-petioled, 5-11 cm. long, 3.5- 
3 cm. wide, upper surface dark-green and 
appressed pubescent, pale below, downy- 
pubescent, margin ciliate; flowers in approx- 
imate whorls in short terminal interrupted 
spikes; peduncles hirsute and glandular; 
calyx-teeth minute, persistent on the fruit; 
corolla 2-2.5 cm. long, orange-yellow, clam- 
my-pubescent within and without, slender, 
somewhat gibbous at base, the limb 2-lipped, 
about as long as the tube; stamens and style 
strongly exserted, somewhat hairy below; 
fruit a red berry. Flowers, July; fmit, Sep- 
tember. 

Woodlands Vermont and Ontario to Manitoba, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan. Michigan, frequent upper part of Lower Peninsula and in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

This honeysuckle appears to prefer coniferous woods, as it is only found in 
the upper portion of the Lower Peninsula and in the Upper Peninsula. 
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(Involucred Fly Honeysuckle) . 
becoming glabrous; branches 4- 
.^es simple, opposite, deciduous, 
or obovate, 5-15 cm. long, acute 
e at the aoex. narrowed nr rnnrn^. 





Lomcera glaucccens Rydb. (Douglas’ Honeysuckle’) Fie 147 T • • 
Junbing vme, u. hab.t sunilar to the ptecedmg; branches gkbSS; leaveTliSe 

^ ^ opposite deciduous, 3-9 cm. Ions, glabroui 

■ V'f.7" decidedly pubescent beneali,^at least 

T L T not ciliate, usually only 

™te-perfoIiate; flowers 

■V^j! r.!t ^ terminal interrupted 

l p f pubescent within, the 2 -Iipped 

^ f' :'■ « i’lirj ‘ri is gibbous 

( i somewhat pubescent or 

/ V i ■ ’ ■ ' ' ''V* I ■ \ glabrous; style hirsute; both exserted- 

ll*i ' i . i;I i-M'i °''‘y ^°“««ties hirsute; berry salmon-color; 

^ — " '” '^'• 1 lunges from Ontario and Manitoba south 

“■ Midig., 

Th. ™rirg are ^aadingl, variable and aa a te™l, d» nomen- 

clature i.s .sadly mixed. Some authors do not recognize Douglas’ Honeysuckle 
as a separate species but treat it as a variety of L. dioica L.;^thers sepLte a 
variety which sell others call a form of the variety. These are difficult 5 deter 
mination and in order not to be more confusing than necessary they have been 
omitted here. ' ^ 


(Smooth-leaved Honeysuckle, Glaucous Honeysuckle). 
Fig. 148. 1 wining shrubs, 1-3 m. long; branches glabrous; leaves simple, opp^ 

site, deciduous, glaucous and glabrous be- 
neath, 3-8 cm. long, up to 4 cm. wide, the 
upper 1-4 pairs connate into disks of which 
even the upper are oblong or rhombic, more 
or less pointed at each end, the lower sessile 
Dr short-petioled and narrower, margin entire; 
dowers several in a cluster at the end of the 
branchlets; peduncle up to 2 cm. long; 
corolla with a 2-lipped limb, greenish-yellow 
or purplish, the tube barely 1 cm. long, pu- 
bescent within, gibbous at base; stamens and 
style hairy, exserted; fruit salmon-color; seeds 
usually 3. Flowers, May, June; fruit, July, 
September. 

Rocky grounds and dry situations Quebec 
to Manitoba, south to North Carolina, Ohio 
and Missouri. Michigan, common diroughout. 
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Sympboricarpos [Dill.] Ludwig.-SNowBERRiES 

Flowers sessile in sever.nl.flowered axillary and terminal snikes- 

stamens and styles exserted ^ ’ 

Flowers short-pedicel led, spikes few-flowered; 
stamens and stylos not exserted 


..S. occid entails 
....S. racemosus 


Symphoricarpos occukntalis Hook. (Wolfbetry). Fig. 149 An erect 
free-branching shrub, glnbrou.s or neady so, 3-10 dm.^high; Ligs 

reddish-brown, slender; leaves simple, oppo- 
site, deciduous, thickish, ovate, entire or 
wavy-toothed, 2-10 cm. long, 1.5-7 cm. wide, 
more or less pubescent beneath, rounded or 
narrowed at the base, apex acute or rounded, 
mucronate, dark-green above, paler green be- 
low; petioles pubescent, up to 10 mm. long; 
flowers in dense terminal and axillary spikes; 
calyx-tube short, 5-toothed, regular, persis- 
tent; corolla pinkish, funnel-form, much 
bearded within, 6-9 mm. long, lobed to be- 
yond the middle; stamens exserted; style 
exserted, glabrous; fruit a 2-seeded berry, 
dull white, turning blackish; seeds straw- 
colored, smooth. Flowers, July; fruit ripe 
September. 

Rocky ground northern Michigan and Illinois to Kansas, west to the Rocky 
Mountains. Michigan, rare middle and upper portion of Lower Peninsula and 
Upper Peninsula. 

The Wolfberry .spreads freely by the root and often forms dense colonies. 
Its fruit frequently remains on the .stems throughout the winter. 



Symphoricarpos racemosus Michx. (Snowberry). Fig. 150. Erect shrub, 
glabrous or nearly so, 2-10 dm. high; twigs slender, light brown; bark on older 

branches gray, turning darker in age; leaves 
simple, ojpposite, deciduous, elliptic-oblong 
to^ orbicular, 2-5 cm. long, 1-3 cm. wide, 
thin, green both sides, sometimes pilose or 
whitened beneath, margin entire, ciliate; peti- 
oles about 4 mm. long; flowers on short 
pedicels, 1-2 in the axils, or in short inter- 
rupted spikes at the ends of the branches; 
calyx 5 -toothed, the sepals more or less 
ciliate; corolla campanulate, about 6 mm. 
long, pink and white, bearded inside, some- 
what gibbous at the base; stamens and the 
glabrous style included; berry snow-white, 
globose, about 6 mm. in diameter, with a 
remnant of the style appearing as a black 
spot; seeds 2, slightly roughened. Flowers, 
June, July; fruit ripe September, October, November. 
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Op,, rocky places and banks Nova Scotia and Quebec to British Columbia, 
south to Pennsylvania, Kentucky Minnesota, South Dakota, Montana and 
California, Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The nomenclature of the Snowberry is sadly mixed and should be ■^r.Td'Vd 
and stabilized. In ‘Gray’s Manual’, two varieties of it are recognized, which 
are given in ‘Beal’s Michigan Flora’ as species. It has even been from 

the Honeysuckle family and included among the vacciniums of the Heath 
family as a white huckleberry. For the sake of simplicity all varieties are 
omitted here. It is likely that if an extensive enough series could' be collected 
and studied it would be found that they intetgtade to an evrenr which would 
include them all as one species, or compel the naming of each individual plant 
as a separate form. 

Vilmrfiiim [Tourn.] L.—AiXRow-wooDS, Viburnums 

1. Cymes with tlie outer flowers large and showy 

2. Leaves pinnately veined, not lobcd; drupe red V, alnifolium, p. 221 

2. Leaves palmately veined, 3-Iobed; drupe red V. Opulus vat. americanum, p. 223 

1. Cymes with all the flowers small and uniform 

3. Leaves mostly 3-lobed and palmately veined 

4. l.eaves glabrous; cymes 1-2.5 cm. broad, 

the rays short; drupe red V. pauciflorum, p. 225 

4. Loaves soft-downy; cymes 3.5-6 cm. broad, 

the rays slender; drupe purple-black.. V. acerifoliumy p. 225 

3. Leaves not lohed, pinnately veined 

5. Leaves coarsely dentate; veins prominent below 

6. Petioles very short; leaves pubescent V. pubescens, p. 227 

6. Petioles 6-25 mm. long; leaves glabrous, or with 

hairy tufts in the axils beneath V. dentaturriy p. 227 

5, Leaves flnely tootluKl; veins not prominent 

7. Cymes with peduncles 1-2 cm. long V. cassinoides, p. 229 

7. Cymes sessile, or nearly so 

8. Petioles with a broad and wavy margin; 

leaves acuminate V.LentagOy p. 229 

B. Petioles not wavy-margined; leaves 

roundtdl at apex or acute V. prunifolturriy p. 229 

Viburnum alnifolium Marsh. (Hobble-bush, Witch Hobble, Moosewood). 

Fig. 151. A low irregular, straggling shrub; 
bark on older stems smooth, purplish; twigs 
densely covered with a rusty-scurfy pubes- 
cence; branches often procumbent and root- 
ing at the tips; leaves deciduous, opposite, 
simple, round-ovate, 1-2 dm. across, cordate 
at the base, abruptly pointed at the apex, 
finely serrate all around, strongly pinnately 
veined, covered with dense, rusty down both 
sides when young, at length glabrous and 
deeply corrugated above, scurfy with stellate 
pubescence on the veins beneath; petioles 1-3 
cm. long; flowers of 2 sorts, perfect and 
neutral, all white and borne in sessile, usiml- 
ly 5-rayed cymes, 7-13 cm. broad, the mar- 
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g.nal without stamens and pistil about 2 cm. broad and raised on long pedicels, 
the inner .small and perfect; calyx 5-toothed; corolla rotate, 5-Iobed, tL lobes 
spreading; stamens 5, exserted; style short; stigmas 3-parted; drupe ovoid-oblong, 
red, becoming purple, 10-12 i^. long; stone 3-grooved on one side; 1-groova 
on the other. Flowers, May, June; fruit, September. 


In low woods New Brunswick to North CaroHna, Tennessee, Ontario, 
western New York and Michigan. Michigan, definitely reported only from 
Oceana County m Lower Peninsula. See comments under Rare Species. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the reason for some of the common r,=.me^ 
applied to the rtobble-buvsh. It is a straggling shrub and the long branches often 
take root at the end. In woods where it is abundant these loops catch the feet 
of the unwary, tripping them up. It is not hard to see where it would get the 
name Trip-toe from this character, as well as Hobble-bush, or Witch Hobble. 

This viburnum is interesting in both flower and fruit. The large neutral 
flowers are very effective in combination with the leaves, while the fruit in its 
change of color through coral and crimson to purple is equally attractive. 


Vibujrntim Opulus L. var^ americanum (Mill) Ait. (High-hush Cran- 

A shrub 1-4 m. high, with upright smooth 
gray branches; twigs glabrous; leaves oppo- 
site, simple, deciduous, 3-5 ribbed, strongly 
3-Iobed, broadly wedge-shaped, rounded, or 
slightly cordate at the base, the lobes spread- 
ing and sharply pointed, mostly dentate on 
the sides, entire in the sinuses, 3.5-10 cm. 
long, 3.5-12 cm. wide, more or less pubes- 
cent on both surfaces or becoming almost 
glabrous; petioles 1-2.5 cm. long, bearing 
two glands at the apex; cwmes flat-topped, 
5-10 cm. in diameter; peduncles 1-3.5 cm. 
long; flowers white, the outer row sterile, 
about 2 cm. broad; corolla rotate, deeply 5- 
iobed; the inner fertile about 4 mm. broad; 
calyx attached to the ovary, border 5- 
toothed; stamens 5, elongate; stigma 3- 
parted; drupe globose or ellipsoid about 10 mm. in diameter, red, sour and 
bitter; stone orbicular, flat, not grooved. Flowers, May, June; fruit ripe Sep- 
tember. 

In low grounds Newfoundland to British Columbia, south to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and South Dakota. Midiigan, 
common throughout. 

The Idigh-bush Cranberry is a familiar shrub in low grounds throughout 
Michigan. Although it is very interesting when in bloom because of having 
two sorts of flowers in its clusters, its greatest beauty comes in the fall when 
the fruit has ripened and tlie leaves turned a brilliant scarlet. The berries often 
remain on the branches through the winter. They are acid and bitter, but make 
an acceptable substitute for cranberries when cooked and are frequently used 
for jelly. 
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into showy sterile flowers. ™it>vated state the whole cyme is turned 

„.sr 

^ g abrow or nearly so; leaves simple, oppo- 

V^ng,» p.udflorum: Site, deciduous, broadly oval, obovate, or 
i ^ T (, broader than long, 5-ribbed, rounded or 

!, — ' C ^ summit 

j : ' I ^ shallow lobes coarsely^ and unequally 

dentate, glabrous above, pubescent on the 
-: f ^ ;«■■ t>«“ath, 3-8 cm. broad; petiole 1-2 

T' peduncled, few-flowered, 

f “ ; ' about 2 cm. broad; flowers white, all perfect, 
/ f ' '®ifown; calyx 5-toothed; corolla 

/ ( r ! : ; ” v^’TA ®P*'®3‘aing, deeply 5-lobed; stamens 5, shorter 

( Y ' :-! I '' .‘‘--I ™n *e corolla; stigmas 1-3; drupe ovoid 

t light red, add, 8-10 mm. long; 

\ / I ,r' f orbicular, not grooved. Flowers, 

; V->^ - June; fruit, August, September. 

, , , . j ivT T ■» , woods Newfoundland to Alaska, 

south to Maine and New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, northern Michigan, Minne^ 
sota, Colorado and Washington. Michigan, Upper Peninsula only, rare. 

Viburnum acerifolium L. (Mapleleaf Viburnum). Fig. 154. A shrub 1-1.5 
m. high; branchl ets pubescent; leaves opposite, simple, deciduous, ovate, orbic- 

ular or sometimes broader than long, cordate 

\Y,burnum «c«rifolium; or truncate at base, 3-lobed, 5-14 cm. long, 
^ *•“7 1 coarsely and unequally dentate, lobes diver- 

^ acuminate at the apex, pubescent on 

' I sides; petioles 1-3 cm. long, downy; 

' ;*;■ * — ‘??r stipules bristle-form; flowers perfect, cream- 

- 0 “ white, in 3-7 rayed pedunculate, pubescent 

yy/ A cymes, 4-7 cm. broad; calyx with 5 obtuse 

teeth; corolla wheel-shaped, 4-6 mm. broad; 

/ *ir stamens 5, exserted; style 3-Iobed; drupe deep 

/ ) '.M ! purple-black, globose, 8-9 mm. in diameter; 

I \ ■ i * I ' ^ ^ V lenticular, faintly 2-ridged on one side, 

I b l f 2-grooved on the other. Flowers, May, June; 

( ' r' VI* ^3 1 fruit ripe September. 

: - ' Rocky woods New Brunswick to Mich- 

igan, Minnesota, Kentucky and Georgia.. 
Michigan, throughout, but more common Lower Peninsula. 

The Mapleleaf Viburnum appears to thrive best in deep shade and is a 
familiar little shrub in our deciduous woods. Its fruit remains on the branches 
most of the winter. 


Y^burnum «c«rifollum; 


hj ! i m 


m. 
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Viburnum pubescens (Ait.) Pursh. (Downy Arrow-wood). Fig. 155. 
A low shrub, 1-1.5 m. high; bark gray; twigs brownish, glabrous or sometimes 

slightly pubescent; leaves opposite, simple, 
deciduous, ovate or oblong-ovate, 4-8 cm. 
long, 1. 5-4.5 cm. wide, rounded or slightly 
cordate at the base, acute or taper-pointed 
at the apex, margin coarsely and irregularly 
dentate, glabrous above, densely velvety- 
pubescent below, or sometimes glabrate on 
the surfaces; petioles very short, soft-downy 
when young; cymes peduncled with mostly 
7 rays about 1 cm. long, 3-7 cm. broad, 
numerous; flowers perfect, white; calyx- 
border 5-toothed, acute; corolla rotate with 
5 spreading lobes; stamens 5, exserted; style 
short, 3-lobed; drupe oval, nearly black, 
about 8 mm. long; stone slightly 2-grooved 
on both faces. Flowers, May, June; fruit 

August, September. 

In rocky woods and on ridges and banks Quebec and Ontario to Georgia, 
west to Michigan and Iowa. Michigan, common throughout. 

The autumn coloring of this viburnum is very fine, varying from deep- 
purple to red. 

Viburnum dentatum L. (Arrow-wood). Fig. 156. A shrub 1-4.5 m. high, 
bark ash-colored, smooth; branches obtusely angular; leaves opposite, simple, 

deciduous, broadly oval or orbicular, 5-8 
cm. long rounded or slightly cordate at the 
base, acute or short-acuminate at the apex, 
prominently veined, coarsely and sharply 
serrate, glabrous, or with hairy tufts in the 
axils of the veins beneath; petioles 0.5-3 cm. 
long; cymes flat, 5-8 cm. broad, long-pedun- 
cled; flowers perfect, white; calyx-limb 5- 
toothed; corolla wheel-shaped with 5 spread- 
ing lobes; stamens 5, exserted; style short, 
3-lobed; fruit globose-ovoid, 6 mm. long, 
dark-blue, somewhat acid; stone grooved on 
1 side, rounded on the other. Flowers, May, 
June; fruit, August, September. 

Found in low moist places New Bruns- 
wick to Ontario, Georgia, Michigan and 
Minnesota. Michigan, infrequent throughout. 

The Arrow-wood takes kindly to cultivation and is extensively planted. It is 
a most attractive shrub both in flower and in fruit. The young shoots are 
slender and very straight and are said to have been generally used by the 
Indians for arrows, which fact gives rise to its common name. 
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Viburnum cassinoides 


Viburnum cassinoides L. (Withe-rod, Wild Raisin). Fig. 157. Erect shrub 
0.5-3 m. high; branches gray; farancWets scurfy or sometimes glabrous; leaves 

Opposite, simple, deciduous, thickish and 
dull, ovate to oblong, 2.5-10 cm. long, ob- 
scurely veined, narrowed or rounded at the 
base, acute or rounded at the apex, margins 
irre^larly crenulate-denticulate or sometimes 
entire, young leaves scurfy, soon becoming 
glabrous or nearly so; petioles 6-10 cm. long; 
flowers perfect, white, borne in broad, flat, 
usually 5-rayed peduncled cymes up to 8 cm. 
in diameter; calyx-border 5-toothed; corolla 
rotate with 5 spreading lobes; stamens 5, 
exserted; style short, 3-Iobed; drupe ellip- 
soid to spherical, 6-9 mm. long, blue-black 
with a bloom when ripe; stone round or 
oval, flattened. Flowers, June, July; fruit 
ripe September. 

In swamps and wet soil New Brunswick to Manitoba, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Alabama. Michigan, frequent throughout. 

This viburnum is easily cultivated and becomes a compact symmetrical shrub, 
an ornament to any garden. 



Viburntim Lenta go L. (Nanny-berry, Sheepberry, Sweet Viburnum). Fig- 
158. A shrub or small tree, 2-6 m. high; twigs glabrous; leaves simple, oppo- 
site, deciduous, ovate or oval, rounded at 
base, acuminate at the apex, 5-10 cm. long, 
glabrous on both sides, closely and very 
sharply serrate; petioles 1-2.5 cm. long, often 
winged and wavy-margined; cymes sessile, 
3-4 rayed, 6-10 cm. broad; flowers perfect, 
white, 6-7 mm. broad; calyx 5-toothed; 
corolla rotate, 5-Iobed; stamens 5, exserted 
about half their length; style short, 3 -parted; 
drupe ovoid or ellipsoid, bluish-black, 10-12 
mm. long; stone oval to oblong, flat and 
smooth. Flowers, May, June; fruit Sep- 
tember. 

In rich soil, woods and banks of streams 
Quebec to Manitoba, south to Ohio, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Colorado. Mich- 
igan, frequent throughout. 

This viburnum is valuable for ornamental planting and does well in culti- 
vation. Its fruit is variable and an extreme form with spherical drupes has been 
separated as vat. sphaerocarpum Gray. The fruit is edible. 

Viburnum prunifolium L. (Black Haw). Fig. 159. Shrub or small tree; 
bark furrowed, reddish-brown on older stems; leaves simple, opposite, decid- 
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uous, ovate or broadly oval, obtuse or slight- 
ly pointed, 2-8 cm. long, narrowed at the 
base, finely serrulate, at length glabrous or 
nearly so; petioles glabrous, slender or slight- 
ly winged; cymes sessile, 3-5 rayed, 5-10 cm. 
broad; flowers numerous, perfect, white, ex- 
panding with, or a little before the leaves, 
about 5 mm. in diameter; calyx 5-toothed; 
corolla spreading, deeply 5-lobed; stamens 
5, exserted; style short, 3-parted; drupe 
ellipsoid, ovoid or nearly globose, 1-1.4 cm. 
long, blue-black with a bloom; stone oval, 
flat on one side, convex on the other. Flow- 
ers, May, June; fruit ripe September and 
October. 

The Black Haw is found in dry soil Connecticut to Georgia, west to Mich- 
igan, Kansas and Texas. Michigan, infrequent southern portion. 

This viburnum is very variable in the shape of its leaves and fruit. A form 
with smaller globose fruit has been reported and named globosum Nash. 

Sambucus [Tourn.] L. — ^Elderberries 

Cymes flat, in inid.summer; fruit black-purple, edible; pith white S. canadensis^, p. 231 

Cymes pyramidal, in early spring; fruit bright red, 

inedible; pith brown S. racemosdj p. 232 

Sambucus canadensis L. (Common Elder). Fig. 160. Shrub 1-3.5 m. high, 
glabrous or nearly so; stems with large white pith and grayish-brown bark, rank 

smelling when bruised; leaves opposite and 
deciduous, pinnately compound; leaflets 5- 
11, ovate to ovate-oblong or lanceolate, short- 
stalked, 7-15 cm. long, 3-6 cm. wide, mostly 
smooth or with slight pubescence on the 
veins beneath, the lower sometimes 3-parted, 
margins sharply serrate, occasionally with 
stipels; petiole 4-5 cm. long, stipules few; 
flowers white, 5-6 mm. wide in a terminal 
compound cyme, about 10-20 cm. broad; 
peduncles 6-12 cm. long; calyx-tube 3-5- 
lobed or toothed; corolla open-urn-shaped, 
regular, 3-5-lobed; stamens 5, inserted on 
the base of the corolla and reflexed with the 
petals; fruit globose, black, about 4 mm. in 
diameter, mature in early fall; seeds, 3-5, 
roughened. Flowers, June, July; fruit ripe September, October. 

Distributed from Nova Scotia to Florida, west to Manitoba and Texas. 
Michigan, common throughout. 

The Common Elder prefers rich, moist ground and, as its name implies, is 
widespread and abundant. To many the elder is a nuisance, but there can be 
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little division of opinion as to the value of its fruit as food for the birds. The 
robins especially seem to be very fond of it. As for human consumption, elder- 
berry pie is not at all bad. Elderberry wine is also made from the berries, and 
is saidf to have a decided medicinal value. 

The native elder is not much used in ornamental planting, doubtless because 
it is so common and cheap. Many shrubs are used, however, the flowers of 
which do not equal in beauty the large cymes of the elder. It comes into bloom 
late in the season when most shrubs are through blooming, which is an added 
attraction. 

Sambucus racemosa L, (Red-berried Elder). Fig. 161. A shrub 0.5-4 m. 
high; bark gray and warty; twigs usually pubescent, with dark-brown * pith; 
leaves deciduous, opposite, odd-pinnate; leaf- 
lets 5-7, ovate-lanceolate, 4-13 cm, long, 2-4 
cm. wide, downy underneath, serrate, base 
narrowed, rounded or sub-cordate, usually 
unequal, apex acute or acuminate; petiole 
2.5-5 cm. long; flowers in convex or pyr- 
amidal panicled cymes, yellowish- white, 3-4 
mm, broad; petals reflexed; stamens 5, 
short; stigmas nearly sessile; fruit ripening 
in June, bright red, berry 4-5 mm. in diam- 
eter, acid, inedible; seeds dark-brown, min- 
utely roughened. Flowers, April, May; fruit, 

June, July. 

Rocky woods, Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, south to Georgia, Michigan, 

Iowa, Colorado and California. Michigan, 
common throughout. 

The Red-berried Elder like other members of the Honeysuckle Family has 
several botanical names. Some authors maintain that S, racemosa L. is the 
European species, and that Sambucus pubens Michx. is ours. However, as 
‘Gray’s Manual’ is being followed as to nomenclature racemosa is used here. 
Var. laciniata Koch, with leaflets divided into linear-lanceolate or laciniate 
segments may be looked for in the Lake Superior region of our state. 

Our two native elders make an interesting team. Tlie Red-berried is one of 
the earliest shrubs to bloom and its fruit is fully ripened before the Common 
Elder comes into flower in late summer. The fruit of the Common Elder ripens 
in the fall and remains until frost, so that between the two* with flower and 
fruit they span the entire growing season from frost to frost. 
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Glossary 


Achene. A dty I -seeded fruit. 

Acuminate. Gradually tapering to a long 
point. 

Acute. Sharp-pointed. 

Adherent. The union of parts usually sep- 
arate. 

Adhesive. Having the quality of sticking to. 

Adnate. Grown to, united. 

Aerial. Growing in the air. 

Alternate. A single leaf at each node; jnot 
op|X)site. 

Angled. The meeting of 2 planes to form 
an edge. 

Annular. In the fortn of a ring. 

Anther. The portion of the stamen con- 
taining the ixdlen. 

Apetalous. Without petals. 

Apex. Upper end or tip (of a leaf). 

Appendaged. Having an addition or pro- 
jection. 

Appressed. Lying flat and dose against. 

Arching. Growing in a graceful curve, or 
arch. 

Aril. A fleshy, often bright-colored append- 
age to a se<^d. 

Armed. Bearing thorns, spines or prickles. 

Aromatic. Having a spicy smell or taste. 

Ascending. Growing upward at an angle, 
not perpendicular; upairvtd. 

Attenuate. Slenderly tapering, growing very 
narrow. 

Atrhshaped. Attenuate from the base to a 
.slender or rigid fx>int. 

Ami. A .slender hri.stle-Iike appendage. 

Axil. 'Fhe angle fi^rmcd hy a leaf or branch 
with the stern. 

Axillary. Situated in the axil of a leaf. 

Axis. The central support of a group of 
organs, a stem, etc. 


two years to complete 
Its hte-cycle; growing one year, flowering 
and fruiting the next. 

Bt pinnate. ^ When both primary and second- 
ary divisions of a leaf are pinnate. 
Bladdery. Thin and inflated. 


Blade. The flat, expanded portion of a leaf. 
Bloom. A fine powdery, waxy substance 
causing the glaucous appearance of cer- 
tain fruits. 


Bract. A small leaf subtending a flower or 
belonging to a flower cluster. 

Bracteate. Having bracts. 

Bracteole. A small bract or scale on the 
pedicel below the flower. 

Bractlet. A secondary braa, as upon a 
flower pedicel. 

Branch. A secondary stem of a shrub or 
tree, older than the current year. 

Branchlet. The growth of the current year. 

Bristly. Beset with long spines. 

Bud. An undeveloped stem, branch or shoot; 
an unexpanded flower. 

Calyx. The outer of the two series of flower 
envelopes, mostly green, but occasionally 
colored and petal-like. 

Campanulate. Shaped like a bell. 

Cane. The new shoots of certain shrubs, as 
the raspberries. 

Canescent. Covered with gray, or hoary, fine 
pubescence. 

Capillary. Fine, hair-like. 

Capitate. Knob-like; arranged in a head, or 
dense cluster. 


Capsule. A dry fruit of two or more car- 
pels, usually opening by valves or teeth. 

Carpel. A simple pistil, or one unit of a 
compound pistil. 

Catkin. A scaly, spike-like inflorescence of 
small flowers, as the willow. 


Bark. I’he awering of the stems, branches 
and roots of a shrub or tree. 

Bare. I'he lowest fx>rt;ion (a.s of a leaf). 

Beak. An elongated, ca|H*ring structure. 

Beaked. A projection ending in an elon- 
gat'd tip. 

Bearded. ISearing long, stiff hairs. 

Berry. A fleshy fruit having a thin skin or 
outer covering, the seeds surrounded by 
the pulp. 


Cell. The cavity of an anther or ovary. 
Ciliate. Having hairs on the margin. 
Ciliolate, Minutely ciliate. 

Clammy. Soft and sticky to the touch. 

Claw. The very-much narrowed lower part 
of a petal. 

Cleft, Cut about half-way to the middle. 
Cluster. A group, or bunch, as of flowers 
or fruits. 

Coalescent. Growing together, uniting. 
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Coherent, United or clinging together. 

Column. The combination of parts into a 
solid central body. 

Compact. Closely joined or pressed together. 

Compound. Containing two or more similar 
parts united to make one whole, as a com- 
pound leaf, which is composed of several 
leaflets. 

Compressed. Flattened. 

Cone. A dry multiple fruit, composed of 
scales arranged around an axis and en- 
closing seeds, as a pine cone. 

Conic. <^one-shaped. 

Connate. Where like organs are more or 
less united. 

Connivent. Coming into contact; converging. 

Contiguous. When neighboring parts are in 
contact. 

Convex. Having a more or less rounded 
surface. 

Convolute. Rolled up longitudinally; rolled 
around. 

Cordate. Shaped like a heart. 

Coriaceous. With the texture of leather. 

Corolla. The inner of the two series of 
floral envelopes, usually colored. 

Corrugated. Wrinlkled. 

Corymb. A flat-topped or convex flower- 
cluster, the outer flowers opening first. 

Corymbiform. In the form of a corymb. 

Corymbose. Like a corymb, or borne in 
corymbs. 

Creeping. Running along the ground and 
rooting at intervals. 

Crenate. Having much-rounded teeth. 

Crenulate, Finely crenate. 

C uneat e. Shaped like a wedge. 

Cuspidate. Tipped with a sharp rigid point, 
called a cusp. 

Cylindric. Shaped like a cylinder. 

Cyme. A convex or flat flower-cluster the 
central flowers unfolding first. 

Cymose. Cyme-like, or bearing cymes. 

Deciduous. Not persistent; falling away at 
the close of the growing period. 

Decumbent. Stems in a reclining position, 
but with the end ascending. 

Dehiscent. Opening to discharge the con- 
tents. 

Deltoid. Triangular. 

Dense. Crowded closely together. 

Dentate. Toothed, with the teeth projecting 
outwardly. 


Denticulate. Minutely dentate. 

Depressed. Flattened from above. 

Dichotomous. Forking regularly into 2 near- 
ly equal divisions. 

Diffuse. Widely or loosely spreading. 

Dilated. Distended, inflated. 

Dioecious. Having staminate flowers on one 
plant and the pistillate on another of the 
same species. 

Disk. An enlargement of, or extension of, 
the receptacle of a flower around the base 
of the pistil. 

Distinct, Separate from each other. 

Divergent. Turning in different directions, 

Down. Soft pubescence. 

Downy. Having soft pubescence. 

Drooping. Inclining downwards. 

Drupe. A fleshy fruit with a pic or stone 
such as the peach, plum or cherry. 

Drupelet. A small drupe. 

Ellipsoid. A solid each plane scaion of 
which is an ellipse or a circle. 

Elliptic. Having the outline of an ellipse, 
oval. 

Elongated. Drawn out in length. 

Entire. Without divisions, lobes or teeth. 

Epigynous. Growing on the summit of the 
ovary, or apparently so. 

Erect. Upright, perpendicular to the ground. 

Erase. Margin irregular, tis if gnawed. 

Exfoliating. Peeling off in layers, as the 
bark of certain shrubs and trees. 

Expanded. Spread out; the condition of a 
flower or leaf in full perfection. 

Exserted. Projecting past the surrounding 
parts, as the stamens from the corolla. 

Family. A group of related plants, usually 
several genera that re.semble each other in 
prominent characteristics. A single genus 
however if it differs sufficiently may con- 
constitute a family. 

Fertile. Capable of bearing fruit; bearing 
seed. 

Fibrous. Having much woody fibre. 

Filament. A stalk; the part of the stamen 
which supports the anther. 

Filiform. Thread-like; long and slender. 

Fleshy. Consisting of pulp; succulent. 

Floccose. Having loose tufts of wooI-Iike 
hairs. 

Foliaceous. Leaf-like; similar to leaves. 

Foliate. Having leaves. 
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follicle. A dry one-carpd fruit, opening 
only on one side. 

forked. Separating into two divisions more 
or less apart. 

free. Not joined to otlier parts. 
fringed. Bordenxl with liair-likc append- 
ages. 

fruit. 'Fhe seed bearing prtiduct of a plant 
of whatever form. 
funnel-form. Shaped as a funnel. 

6V«Wf. A group of specie.s resembling each 
otlter so distinctly that a relationship is 
indicat(‘d. 

Germinate. Sprout; to h<‘gin lo develop into 
a higher form. 

Gibbous. Swollen or enlarged t)n one side. 
Glabrate. Without hair.s, or nearly so. 
Glabrous. Entirely smooth; not pubc.scent or 
bearing hairs of any hind. 

Gland. A small appendage or projection; a 
structure secreting resin, oil, etc. 

Glandular. Gland-lihe, or bearing glands. 
Glaucous. Coverc>d witli a fine bluish or 
whitish bloom. 

Globose. Spherical or nearly .so, globular. 
Glutinous. Glue-lihe, sticky. 

Habitat. The situation in which a plant 
grow.s naturally. 

Hair. An outgnwtii of tlie epidermis, either 
of one or several cells. 

Head. A dense cluster of .se.ssile or nearly 
sessile flowers. 

Herb. A plant without a persistent woody 
stem; one th;u di<\s annually, at least 
down CO die ground, 

Hcrbaceou s. I d erb-lihe. 

Hip. 'Fite fleshy ripened fruit of the rose. 
Hirsute. Bearing rather coarse, stiff hairs. 
Hispid. Bearing bristles, or beset with rigid 
hairs. 

Hoary. Grayish-wlnte with a fine pubescence. 
Hooded. Having ;i concave expansion of an 
organ resembling a liood. 

Hooked. Curved or bent hack at the tip. 
Hybrid. A cross between two species. 
Imbricated. Overlapping, as the shingles of 
a house. 

Impressed. Furrowed, or hollowtid as if by 
force. 

Incised. Cut .sharply and irregularly into 
lobes. 

Included. Not <‘xt ending beyond the sur- 
rounding pjirts. 


Inferior. Below or lower; as an inferior ovary, 
which is attached below the calyx. 

Inflated. Puffed our; bladdery. 

Inflorescence. The flowering portion of a 
plant. 

Inserted. Growing out of or attached to, as 
stamens inserted on the corolla tube. 
Interrupted. Broken or separated. 

Involucre. A whorl of leaves or bracts sur- 
rounding a flower or flower cluster. 
Involute. Rolled inward. 

Irregular. Applied to a flower in which one 
or more of its parts of the same kind are 
not alike, as when the petals are different. 
Jointed. Two or more parts joined together, 
articulated. 

Juice. The liquid contents of any plant tissue. 
Keel. The two fused lower petals of the 
flower of the pea family. 

Lanceolate. Long and narrow, tapering up- 
ward from the middle or below; lance- 

Lateral. Arising or proceeding from the side. 
Lax. Loose, not firm or tense. 

Leaf. A lateral organ borne by the stem, 
usually flat and green in color. 

Leaflet. One of the divisions of a compound 
leaf. 

Leathery. Tough, resembling leather. 
Legume. A simple dry fruit, opening along 
both sides, as in pea and bean pods. 
Lenticels. A corky pore in the stem of a 
■woody plant. 

Lenticular. Shaped like a double convex lens. 
Lepidote. Bearing small, scurfy scales. 
Limb. The expanded part of a petal, sepal 
or of a corolla with united petals. 
Linear. Long and narrow with the sides 
nearly parallel. 

Lip. The upper and lower divisions of an 
irregular corolla or calyx, as in the mints. 
Lobe. Rounded division of any organ, as of 
leaves, stigmas, petals, etc. 

Lobed. Divided into lobes. 

Lustrous. Bright, shining; having lustre. 
Margin. The border or edge, as of a leaf. 
Mat. Closely intertwined vegetation. 
Membranous. Thin, papery; like a 
brane. 

Midrib. The central vein of a leaf. 

Milky. With opaque white juice. 

Minute. Exceedingly small. 
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Mom>ecimt, l'"liiviog stamens and pistils on 
tlwj mtm pbnt, but in different flowers. 

Mucm^ A, iliifp small abrupt point. 

Mucmn&ie* liisving a sharp, abrupt point. 

MucfonuitJie, Tipp«<l with a very small 
point. 

Naked, Without enveloping organs or parts. 

Nerve, An unbranched vein of a leaf. 

Nodal, Pertaining to a node. 

Nodding, Bending downward, as hanging 
on a bent peduncle or pedicel. 

Node. The joint of a stem; the part that 
normally bears a leaf or leaves. 

Notched. Nicked, indented. 

Nut. A dry, one-seeded non-opening fruit 
with a hard, bony shell or covering. 

Nutlet. A small nut, 

Obcordate. Inverted heart-shaped. 

Obldnceolate. Reversed lance-shaped, widest 
above the middle. 

Oblique. Having the sides unequal, slanting. 

Oblong. Considerably longer than broad 
and having nearly parallel sides. 

Obovate. Inversely ovate. 

Obovoid. Inversely ovoid. 

Obsolete. Not evident; rudimentary, gone. 

Obtuse. Having the end blunt or rounded. 

Opposite. Arranged in pairs, as leaves direct- 
ly across from each ocher at the same node. 

Orbicular. Circular in outline. 

Oval. Broadly elliptical. 

Ovary. The part of the pistil that contains 
the ovules. 

Ovate. Having the shape of a longitudinal 
section of a hen’s egg in outline. 

Ovoid. Egg-shaped. 

Ovule. The rudimentary seed as found in 
the flower. 

Palmate. Having the appearance of an open 
hand, with the fingers spread, as a leaf 
with the leaflets arising from a common 
center. 

Palmately. In a palmate manner. 

Panicle. A loose, compound, racemose flower 
cluster. 

Paniculate, Resembling a panicle; borne in 
a panicle. 

Parted. Deeply cut. 

Pedate. Palmately divided or parted. 

Pedicel. The stem of a single flower in a 
flower cluster. 


Peduncle. Stem or stalk of a cluster of 
flowers, or a single flower. 

Pellucid. Transparent, clear. 

Pendulous, Hanging. 

Perennial. Lasting year after year. 

Perfect. Flowers with both stamens and 
pistils. 

Perfoliate. With the leaf clasping the stem 
so that the stem appears as though pass- 
ing through it. 

Perianth. The floral envelopes, sepals and 
petals, considered together, whatever their 
form. 

Persistent. Remaining attached after the 
growing period. 

Petal. One of the divisions of the corolla. 

Petiole. The stalk or stem of a leaf. 

Petiolide. The stalk or stem of a leaflet. 

Pilose. Having long, soft hairs. 

Pinnate. Leaves divided into leaflets or seg- 
ments along a common axis. 

Pinnatified. Pinnately cleft. 

Pistil. The seed-hearing organ of a flower, 
the ovary, stigma and style when present. 

Pistillate. With pistils, but without stamens- 

Pith. The soft, spongy tissue in the center 
of the stems and branches of certain 
plants, as the elder. 

Pitted. Having small depressions. 

Pod. A dry dehiscent fruit. 

Pollen. The fertilizing grains contained in 
the anthers. 

Pollination. The transfer of pollen from the 
anther to the stigma. 

Polygamo-dioecious. With perfect and im- 
perfect flowers on different plants. 

Polygamo-monoecious. With the perfea and 
imperfect flowers on the same plant. 

Polygamous. Referring to plants bearing 
pistillate, staminate and perfect flowers. 

Pome. A fleshy fruit of which the apple is 
a typical example. 

Prickle. A sharp needle-Iike growth from 
the bark or rind. 

Primary. The main divisions; of the first 
rank. 

Procumbent. Lying upon the ground or trail- 
ing, but not rooting at the nodes. 

Prostrate. Lying flat upon the ground. 

Protruding, Exserted; thrust out. 

Puberulent. Minutely pubescent. 

Pubescent. Covered with soft hairs, downy. 
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Pulpy. Soft, succulent. 

Punctate. r3octe<l with depressions, or trans- 
lucent dots or pits. 

Pyramidal. Having the shape of a pyramid. 

Raceme. A more or less elongated cluster of 
pediceled flowers home upon a common 
axis. 

Racemose. Resembling a raceme, or in 
racemes. 

Rachis. The axis of a compound leaf, spike 
or raceme. 

Rank. A row. 

Rays. One of the branches of an umbel. 
The marginal flowers of an inflore.scence 
when distinct from the disk. 

Receptacle. The end <>f the flower stalk 
bearing the floral parts. 

Recurving*. Curved downward or backward. 

Reflexed. Bent sharply backward. 

Regular. Having all the members of each 
part alike in size and shape. 

Retnform. Shaped like a kidney. 

Resinous. Having resin. 

Reticulate. Arranged in the form of net- 
work; net'veincd. 

Retrorsc. Facing backward or downward. 

Revolfite. Rolled backward from the edge. 

Rhizome. An underground stem. 

Rhombic. More or less in the shape of a 
diamond. 

Rib. A prominent vein of a leaf. 

Ridge, An elevated line. 

Rigid. Tending to be stiff. 

Root. Th<* underground part of a plant 
which .sui>pli<*.s it witli nourishment. 

Rootlet. A very slender root; the branch 
of a root. 

Rostrate. Bearing a beak. 

Rotate. Flat and circular in outline; wheel- 
shaped. 

Rugose. Roughened; wrinkkd. 

Rusty. Having the color of iron rust. 

Salyer-shaped. Having a slender tube abrupt- 
ly expanded into a flat top, 

Samara. A simple indehiscent winged fruit. 

Sap. The juice of a plant. 

Scabrate. Rough or roughened. 

Scabrous. Rough lo tlic touch. 

Scale. A minute rudimentary leaf. 

Scaly. Bearing scales. 

Scar. The mark left on the stem by the 
separation of the leaf. 


Scarious. Thin, dry and membranaceous; 
not green. 

Scurfy, Having minute scales. 

Seed. The ripened ovule. 

Segment. One of the divisions of a leaf or 
other organ. 

Sepal. One of the divisions of a calyx. 

Serrate. Having teeth pointed forward. 

Serrulate. Finely serrate. 

Sessile. Without a stalk or stem. 

Sheath. A tubular envelope, as the portion 
of the leaf base that clasps the stem. 

Shoot. New growth, as a young branch or 
sucker of a plant. 

Shreddy. In small irregular strips. 

Silky. Covered with close-pressed soft and 
straight pubescence. 

Simple. All in one piece; not compound, 
as a leaf. 

Single. As opposed to double. 

Sinuate. Having the margin wavy. 

Sinus. The space between two lobes. 

Skin. The thin external covering, as of 
fruit. 

Smooth. Without pubescence or other 
roughness. 

Solitary. Single, only one from the same 
place. 

Sordid. Dirty in color; not pleasant. 

Spatulate. Having the shape of a spatula; 
oblong with an attenuate base. 

Species. A group of like individuals. 

Spherical. Shaped like a sphere; globular. 

Spicate. Resembling a spike. 

Spike. An elongated cluster of flowers which 
are sessile or nearly so on the common 
axis. 

Spine. A sharp woody outgrowth from the 
stem. 

Spiral. As though wound around an axis. 

Stalked. Borne on a stalk. 

Stamen. The part of the flower that bears 
the pollen grains. 

Staminate. Bearing stamens, but without 
pistils. 

Standard. The large upper petal of a flower 
of the pea family. 

Stellate. In the shape of a star. 

Stem. The main body or stalk of a plant. 

Sterile. Without seed; unproductive, as a 
flower without a pistil. 
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Stigma. That portion of the pistil which 
receives the pollen to accomplish fertiliz- 
ation. 

Stipel. A stipule of a leaflet. 

Stipulate. Having stipules. 

Stipule. Appendages at the base of the 
petiole, sometimes attached to it. 

Stolon. A basal branch rooting at the nodes. 

Stone. The hard, bony seed of some fruits, 
as the cherry, plum, etc. 

Style. The portion of the pistil connecting 
the stigma and the ovary. 

Sub. Latin prefix denoting a lower degree; 
nearly. 

Subcordate. Somewhat heart-shaped. 

Subglobose. Somewhat globe-shaped. 

Subsessile. Almost sessile. 

Subtend. To extend under, or be opposite 
to. 

Subulate. Awl-shaped. 

Tawny. A dull brownish-yellow color. 

Teeth. The projections of various shapes 
and sizes along leaf margins. 

Tendril. A slender coiling organ of a plant 
that attaches itself to another body, sup- 
porting the plant in climbing. 

Terete. Circular in cross section. 

Terminal. Borne at the end of a stem or 
branch, as a flower cluster. 

Throat. The opening of a corolla having 
its petals united. 

Tomentose. Densely covered with tomentum. 

Tomentulose. Only slightly tomentose. 

Tomentum. Dense woolly matted hairs. 

Toothed. Having teeth, as the margin of 
a leaf. 

Trailing. Creeping along the ground. 

Trifoliate. Having three leaflets. 

Truncate. Ending with a nearly straight 
edge, as if cut off squarely. 

Trunk. The main stem. 

Tube. Any elongated hollow part or organ, 
as a corolla or calyx having the segments 
united. 

Tuberculate. Having rounded projections. 


Tubular. In the form of a tube. 

Tufts. A bunch of small, elongated, flexible 
parts held together at the base, as hairs 
in the axil of a leaf-vein. 

Twig. A small shoot or branchlet of a 
shrub. 

Twining. Winding spirally. 

Umbel. A flower cluster with all the pedi- 
cels arising from the same point. 

Umbellate. In, or like an umbel. 

Unarmed. Without thorns, spines or 
prickles. 

Undulate. Having a wavy margin, or sur- 
face. 

Unequal. Of different lengths; not alike. 

Urceolate. Having the shape of an urn; 
hollow and cylindrical and contracted 
below the mouth. 

Valvate. Meeting by the edges and not 
overlapping; opening by valves. 

Valve. One of the parts into which a 
capsule splits. 

Variable. Not constant in appearance; 
changeable. 

Vein. Threads of fibro-vascular tissue in 
a leaf or other organ. 

Vertidllate. Whorled; arranged in a whorl. 

Villous. With long, soft unmatted hairs. 

Vine. Any trailing or climbing stem or 
runner. 

Viscid. Glutinous; sticky. 

Warty. Bearing warts or hard, firm 
excrescences. 

Wavy. The undulatory edge or surface, 
as the margin of a leaf. 

Whorl. A group of three or more leaves 
or similar organs arranged in a circle 
around a stem, and arising about the 
same point on the axis. 

Whorled. Borne in a whorl. 

Wing. Any thin expansion surrounding an 
organ, or bordering it. 

Winged. Bearing a wing. 

Woody. Approaching the nature of wood. 

Woolly. Having a growth of long wool- 
like hairs. 
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A 

Acer, 153 

pennsylvanicum , 152, 153 
spicatum, 153, 154 
Aceraceae, 153 
Adenorhachis, 97 
Alder, 10, 77 
Black, 144 
Dwarf, 155 
Green, 77 
Floary, 79 
Mountain, 77 
Speckled, 79 
Allspice 
Wild, 83 
Almond 

Flowering, 91 
Alnus, 77 

Alnohetula, 77 
crispct, 77, 78 
incana, 78, 79 
mollis, 77 
viridis, 77 
Amelanchier, 99 

oblongifolia, 98, 99 
oligocarpa, 25, 100, 101 
spicata, 98, 101, 102 
Amorpha, 133 

canescens, 133, 134 
Anacardiaceae, 139 
Andromeda 
Privet, 187 
Andromeda, 185 

glaucophylla, 186, 187 
polifolia, 185, 186 
Angelica-tree, 173 
Anonaceae, 81 
Apple, 93, 97 

Custard, Family, 81 
Aquifoltaceae, 144 
Aralia, 173 

spinosa, 172, 173 
Araliaceae, 171 
Arbutus, Trailing, 189 
Arceuthobium 
pusillum, 8 
Arctostaphylos, 19 L 
Uva-ursi, 191, 192 
Arrow-wood, 221, 227 
Downy, 227 
Ascyrum, 166 
AsK 

Mountain, 97 


Index 

NTorthern Prickly, 135 
Prickly, 9, 135 
Wafer, 9, 10, 135 
Asimina, 81 

triloba, 25, 80, 81 
Aspen, 55 

B 

Bayberry, 72 
Bearberry, 191 
Beech Family, 79 
Benzoin, 83 

ae^tivale, 82, S3 
Berry 

Buffalo, 171 
Buffalo, Canadian, 171 
Salmon, 113 
Service, 99 
Be tula, 75 

glandulosa, 76, 77 
pumila, 75, 76 

var. glandulifera, 75 
Betulaceae, 73 
Bilberry, 193 
Bog, 26, 203 
Dwarf, 26, 203 
Oval-leaved, 205 
Tall, 205 
Thin-leaved, 205 
Birch, 73, 75 
Dwarf, 75 
Low, 75 
Swamp, 75 
Bittersweet, 10 
Climbing, 149 
Shrubby, 149 
Blackberry, 10, 93, ill 
Fiigh-bush, 115 
Hispid, 117 
Low Running, 119 
Millspaugh’s, 117 
Running Swamp, 117 
Thornless, 117 
Blueberry, 10, 195 
Black High, 201 
Canada, 199 
Dryland, 199 
Early Sweet, 197 
High-bush, 147, 201 
Late Low, 199 
Low Sweet, 197 
Sour-top, 199 
Swamp, 201 
Tall, 201 
Velvet-leaf, 199 



Bramble, 111 
Brier 

Horse, 53 
Buckthorn, 155 
Alder, 155 
Family, 155 
Bush 

Benjamin, 83 
Burning, 147 
Fever, 83 
Pearl, 91 

Running Strawberry, 149 
Spice, 10, 83 
Strawberry, 147 
Steeple, 95 
Buttonbush, 10, 208 
Common, 208 

C 

Caprifoliaceae, 209 
Cashew Family, 139 
Cassandra, 189 
Ceanothus, 157 

americanuSj 156, 157 
oyatus, 156, 157 
var. pubescent ^ 159 
Cedar 

Red, 103 
Celastraceae, 147 
Celastrus, 149 

scandenSy 149, 150 
QephalanthuSf 208 

occidentalism, 206, 208 
Chamaedaphne^ 189 
calyculata;, 188, 189 
Checkerberry, 191 
Cherry, 10, 93, 129 
Appalachian, 129 
Choke, 129 
Sand, 131 
Chio genes 
hispid ula, 8 
Chokeberry, 97 
Black, 99 
Purple, 97 
Red, 97 
Cinquefoil 

Shrubby, 91, 109 
Cistaceae, 167 
Clematis 

virginianaj, 8 
Club 

Oevil’s, 173 
Hercules, 173 


INDEX 

Cornaceae , 175 
Cornel 

Silky, 177 
Cornu s, 175 

alternifolia, 180, 181 
Amomutn, 174, 177 
asperi folia, 176, 177 
Baileyi, 30, 176, 179 
circinata, 174, 175 
paniculata, 178, 181 
stolonifera, 178, 179 
Cory I us,, 73 

americana, 73, 74 
avellana, 73 
rostrata, 74, 75 
Cotoneaster, 91 
Cotton-woods, 55 
Cranberry, 195 
American, 207 
High-bush, 223 
Large, 207 
Mountain, 205 
Rock, 26, 205 
Small, 207 
Tree, 223 
Crataegus, 12, 102 
coccinea, 105, 106 
crus-galli, 100, 104 
mollis, 107, 108 
punctata, 105, 106, 107 
tomentosa, 107 
Crowberry, 137 
Black, 23, 137 
Family, 137 
Currant, 85 
Skunk, 89 
Swamp Black, 89 
Swamp Red, 89 
Wild Black, 87 

D 

Decodon 

verticillatus, 8 
Deerberry, 195 
Dewberry, 119 
Diervilla, 209 
Dieryilla 

Lonicera, 209, 210 
Dirca, 169 

palustris, 169, 170 
Dogberry, 85 
Dogwood, 10, 175 
Alternate-leaved, 181 
Bailey’s, 179 
Family, 175 
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Panicled, 181 
Poison, 141 
Red-Osier, 9, 177, 179 
Rough-leaved, 177 
Round-leaved, 175 
Silky, 9 


Elaeagnaceae, 169 
Elder, 9, 10, 231 
Oommon, 23 1 
Poison, 141 
Red-berried, 232 
Elderberry, 231 
Empetraceae, 137 
Empetrum, 137 

nigrum 23, 25, 136, 137 
Epigaea, 189 

repens, 189, 190 
Ericaceae, 182 
Evonymus, 147 

americanus, 147, 148 
atropurpureus, 147, 148 
oboyatus, 149, 150 


Fagaceae, 79 
Fatsia, 173 

horrida, 25, 172, 173 
Fern 

Sweet, 72 
Filbert, 73 
Foxberry, 193 

Gale 

Sweet, 72 
Sweet, Family, 71 
Gaultheria, 191 

procumhens, 190, 191 
Gctylussacia, 193 
baccata, 192, 193 

forma glaucocarpa, 193 
forma leucocarpct, 193 
Ginseng Family, 171 
Gooseberry, 85 
Missouri, 85 
ISTorthern, 87 
Prickly, 85 
Grape, 161 
Beads, 193 
Blue, 163 
Chicken, 1 65 
Concord, 163 
False, 161 


INDEX 

Frost, 165 
Northern Fox, 161 
Pigeon, 163 
River-bank, 165 
Summer, 163 
Winter, 163 
Greenbrier, 53 
Common, 53 
Hispid, 53 
Grossularia 

missouriensis, 87 

H 

Hamamelidaceae, 90 
Mamamelis, 91 

yirginianct, 91, 92 
Hardback, 95 
Haw 

Black, 229 
Dotted, 105 
Red, 105 

Hawthorn, 12, 91, 103 
Hazelnut, 10, 73 
American, 73 
Beaked, 75 
Heath Family, 182 
Hemlock 

Ground, 49 
Hobble 

Witch, 221 

Hobble-bush, 23, 26, 221 
Holly, 144 
Family, 144 
Mountain, 145 
Honey Balls, 208 
Honeysuckle, 211 
American Fly, 213 
Bush, 209 
Douglas^, 217 
Family, 209 
Glaucous, 217 
Hairy, 215 
Involucred Fly, 215 
Mountain Fly, 211 
Smooth-leaved, 217 
Swamp Fly, 213 

Huckleberry, 9, 10, 193 
Black, 193 
Blue, 199 
Squaw, 1 95 

Hudsonia, 167 
Woolly, 167 

Jriudsonia, 167 

tomentosa, \S7, 168 
var. intermedia, 169 
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jHypericaceae, 166 
Hypericum 

Kalmianum, 167, 168 
prolificum^ 164, 166 

I 

Ilex, 144 

verticillata, 144, 146 
Indigo 

False, 133 
Ivy 

Five-lingered, 159 
Poison, 10, 139, 143 
Three-leaved, 143 


Juneberry, 99 
Low, 101 

Oblong-fruited, 101 
Juniper, 9, 10, 49 
Creeping, 51 
Prostrate, 51 
Juniperus, 49 

communis var. depressa, 49, 50, 51 
horizontalis, 49, 51, 52 


Kalmia, 29, 183 

angustifolia, 183, 184 
poli folia, 184, 185 
Kinnikinnik, 177, 193 

Lambkill, 183 
Lauraceae, 83 
Laurel, 83, 183 
Family, 83 
Ground, 189 
Mountain, 185 
Pale, 185 
Sheep, 183 
Swamp, 185 
Leatherleaf, 189 
Leatherwood, 9, 169 
Ledum, 182 

groenlandicum, 180, 182 
Leguminosae, 133 
Liliaceae, 5 1 
Lily Family, 51 
Linnaea 

borealis, 28 
Lonicera, 211 

caerulea var. villosa, 210, 211 
canadensis, 212, 213 
dioica, 216, 217 


INDEX 

glauccscens, 216, 217 
hirsuta, 214, 215 
involucrata, 26, 214, 215 
oblongijolia, 212, 213 
Lyonia, 187 

ligustrma, 25, 187, 188 

M 

Madder Family, 208 
Malus, 97 
Maple, 153 
Family, 153 
Mountain, 153 
Striped, 153 
Meadow-sweet, 95 
Mealberry, 193 
Menispermurrt 
canadensc, 8 
Mezereum Family, 169 

Mistletoe 
Dwarf, 8 

Moosewood, 9, 153 

Myrica, 72 

asplenifolia, 70, 72 
Gale, 70, 72 

Myricaceae, 71 

Myrtle 

Barren, 193 

N 

Nanny-berry, 229 
Nemo pant bus, 145 
mucronata, 145, 146 
Nine-bark, 10, 91, 93 
Common, 93 
Nut 

Bladder, 9, 151 
Bladder, Atneticixn, 151 
Bladder, Family, 151 

O 

Oak, 79 

Dwarf Chestnut, 23, 79 
Poison, l4l, 143 
Scrub, 79 

Oleaster Family, 169 


Papaw, 25, 81 
Common, 81 
North American, 81 
Papilionoideae, 133 
Pears, 97 
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Physocarpus, 93 
opulifolius, 92, 93 
var. intermedius^ 95 
Pinaceae, 49 
Pine Family, 49 
Pirophorum^ 97 
Plant 

Lead, 133 
Plum, 10, 93, 129 
Canada, 131 
Red, 132 
Wild, 131 
Wild Yellow, 132 
Poplar, 55 
Populus, 55 
Potentilla, 109 

fruticosa, 108, 109 
PrunuSj 129 

americana, 130, 132 
cuneata, 128, 129 
nigra, 130, 131 
pumila, 128, 131 
vtrginiana, 126, 129 
Psedera, 159 

quinquefolia, 158, 159 
vitacea, 158, 161 
Ptelea, 135 

trifoliata, 135, 136 
Pulse Family, 133 
Pyrus 

arbutifolia var. atropurpurea, 96, 97 
melanocarpdf 96, 99 

Quaker Lady, 95 
Queen-of-the-meadow, 95 
Quercus, 79 

prinoides, 23, 79, 80 
Quince 

Japanese, 91 

R 

Raisin 

Wild, 229 

Raspberry, 10, 12, 93, 111 
Black, 23, 112 
Dwarf, 115 
Purple Flowering, 113 
Wild Red, 111, 112 

Red-root, 157 
Smaller, 157 

Rhamnaceae, 155 

RhamnuSy 155 

alnifolia, 154, 155 


INDEX 

Rhus, 139 

canadensis y 142, 144 
copallina, 140, 141 
glabra, 138, 141 
Toxicodendron, 142, 143 
var. radicans, 144 
typhina, 138, 139 
Vernix, 140 141 
Ribes, 85 

Cynosbati, 82, 85 
florid um, 86, 87 
gracile, 84, 85 
lacustre, 86, 89 
Missouriensis, 87 
oxyacanthoides, 84, 87 
var. calcicola, 87 
var. saxosum, 87 
prostratum, 88, 89 
triste, 88, 90 

var. albinervium, 90 
Rockrose Family, 167 
Rosa, 119 

acicularis, 122, 123 
blanda, 28, 122, 123 
var. Hermanni, 121 
Carolina, 124, 125 
humilis, 126, 127 
Michiganensis, 121 
rubiginosa, 124, 125 
Schuetteana, 121 
se tiger a, 120, 121 
Rosaceae, 91 
Rose, 10, 12, 119 
Climbing, 121 
Eglantine, 125 
Family, 91 
Prairie, 121 
Prickly Wild, 123 
Meadow, 123 
Michigan, 121 
Pasture, 127 
Smooth, 123 
Swamp, 125 
Sweetbrier, 125 
Rosemary 
Bog, 187 
Wild, 185 
Rubiaceae, 208 
Rubus, 111 

allegheniensis, 28, 115, 116 
canadensis, 117, 118 
flagellaris, 119 
hispidus, 117, 118 
idaeus var. aculeatissimus, 110, 111 
forma albus, 112 
occidentalis, 23, 110, 112 
forma pallidus, 112 
odoratus, 113, 114 
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parvijlorus, 113, 114 
triflorus, 115, 116 
villosus, 119, 120 
Rue Family, 135 
Rutaceae, 135 


St. John’s-wort, 166 
Family, 166 
KaWs, 167 
Shrubby, 166 
Salicaceae, 55 
Salix, 55 

balsamiferay 25, 60, 61 
Bebbiana, 71 
Candida, 28, 68, 71 
cord at a, 58, 59 
discolor, 62, 65 
glaucophytla, 58, 61 
humilis, 64, 67 
longifolia, 56, 59 
luctda, 54, 57 
myrtilloides, 65 
pedicellaris, 62, 63 
petiolaris, 64, 65 
ro strata, 68, 69 
sericea, 66, 69 
serissima, 56, 59 
syrticola, 60, 63 
tristis, 66, 67 
Sambucus, 231 

canadensis, 228, 231 
pubens, 232 
racemosa, 230, 232 
var. laciniata, 232 
Sassafras, 83 
Saxifragaceae, 83 
Saxifrage Family, 83 
Shad-bush, 91, 99, 101 
Sheepberry, 229 

Shepherdia, 171 

canadensis, 170, 171 

Smelt-bush, 101 

Smilax, 53 

hispid a, 53, 54 
rotundifolia, 52, 53 

var. quadrangularis, 53 

Snapwood, 83 
Snowberry, 219 

Solanum 

Dulcamara, 8 

Sorbus, 97 


INDEX 

Spikenard, 173 
Spiraea, 10, 92, 95 
Wiliowleaf, 95 
Spiraea, 95 

salici folia, 94, 95 
tomentosa, 94, 95 
Squashberry, 225 
Staff Tree I^amily, 1*17 
Staphylea, 151 
tri folia, 15 1, 152 
Scaphyleaceae, 1 5 I 
Steeple Bush, 95 
Stick 

OeviPs W^alking, 17-5 
Strawberry, 93 

Sumac, 9, 139 
Aromatic, 144 
Owarf, 141 
Fragrant, 144 
Poison, 9, 10, 141, 147 
Shining, J 4 1 
Smooch, 141 
Staghorn, 9, 139 
Swamp, 141 

Sym phoricarpos, 219 
occidentalis, 218, 219 
racemosus, 218, 219 


Taxaceae, 49 
Taxus, 49, 50 

canadensis, 28, 49 
Tea 

Inland Jersey, 157 
Labrador, 1 82 
New Jersey, 157 

Teaberry, 191 
Thimbleberry, 113 
Thorn 

Cock-spur, 104 
Downy, 107 
Large-fruited, 105 
Red-fmited, 107 
Scarlet, 105 

Thymelaeceae, 169 
, T ree 

Common Flop, 135 
Staff, Family, 147 
Toothache, 135 

Trefoil , 

Shrubby,' 155 

Twin-flower, 28 
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Vitcdnium^ 195 
atrococcum, 198, 201 
cativpitosum, 26, 200, 203 
caruideme, 196, 199 
forma chiococcum^ 199 
corymbomm, 198, 201 
fndcrocarpon, 206, 207 
membrduaceum, 202, 205 
avdlifoliuntj 202, 205 
Oxycoccos, 204, 207 
var, intermedium, 207 
pennsylvdnicum , 194, 197 
var. rngustijoliurn, 197 
var. nigrum, 197 
forma leucocarpum, 197 
stamineum, 26, 194, 195 
uliginontrn, 26, 200, 203 
Vitcillans, 196, 199 
Vitisddaea var. minus, 26, 204, 205 

Viburnum, 221 
Maplelenf, 225 
Sweet, 229 

Viburnum, 10, 221 
acerifolium, 222, 225 
alnifoUum, 26, 220, 221 
cassinoides, 226, 229 
dcntatum, 224, 227 
Lcntago, 226, 229 
Opulus, 225 

var. americanum, 220, 223 
pducijlonm, 27, 222, 225 
prunijoliurn, 228, 229 
puhesccns, 224, 227 

Vine F’amily, 159 
Virginia Creeper, 159 
Vicaceae, 159 
Vitis, 161 

aestivalif, 160, 163, 165 
bicobr, 162, 163, 165 
cordifolia, 162, 165 
Idbrusca, 160, 161 
ndpimt, 164, 165 


W 

Wahoo, 147 
Wafer Ash, 9, 10, 135 
Waxwork, 149 
Wicky, 183 
Wicopy, 169 
Willow, 9, 10', 55 
Autumn, 59 
Balsam, 61 
Beaked, 69 
Bebb’s, 69 
Bog, 63 
Broaddeaf, 61 
Dwarf Upland, 67 
Family, 55 
Furry, 63 
Glaucous, 65 
Hoary, 71 
Longleaf, 59 
Prairie, 67 
Pussy, 65 
Sage, 67, 71 
Sandbar, 59 
Shining, 57 
Silky, 69 
Slender, 65 
Winterberry, 144 
Wintergreen 
Aromatic, 10, 191 
Witch-hazel, 9, 10, 91 
Common, 91 
Family, 90 
Withe-rod, 229 
Wolfberry, 219 
Woodbine, 159 

Y 

Yew, 9, 49 
American, 49 
Family, 49 


Zanthoxylum, 135 
americanum, 134, 135 



